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Editor's Introduction to 
Revised Edition 

The past quarter of a century has been a most fruitful 
period in the development of Education, not only as a teach- 
ing subject, but as a means for the experimental study of 
educational problems as well. During this time much new 
subject-matter for the instruction of students has been 
developed, and much new technique has been worked out 
and made applicable to the treatment of the results of in- 
vestigation. It is not too much to say that the subject- 
matter of Education has been entirely made over during 
this twenty-five-year period. The new teaching material 
and techniques which have been evolved have been of many 
different types, but no aspect of this development has awak- 
ened more widespread interest, challenged the thinking of 
more young workers, or been more fruitful in results than 
the creation of tests and the application of statistical pro- 
cedures to the interpretation of the results obtained. 

The test movement has taken two main directions. One 
has been the creation of educational tests, by means of which 
we have been able to measure the results of the teaching pro- 
cess in many of its special phases; the other has been the 
evolution of mental tests of a number of types, by means of 
which we have sought to determine general intelligence and 
special aptitudes for training. The first aspect of the move- 
ment has been longer under way, and has by now resulted 
in an extensive series of educational tests for the measure- 
ment of instructional results in the different school subjects; 
the other has resulted in the evolution of individual and 
group tests for general intelligence, various types of scales, 
and, more recently, the application of the idea to the crea- 
tion of personality and aptitude tests of a number of types. 
It is in this second phase of the test movement that the 
largest creative work is now being done. 
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For the educational tests we have for some time had a 
number of teaching texts covering the field in more or less 
detail, but for the domain of mental tests there was no ade- 
quate presentation in a single volume until the appearance 
of the first edition of the present work, first published in 
1926 . After a dozen years of large usefulness as a textbook 
in the field of mental testing, the author has now thoroughly 
revised and in part rewritten the earlier volume so as to 
present the important developments that have since taken 
place in the subject. IIow thorough the revision has been 
the author states in detail in his preface to this edition. 

The past dozen years have been important ones in the 
field of mental testing. In particular there has appeared a 
complete revision, extension, and doubling of the Stanford- 
Binet Scale, a large number of personality and aptitude 
tests and scales have been worked out and put into use, the 
technique of testing has been further developed and per- 
fected, and much new evidence as to the nature of mental 
ability itself has been brought forth, especially under the 
headings of factor analysis and the study of primary abili- 
ties. The author in his revision has fully covered these 
more recent developments and studies and theories, thus 
making his text again, as it was originally, a comprehensive 
presentation of the field of mental testing up to the time of 
issue. The work of hundreds of individual investigators 
has been organized into a systematic treatise, and the place 
and work of each have been given their proper setting as 
parts of a great movement. The volume is accordingly 
again offered to teachers of college and university classes in 
the study of mental testing, and to individual students of 
the field, with confidence that it will prove even more use- 
ful as a textbook than did the earlier edition. 

Ellwood P. Cubberley 
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The development of mental tests during the past dozen 
years has necessitated a thoroughgoing revision of this 
book. The general plan of organization remains the same. 
The early chapters present an historical account of the 
development of mental tests; the middle chapters discuss 
the technique of testing and of the interpretation of the 
scores; and the concluding chapters discuss the application 
and interpretation of tests. 

The historical chapters have been extended and brought 
down to date. This involved, for example, an extension of 
the description of the correlation method to include factor 
analysis, the account of the new revision of the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet scale, a discussion of aptitude tests 
and tests of primary abilities, and an extensive addition to 
the description of personality tests. 

The chapters on the technique of mental tests were 
revised in order to include recent developments in this 
field. Some parts of these chapters are completely rewritten. 

The organization of the latter part of the book has been 
modified to provide for a rearrangement of the material 
so as to give it a more evident relation to educational appli- 
cations. The material formerly included in the chapter on 
“Mental Growth” has been somewhat condensed and has 
been placed in a new chapter on the “Basic Facts Under- 
lying the Educational Uses of Tests.” The material in the 
old chapter on the “Relation of Intelligence to Delin- 
quency” has also been somewhat condensed and put in the 
same new chapter The more explicit discussion of the 
“Educational Uses of Tests” has been separated from this 
material and has been placed in a separate chapter. The 
chapter on “The Application of Mental Tests to Voca- 
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tional Guidance and Selection” has been omitted because 
this field has become so elaborate that it warrants a more 
detailed discussion than can be given in a general text. 
The chapters on the “Interpretation of Intelligence Tests” 
and on “The Nature of Intelligence” have been retained 
but have been completely rewritten to bring them into 
conformity with recent evidence and with recent theories 
regarding the nature of ability. The discussion of these 
subjects has been broadened to include not only intelligence 
tests but tests of other forms of ability. The various 
theories of ability discussed in the last chapter are presented 
in somewhat more comprehensive and systematic fashion 
than was done in the ea.lier edition. 

Throughout the book, as in the earlier edition, the 
attempt has been made to present fairly the facts concerning 
mental tests. The book has not been written exclusively 
from the point of view of any one of the several theories 
which are in existence. Where a preference for one or 
another point of view has been ex})rcssed, it has been done 
only after the various points of view have been presented 
as fairly as possible. The author believes that this mode 
of treatment in a text is preferable to a treatment of the 
subject from the point of view of a single theory even 
although the latter might give a somewhat more systematic 
book. 


Fr.\nk N. Freeman 



Preface to Original Edition 

The aim of this book is to give an account of all the im* 
portant types of mental tests. No book, so far as I am 
aware, has yet appeared which has this scope. A number of 
books treat of special kinds or aspects of mental tests — 
chiefly of intelligence tests, but none includes a description 
of intelligence tests, of tests of special capacities, and of 
nonintellectual or personality tests. All these kinds of 
tests are important in their practical application, and they 
all involve much the same principles. It seems desirable, 
therefore, to treat them together. 

The general descriptive part of the book is organized 
historically. The historical approach gives a convenient 
method of introducing the various types of tests, and at the 
same time gives the best basis for the appreciation of both 
the value and the limitations of tests. 

Throughout the book there is an emphasis on principles as 
contrasted with the mere surface facts concerning mental 
tests. The aim is to reveal the scientific problems which are 
involved in the design, application, and interpretation of 
tests, and not merely to prepare a manual for training 
practitioners. 

Due to the recency of the development of mental tests, 
many of the principles which are involved in them are not 
very fully agreed upon, and some are not yet very clearly 
recognized. In such a case, where the points under discus- 
sion are still matters of debate, and where some of them are 
matters of individual opinion or interpretation, it seemed 
desirable to present various points of view, together with 
the evidence and the conclusions of the author. At the risk 
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These experiments had very little immediate application to 
educational problems. They laid the foundation, however, 
for the development of tests which could be used for the 
practical differentiation of the pupils in the school. 

The beginning of the development of practical tests is 
represented in the work of Binet. Binet, like other psychol- 
ogists, had been experimenting with tests during the decade 
1890-1900, but his labors during this early period had been 
of little more practical value than those of other experi- 
menters. During the first decade of the present century, 
however, he succeeded in developing the scale which over- 
came the shortcomings of the earlier tests and which proved 
to be of immense practical value. The outstanding charac- 
teristic of this decade was the development of the individual 
scale of the type of the well-known Binet-Simon scale. 
This test was applied particularly to the discovery of back- 
ward, subnormal, and feeble-minded children, in order that 
they might be assigned to special classes. 

While the dominant interest during this period was in 
groups of tests which are represented by the age scales of 
the type of the Binet scale, there was also a considerable 
amount of experimentation going on with single tests by 
means of the method of correlation statistics. While the 
study of these single tests by means of the correlation 
method did not at the beginning prove very fruitful, it led, 
during the following decade, to types of experimentation 
and the development of types of tests which proved to have 
still wider application than the individual tests of the age- 
scale type. These later tests are the prevalent group point 
scales. The past two decades saw an enormous develop- 
ment of these group tests, which can be applied conven- 
iently to children on a large scale. The most important fac- 
tor in the large-scale development of these tests was, of 
course, the World War, which was the occasion of the pro- 
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duction of the army scales, and of scales patterned after 
them for use in the schoolroom. Coincident with the exten- 
sion of tests came the shifting of interest from the backward 
or feeble-minded child to the normal child, and particularly 
to the child of unusual ability. 

During the past few years an enormous number of group 
tests has been given. Over 1,700,000 men were given the 
Army Alpha Test. Following the War, a committee of 
psychologists who had been concerned with the develop- 
ment of the army tests formulated the National Intelligence 
Test. Within less than a year after this test was issued, 
over 575,000 copies were sold. During the year 1922-23, 
800,000 copies of this test were distributed. During the 
same year one firm which deals particularly in mental tests 
had sold over 2,500,000 intelligence tests. There are, at the 
present time, over forty well-known group tests of intelli- 
gence on the market which are designed for use in the 
schools. They are adapted to stages of development rang- 
ing from the kindergarten to the university. They are used 
not only in the schools, but also in the industries and in the 
courts. The terms in which mental abilities are described 
have become incorporated into popular language. The 
possibility of measuring an individual's intelligence by a 
short and simple test has captured the imagination of school 
people and of the general public. 

1. A sample intelligence test 

In order that the reader may at the outset of the discus- 
sion make direct acquaintance with this one type of mental 
test — the intelligence test — he is here given an oppor- 
tunity to examine or to take an abbreviated form of such a 
test. The purpose of putting the test in at this point is to 
give the reader an idea of what we are talking about when we 
discuss mental tests. He should, of course, not draw con- 
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elusions as to what the test measures or as to the meaning 
of the score until he has read the later chapters. 

The following test was designed for group administration. 
It is graded to suit the capacity of high-school seniors and 
college freshmen. The original from which the abbreviated 
form was made up is Test /F, Psychological Examination^ 
by L. L. Thurstone.^ 

The directions should be followed faithfully. 

DraECTIONS 

This is a test to see how quickly and accurately you can think. 
The result of the test will be used by your advisers in order that 
they may know more about your abilities. 

On the inside pages there are 56 short problems. In each case 
you are told exactly what to do. Notice the instructions care- 
fully. You may use the margin for figuring. 

If you come to a problem that you do not understand, go to 
the next problem. 

Take ten minutes. Solve as many problems as you can in the 
time allowed. 

Solve the problems in order given. Do not skip about on the 
page. 

The Test 

1. Underline the correct answer. 

London is in England Australia Brazil 
Spain 

The correct word is England. Underline that word. 

2. Underline the correct answer. 

Boston is in Connecticut Rhode Island Maine 
Massachusetts 

S. Underline the correct answer. 

Diamonds are obtained from mines reefs 
elephants oysters 

^ This test is published by C. H. Stoelting Company and is used by per* 
mission of the author. 
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4. Underline two words that have the same relation as loco- 
motive and train. 

station horse hub baggage buggy 

Underline horse and buggy because the horse pulls the 
buggy and the locomotive pulls the train. 

5. Underline two words that have the same relation as good 
and bad. 

taste sweet conduct sour polite 

Underline sweet and sour because they are opposite in 
meaning, just as good and bad are opposite in meaning. 

6. Underline two words that have the same relation as ear and 
hear. 

eye hair blue see eyebrow 

7. Underline two words that have the same relation as palace 
and king. 

hut peasant bam farm city 

8. Make a perfect sentence. Write one word on a blank. 

There are days in a week. 

Write the word seven in the blank. 

9. Make a perfect sentence. One word on a blank. 

The boy will his hand if plays with fire. 

10. If the following conclusion is true, underline true; if it is 
false, underline false. 

Brown is shorter than Smith. Jones is shorter than 
Brown. Therefore Jones is shorter than Smith. 

True False (Underline one) 

11. Don’t put all your eggs in one basket. 

Check two of the following statements with nearly the 
same meaning as the above proverb: 
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.... The mouse that has but one hole is soon caught. 
.... Catch the bear before you sell his skin. 

.... The proof of the pudding is the eating. 

Put not all your crocks on one shelf. 

Check the first and fourth statements. 

12. Tall oaks from little acorns grow. 

Check two of the following statements with the same 
meaning as the above proverb: 

.... No grass grows on a beaten road. 

Large streams from little fountains flow. 

.... The exception proves the rule. 

.... Great ends from little beginnings. 

IS. Write the two numbers that should come next. 

2 4 6 8 10 12 

The two numbers are 14 and 16. 

14. Write the two numbers that should come next. 

2 2 S 3 4 4 

15. Write the two numbers that should come next. 

1 7 2 7 S 7 

The two numbers are 4 and 7. 

16. Write the next two numbers. 

1 4 7 10 13 16 

17. Underline the correct answer. 

Arthur Brisbane is famous as a newspaper nruiti 
comic artist athlete actor. 

18. Underline two words with the same relation as egg and 

bird. 

crack seed plant grow nest 
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19. Make a perfect sentence. One word on a blank. 


The poor is hungry because. 

has nothing to 


20. John’s birthday is after Harry’s, and Harry’s birthday is 
after Tom’s. Therefore Tom’s birthday is before John’s. 

True False (Underline one) 

21. ** Every one of us, whatever our speculative opinions, knows 

better than he practices, and recognizes a better law than 
he obeys.” (Froude.) 

Check two of the following statements with the same 
meaning as the quotation above: 

. . . .To know right is to do the right. 

.... Our speculative opinions determine our actions. 

. . . .Our deeds fall short of the actions we approve. 

.... Our ideas are in advance of our every day behavior. 

22. Write two numbers that should come next. 

14 16 18 20 22 24 

23. Underline the correct answer. 

Yale University is at Annapolis Ithaca Cam- 
bridge New Haven 

24. Underline two words with the same relation as foot and 
man. 

hoof leather shoe cow leg 

25. Underline the correct answer. 

“The makings of a nation” is an ad. of a tobacco 
flour beer health food 

26. Underline two words with the same relation as wash and 
face. 

sweep broom floor straw clean 
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27. Make a perfect sentence. One word on a blank. 

It is very to become acquainted 

persons who timid. 


28. Since all metals are elements, the most rare of all the metals 
must be the most rare of all the elements. 

True False (Underline one) 

29. A small leak will sink a ship. 

Check two of the following statements with the same 
meaning as the above proverb : 

. . . .Untempted virtue is easily retained. 

.... A spark may start a great fire. 

.... When the cat is away the mice will play. 

.... Reputation may be ruined by a word. 

30. Write the two numbers that should come next. 

2 3 5 8 12 17 


31. Underline the correct answ^er. 

Dioxygen is a disinfectant food product pat- 

ent medicine tooth paste 

32. Underline the two words with the same relation as skating 
and winter. 

swimming diving floating hole summer 

33. Underline the correct answer. 

The Corona is a kind of phonograph multigraph 
adding machine typewriter 

34. Underline two words with the same relation as able and 
unable. 

muscle exercise strong ax weak 
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85. Make a perfect sentence. One word on a blank. 

The dog a useful because 

his intelligence and faithfulness. 

86. All the members of the Civic Club are members of the 
University Club; Smith is not a member of the University 
Club; therefore he is not a member of the Civic Club. 

True False (Underline one) 

87. Equality is the life of conversation; and he is as much out 
who assumes to himself any part above another, as he who 
considers himself below the rest of society.” (Steele.) 

Check two of the following statements with the same 
meaning as the above quotation. 

.... One should assume himself below those with whom 
he converses. 

.... One should not consider himself on a different level 
from those with whom he converses. 

.... One must talk or be talked to, there is no middle 
ground. 

. . . .Conversation should be democratic. 

88. Write the two numbers that should come next. 

28 31 S3 36 38 41 

39. Underline the correct answer. 

The Delco System is used in plumbing filing 
ignition cataloguing 

40. Underline two words that have the same relation as tele- 
phone and hear. 

shout telegraph spyglass distance see 

41. Underline the correct answer. 

Darwin was most famous in literature science 
war politics 
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42. Underline two words with the same relation as reward and 
hero. 

God everlasting punish pain traitor 

4S. Make a perfect sentence. One word on a blank. 

A home is merely a place one 

live comfortably. 

44. All double-convex lenses magnify; plano-convex lenses are 
not double-convex; therefore plano-convex lenses do not 
magnify. 

True False (Underline one) 

45. Familiarity breeds contempt. 

Check two of the following statements with the same 
meaning as the above proverb. 

Every bird likes its own nest best. 

.... Sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 

. . . .Birds of a feather flock together. 

... .No man is a hero to his valet. 

46. Write the two numbers that should come next. 

42 41 37 36 32 31 

47. Underline the correct answer. 

The battle of Lexington was fought in 1620 1775 

1812 1864 

48. Underline two words with the same relation as floor-walker 
and store. 

policeman fire street conductor wagon 

49. Underline the correct answer. 

The Overland car is made in Toledo Flint 

Buffalo Detroit 
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50. Underline two words with the same relation as table and 
wood. 

stove bottle paper iron cork 

51. Make a perfect sentence. One word on a blank. 

The is always shining storm clouds 

sometimes it us. 

52. No Athenians could have been Helots, for all Helots were 
slaves, and all Athenians were free men. 

True False (Underline one) 

53. “ No great genius was ever without some mixture of mad- 
ness, nor can anything grand or superior to the voice of 
common mortals be spoken except by the agitated soul.” 
(Aristotle.) 

Check two of the following statements with the same 
meaning as the above quotation. 

. . . .Genius is essentially hard work and persistence. 

.... Contented and serene characters are the ones that 
produce works of genius. 

.... Genius and insanity have certain elements in common. 
.... Strokes of genius are likely to come after times of 
great disturbance or stress for the individual. 

54. Write the two numbers that should come pext. 

15 18 24 33 45 60 

55. Underline the correct answer. 

Plymouth Rock is a kind of horse cattle gran- 
ite fowl 

56. Underline two words with the same relation as Japanese 
and Japan. 

I>utch Russia Holland Siberia Spanidi 
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reliability and significance of intelligence tests. This dis- 
cussion was carried on chiefly by lay writers, or at least by 
observers who did not have specialized training in psy- 
chology or an intimate knowledge of mental tests. Popular 
opinion goes to greater extremes concerning mental tests 
than does the opinion of psychologists.^ It is marked both 
by more implicit confidence in them and more extreme skep- 
ticism. 

Similarly, popular opinion shows the sharpest fluctua- 
tion from one period to another. Before the World 
War, the average intelligent layman probably had little 
confidence in the value or the use of mental tests. After 
the War, he believed that psychologists had devised a 
simple and relatively perfect method of measuring intel- 
ligence. 

That popular opinion should be subject to more extreme 
fluctuation than the opinion of psychologists is easily under- 
stood. The psychologist realizes that mental tests are the 
product of a long period of experimentation. He knows 
that our present-day tests have been developed from earlier 
forms of tests, that they constitute an improvement over 
the earlier forms, but that they arc subject in some degree to 
the limitations of the first attempts. He knows what the 
difiSculties were which confronted the earlier experimenters, 
and the methods which were adopted to overcome these 
difficulties. He knows, furthermore, that these difficulties 
have been only partly met. 

The layman, on the other hand, has been accustomed 
to tliink of mental tests as sometliing absolutely new. 
He regards them as an invention. He believes that 
psychologists have made a clear analysis or classification 
of human abilities, and that they pretend to have de- 

^For the agreement among psychologists see Frank N. Freeman, “A 
Referendum of Psychologists,” Century, 107 (December, 1923), 237-45. 
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vised methods by which these abilities may be perfectly 
measured. 

This view seems to leave the way open for only one of two 
extreme conclusions. One may either regard mental tests 
as wholly successful, or he may entirely reject them. This 
view of the tests seems to furnish no opportunity for an 
intermediate view. There is no basis upon which one may 
form an opinion of the limitations of the tests and of the 
range of the problems to which they are adapted. 

A correct knowledge of the nature and development of 
mental tests shows the absurdity of the fundamental assump- 
tion which underlies the popular view. Mental tests are 
not absolutely new devices. They are not magical instru- 
ments for the discrimination and measurement of mental 
capacities. Their fundamental characteristics are the same 
as those of the ordinary examination with which we have 
been familiar so long. 

The methods of the examination have, of course, been 
very greatly refined. Students of mental tests have dis- 
covered what will work and what will not work. They have 
devised methods of organizing tests so that they will measure 
the abilities which are the most significant factors in general 
human behavior. They have discovered methods of making 
the tests so widely applicable that broad comparisons can 
be made by means of them. 

Mental tests enable us to secure with comparative ease 
a more widely comparable measure than could be secured 
by any other means. Their accuracy, furthermore, is at 
least comparable to that of the best methods which exist 
beside them. In addition to this, they enable us to make 
a type of analysis of mental abilities which we cannot make 
as satisfactorily by any other means. All these advantages 
of mental tests must be granted. 

At the same time, it must be recognized that enthusiastic 
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advocates of mental tests sometimes give excuse for the un- 
due enthusiasms of the layman. While we recognize the 
advantages which they offer, we must not exaggerate the 
accuracy of the measures which they yield. We must 
recognize that the ratings of human capacity which they 
enable us to make are correct only within certain limits of 
error. 

We must recognize further that the nature of the capaci- 
ties which they measure are known to us only in a rough 
way. The interrelationships between the abilities which 
are measured by various tests arc often very surprising. 
They indicate that abilities which we would not expect to 
be closely related do, as a matter of fact, correspond very 
closely, and abilities which we arc accustomed to believe 
closely associated are really comparatively independent of 
one another. 

The advancement of the technique of mental tests will be 
furthered most by a sane recognition of both the advantages 
and the limitations of the present tests. We may be grate- 
ful for that which tliey funiish us, without exaggerating 
what they have to ofler. An unwarranted satisfaction with 
present tests will prove a hindrance to the experimentation 
which is necessary for the development of tests of greater 
accuracy, greater range, and of more analytical power than 
our present tests possess. 

Our present tests are most successful as measures of the 
composite of mental abilities which is sometimes called 
intelligence. The chief problem in the development of men- 
tal tests at the present time is the need of more precise defi- 
nition of the abilities or traits which are to be measured. 
In the past, abilities or traits have been defined chiefly in 
terms of the performance on tests, and the tests have re- 
quired composites of abilities or forms of behavior. The 
value of the tests has been judged in terms of their work- 
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ability in practical situations. Thus, intelligence is what is 
measured by intelligence tests and the intelligence tests are 
useful because they enable us to predict performance in 
school and in some other situations. 

For many years certain psychologists, particularly 
Spearman, have not been satisfied with this kind of defini- 
tion. They have tried to obtain a more precise analysis and 
definition by means of a statistical study of the scores of 
tests and the development of new tests which will give a 
clearer separation of abilities. 

In recent years this statistical investigation, called factor 
analysis, has been vigorously pursued. It has led to some- 
what divergent theories, and its bearing on test construc- 
tion is not yet clear. That it will have an important 
bearing on the future development of mental tests seems 
evident. 


3. Definition and classification of tests 
A test may be fundamentally distinguished from a de- 
scriptive account of a mental function. Both the descrip- 
tive account and the mental test involve the use of accurate 
experimental technique, but the aims of the two forms of 
procedure are different. The aim of the descriptive account 
is to determine how a mental function operates, how it 
develops, what its causes and effects are. We may be 
interested, for example, in breaking up a perception into 
its constituent sensations. We find that what looks at first 
glance like a simple experience is really a complex one. We 
may be interested in learning the causes of peculiar experi- 
ences, such as optical illusions. In doing this, we again 
break up or analyze the experience into its parts. We may 
be interested in studying the growth or development of a 
mental ability. Some studies are concerned with the learn- 
ing process. They trace the effect of practice upon skill or 
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knowledge. A somewhat similar study is the investigation 
of the development of the mental capacity in the child as he 
grows from babyhood to maturity, or the somewhat parallel 
development of the mental life of animals from the lowest 
organisms to the higher mammals. 

In contrast to these types of study and to these aims, the 
mental test seeks to measure the strength, precision, or effec- 
tiveness of the present operation of any mental activity. It 
does not aim to determine how the activity was developed or 
in what it originated, or, necessarily, the elements of which it 
is composed. It takes the ability as it exists at the present 
time, and attempts to set up means of estimating its degree. 
In the case of sensation, for example, a test aims not to ana- 
lyze the sensation, but to determine the ability of the indi- 
vidual to discriminate between sensory stimuli which differ 
by a slight degree. In the case of learning, the test seeks 
not to discover how one learns, but to discover the rapidity 
or accuracy with which one person can learn in comparison 
with other persons. 

Mental tests, again, may be distinguished from educa- 
tional tests. The aim of both alike is to measure the present 
efficiency of the individual in certain specific respects. 
They differ, however, in this: whereas the educational tests 
seek to measure the products of training, and indirectly to 
determine the efficiency of the training which the individual 
has received, the mental tests aim to measure the original 
capacity which the individual had for the acquirement of 
skill or knowledge or ability. The extent to which educa- 
tional and mental tests are able to meet the demands of these 
contrasted aims is a matter to which we shall have to give 
attention later in the discussion. 

We may note in passing that mental tests and educational 
tests have often been studied in relation to one another, in 
order that it might be determined what the ratio is be- 
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tween the inherent capacity of an individual or group of 
individuals and the actual achievement which they have 
made. 

Tests, whether they be mental tests or educational tests, 
are both relative. That is, the score which results from the 
application of the test has significance only by comparison 
with scores which are made by other individuals. The 
score serves as a comparatively exact numerical method of 
indicating the rank of the individual in a group in which he 
may be placed or with which he may be compared. The 
absolute score which the individual makes, taken by itself, 
has, therefore, no significance. The method by which is 
expressed the relationship between the score of an individual 
and the scores of the group constitutes one of the important 
phases of the technique of mental testing. 

Mental tests are of various kinds, according as they aim 
to measure general or special capacities. The tests which are 
most widely used by educators at the present time are gen- 
eral tests, usually called general intelligence tests, or some- 
times menial alertness tests. There are, however, a consider- 
able number of tests in use vhich aim to measure not all- 
round or general intellectual capacity, but which, on the 
other hand, aim to measure some special capacity or set of 
capacities. An example of such tests is the collection of tests 
of musical ability designed by Seashore. A good many tests 
of special capacity have been used in vocational guidance. 
The purpose of this book will be to include a treatment of 
the special tests as well as the general ones. 

We sometimes speak of tests as though they measured 
intellectual capacity directly. This, of course, is not true. 
What they measure is the manifestation of capacity in action 
or in behavior. Intellectual capacity is not something which 
can be seen, felt, heard, or measured in any direct fashion. 
We assume in mental tests that the behavior of the individ- 
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ual expresses or represents the maximum of which he is 
capable. 

Behavior, however, is always conditioned, not only by 
capacity, but also by previous experience or training. A 
person is able to play a piano or to write on a typewriter 
not only because he has the capacity for learning to use these 
instruments, but also because he has gone through a course 
of training. These are specific but rather extreme cases. 
To take a more widely applicable and general case, a person 
is able to use language because he has come in contact with 
language and has acquired the a})ility to pronounce words 
and a knowledge of the meaning of words. Somewhat more 
generally still, a person has learned to distinguish a color 
because he has met with different colors. He has learned 
to distinguish the pitch of tones because he has met with 
tones of different pitches. 

In all of these c<ises, or in any case which might be 
mentioned, the capacity which the individual has to start 
with is combined with the results of his training to make up 
the ability which he possesses at the present moment or at 
the moment of being tested. If training is thus always 
present as a factor in determining present ability, how is it 
possible to distinguish native capacity from the results of 
training? To put the question in a somewhat more specific 
way, how can we determine that the differences between 
individuals are due to differences in their capacity, rather 
than to differences in the training which they have received? 

Mental tests are so designed as to meet this dilBBculty, so 
far as possible, in the following manner: The particular 
activities which are demanded of the individual being tested 
are selected from among those which are common to the 
experience of all the persons who are to be compared. Or, 
to put it in another w^ay, it is assumed that training or ex- 
perience in the activities which are being tested are equal. 
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or as nearly as possible equal, among all the individuals. 
For this reason, typewriting or piano-playing, for example, 
would not be taken as the subject of a mental test for motor 
dexterity or manual capacity. These particular complex 
types of behavior require special practice for their mastery. 
If one wished to test capacity in learning of this type, it 
would be necessary to devise some activity of a similar 
nature to these, but one which had never been practiced by 
any of the individuals who were to be tested. The meas- 
urernciit of the ability of the individual to distinguish the 
pitch of two tones, or the shade of two colors, is, in contrast 
to typewriting or piano-playing, a suitable test for native 
capacity, because all the individuals who are likely to be 
tested have bad sufficient practice in doing these things to 
bring their capacities up to something near their maximum. 
This is partly due to the fact that everybody has had 
practice in these things, and partly to the fact that they are 
not so susceptible to practice as the more complex activities 
of piano-j)laying or typewriting. 

It may, of course, be questioned whether it is ever possible 
to find activities in which the individuals who are to be 
compared have had equal opportunity for training, or in 
which training is a negligible factor. We are faced here 
with a dilemma. If we choose to measure abilities in which 
training has little effect, we find that our measurements 
have very little general significance. If, on the other hand, 
we select abilities which are complex in their nature, and 
which are therefore of general significance, we find it diffi- 
cult to secure activities in which previous experience is not 
an important factor. This is one of the problems concerning 
which a knowledge of the development of tests and their 
technique will enable us to be duly critical and on our guard. 

We may summarize this descriptive account of mental 
tests in the following definition: Mental tests are instru* 
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merits for the measurement of individual abilities or types oj 
behavior^ with maximum emphasis on differences due to origi- 
nal nature rather than to training or environment” 

Mental tests are instruments of measurement and not 
means of making guesses or estimates. They are therefore 
to be distinguished from methods of rating individual 
abilities by means of rating scales. They issue in numerical 
scores which can be manipulated by mathematical processes 
and combined or coni])ared with other numerical scores. 

The method by which these scores are obtained may not, 
of course, be valid, but it is of advantage that the results 
of the tests be thus expressed in quantities which are subject 
to mathematical formulation. 

The significance of the measurements w hich arc made by 
means of mental tests growls out of the fact that the tests 
are standardized. This standardization concerns the ma- 
terials which go into the tests, the method of j)rocedure 
in giving the tests and in scoring the results, and the norms 
with which the scores of individuals are compared. Stand- 
ardization, in brief, means that all of these matters are 
worked out by actual trial. The materials and methods 
of procedure are not invented by some psychologist in the 
seclusion of his study, but they are arrived at after the tests 
have been given to large numbers of children and after the 
procedure has been discovered which j)roves to be successful. 

The measurement is relative, as already noted, because 
the score which any individual makes is to be interpreted in 
comparison with the scores which are made by other in- 
dividuals. This comparison, in the case of tests which Jiim 
to measure native capacities rather than the results of train- 
ing, is completely satisfactory only in groups which have 
had approximately equal opi)ortunity, or with reference to 
mental functions in which differences of training or oppor- 
tunity have a very slight effect. It is not possible to deter- 
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mine with exactness just how far a test score may be due to 
training or to native capacity. This constitutes one of the 
large problems, both in the organization and the interpre- 
tation of tests, which we shall have to discuss at greater 
length in a later ctiapter. 

The uses of mental tests 

We may anticipate the more detailed discussion of the 
applications of mental tests, in the later chapters, by giving 
a brief summary or survey of their uses, as a means of in- 
troducing us to the fuller description of the characteristics 
and organization of mental tests themselves. Some of these 
uses are practical and some theoretical. We are more im- 
mediately concerned with the practical uses than with the 
theoretical uses. It may ultimately turn out, however, 
that the theoretical interpretations of the results of mental 
tests may have a more far-reaching practical effect than their 
immediate practical application. 

The first use to which tests are put is the classification of 
pupils in school according to ability. It has long been 
recognized that pupils differ very widely in their capacity 
to do school work. This recognition first became clear with 
reference to feeble-minded or backward children. The fact 
of backwardness was forced upon the attention of school 
authorities by the large amount of retardation and elimina- 
tion which it produced. After tests had been made of all 
children, and the distribution of pupils’ abilities had been 
tabulated, however, it was discovered that as many pupils 
possessed extremely high as extremely low ability. In fact, 
the evidence has gone to show that the pupils are distributed 
with reference to their intellectual ability in the same 
fashion above the median as below it. The problem of 
classification, therefore, is a much broader one than is re- 
presented in the selection of a few pupils for special instruc- 
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tion because of their mental deficiency. It is only within 
the past two decades or so, Imwever, that this has been 
clearly recognized as a problem. 

The classification of pupils according to abilities may be 
either vertical or horizontaL By vertical classification is 
meant the arrangement of pupils at successive levels of 
attainment or advancement through the school. According 
to this method the pupils who are able to do a certain grade 
of work are placed in a particular school grade. Those who 
are able to do a higher grade of work are f)laced in a higher 
grade. Promotion, according to this type of classification, 
is based on mental cai)acity alone without regard to any 
other factor. This may be called vertical classification. 

Horizontal classification, on the other hand, takes all 
the pupils at a given stage in school advancement, who may 
be widely diverse in their ability to do work at that stage, 
and groups them according to their ability. They are 
grouped into horizontal divisions according to ability, and 
their grouping in vertical divisions is based simply upon 
their age. If this tyi)e of classification alone is carried out, 
it does not affect promotion through the school, but does 
affect the difficulty of work or the quality of work which a 
pupil does in each successive grade. Whether vertical 
grouping or horizontal grouping is the better, or whether 
some combination of the two methods is better than either 
alone, is a problem for later, more detailed consideration. 

A second general use of tests in the school is to serve as a 
means of diagnosis of the capacity of pupils who present 
problems in adjustment because of thc’r failure to do suc- 
cessfully part or all of the work of the school. The needs of 
individual diagnosis and the subsequent treatment are not 
entirely met by the general classification which has already 
been spoken of. The failure of the pupil may not be due to 
inherent incapacity. His classification in a low group^ 
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therefore, does not solve the problem. The problem which 
is presented may be to find a means of awakening the pupil 
to the realization of his capacity. The poor work may be 
due to a variety of causes. Mental tests contribute to the 
solution of the problem by indicating the extent to which 
the poor work is caused by incapacity. While the results of 
the test are not absolutely conclusive in regard to the pupil’s 
capacity, they do, at least, indicate a line of experimental 
treatment which may result in the solution of the difficulty. 

A third use of tests consists of educational guidance. 
Some pupils may, by reason of the degree of general intel- 
lectual ability they possess, or because of the type of their 
capacity, be better adapted to some courses of study than to 
others. Again, the length of time a pujnl can profitably 
remain in school may be determined by his native capacity. 
Mental tests serve, therefore, as partial means of estimating 
the kind or extent of work for which the pupil’s capacity 
suits him. Educational guidance takes the form of advice 
in the selection of courses or of the larger grouj)S of courses 
or curricula, or of advice concerning the desirability of 
remaining in school or college or of going to work. 

Educational guidance naturally leads into and prepares 
the way for vocational guidance. The selection of the types 
of work which the pupil takes in school looks forward to the 
type of vocation which he shall pursue. Vocational guid- 
ance takes the matter up at the point where educational 
guidance leaves it, and attempts in a more specific way to 
aid the pupil in the choice of a vocation. 

Tests for vocational guidance may be tests of general 
ability, or tests of special ability. The use of tests of general 
capacity is based upon the assumption that various voca- 
tions require for their successful pursuit different degrees of 
intellectual capacity. If this assumption is correct, it is 
possible within certain limits, by' means of tests, to deter- 
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mine those groups of vocations which a person can expect to 
pursue successfully. It would not, of course, determine 
which among a group demanding equal ability he should 
choose. Tests of specialized ability aim more specifically 
to determine whether one can meet the recjuirements of a 
particular vocation, other than the requirement of general 
capacity. These tests are, for the most part, applicable to 
specialized jobs in industry or to specialized phases of the 
work of a more general vocation. They may consist of 
single tests of simple menial functions or of groups of tests 
which measure a variety of functions, all of which are re- 
quired in the vocation, or of tests which measure a complex 
activity involving a variety of separate capacities. Examples 
of all of these types of tests are in existence and have been 
tried in vocational guidance. 

The application of menial tests for vocational selection, as 
distinguished from guidance, consists in their use in selec- 
tion, transfer, or promotion of employees. Tests are here 
used not to determine what vocation an individual should 
enter, but to determine whether or not individuals who may 
wish to enter a particular vocation meet the conditions of 
that one particular vocation. This concerns the selection of 
employees. Transfer involves somewhat similar principles. 
Employees who are in one department of an organization, 
and who may not be suited to the work of this department, 
may be more capable of jjerforming the w^ork of some other 
department. Tests may be given to them to determine 
this fact. Promotion may be governed in part by capacity 
as measured by tests. 

The use of tests for vocational guidance or for the selec- 
tion of employees depends, of course, on whether or not 
vocations do differ largely in their demands, and whether 
individuals differ in the possession of capacities to meet 
these demands. Upon this question there may be a diverg- 
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ence of opinion. The complete solution of the problem rests 
largely with future experimentation. 

Again, mental tests have been applied to delinquents. 
Their purpose is to assist in fixing the degree of responsibility 
and in indicating the kind of treatment which should be 
given. Tests have been widely used in dealing with juvenile 
delinquents and somewhat less extensively with adult of- 
fenders. Widely different views were formerly held with 
reference to the significance and the interpretation of the re- 
sults. On the one hand, the 0])inion was rather general that 
mental incapacity is responsible for a very large share of 
crime. On the other hand, it was believed that while men- 
tal deficiency is responsible for certain cases of crime, and 
particularly for certain types of crime, it is, on the whole, a 
relatively minor cause. The result of these tests will be re- 
viewed more at length in a special chapter. 

The final practical use of tests of ability which will be 
mentioned here is the measurement of the efficiency of edu- 
cational units. By efficiency is meant the relationship be- 
tween achievement and capacity. In speaking of the 
efficiency of an individual, we ask ourselves not merely what 
capacity he has, but whether he realizes his capacity in 
productive activity. If we assume that mental tests meas- 
ure native capacity, and educational tests measure the result 
of training, it follows that the relationship between the scores 
on educational tests and scores on mental tests will represent 
the efficiency of the individual or of the group. This re- 
lationship has been expressed in the form of a ratio which 
is called the achievement quotient, or the accomplishment ratio. 
The validity of the achievement quotient, of course, depends 
upon the clearness of the distinction between the measure- 
ment of native capacity and of training, and upon the 
accuracy of the measures of both of these factors. 

A somewhat more theoretical problem is the determina- 
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tion of the character of the mental growth of children. The 
multitude of scores of children of various ages which have 
been gathered from the application of various mental tests 
yields a mass of material which gives a basis for more valid 
estimates of the character of intellectual growth than we 
have previously possessed. It is true that these measures 
have usually been limited in one respect. They have been 
made upon different children of different Jiges. They have 
not, that is, given successive measures of the capacity of the 
same child at successive periods in its growth. They there- 
fore give us only a mass picture of the general characteristics 
of growth, and do not enable us to determine what the 
fluctuations in the case of individuals are. Beginnings arc 
being made in the successive testing of individual children, 
so that we may, in time, possess a more accurate picture of 
intellectual development. 

One of the long-standing problems with reference to hu- 
man capacity concerns the relative effect of the factors of 
heredity and environment. The question is, do differences 
between individuals depend largely on differences in their 
inherited mental traits, or are they the product of differences 
in training and the less definable features of the general 
mental and physical environment. As we have already 
seen, the relative effect of heredity and environment is in 
reality a problem in the interpretation of the test scores 
themselves. It might seem, therefore, as though test scores 
could not be used as means of determining the relative 
share which native capacity has in any other form of achieve- 
ment. The problem presents difficulties, and we are only 
at the beginning of its solution, but there are methods, 
as we shall see in a later chapter, by which we may at least 
make some advance toward its solution. 

Finally, mental tests furnish means of studying the 
interrelationship of mental traits and of investigating 
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mental types. It is, of course, a moot question whether 
mental types exist. By types is meant constellations or 
groups of abilities which are frequently found to exist in 
conjunction with one another. One view is that there do 
not exist such types, but that the various mental abilities 
are just as likely to be associated in one way as in another. 
The study of the correlation of the scores of mental tests will 
ultimately enable us to determine whether such types exist. 
The difficulty with the interpretation at the present time is 
that the tests themselves do not measure very clearly de- 
finable characteristics. There is a large overlapping in the 
functions which are measured by the various tests. This is 
one of the problems for the future which rests, in part, upon 
the development of a somewhat new type of test itself. 

The applications of tests of personality have not been 
worked out so definitely as have the applications of tests of 
ability. This may be due either to the fact that they are 
newer or to their inherent limitations. Time will tell. 

As distinguished from tests of ability, tests of personality 
have not been extensively used as the basis for routine ad- 
ministrative practices, such as the classification of pupils, 
or educational or vocational guidance. It does not seem 
possible, thus far, to put pupils into groups on the basis of 
their responses to tests of personality which demand dis- 
tinctive educational treatment. 

In the meantime, much research is being carried on by 
means of personality tests to determine how far the charac- 
teristics revealed by them influence or are associated with 
academic acliievement, conduct, social adjustment, or vo- 
cational success. Such research may ultimately lead to 
broader forms of application than are as yet feasible. 

The chief application of personality tests up to the pres- 
ent is found in clinical examination and diagnosis. Skilled 
psychologists or psychiatrists are able to use them in con- 
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junction with tests of ability, life histories and interviews to 
gain an insight into the constellation of factors which de- 
termine the individual’s behavior. They are therefore 
valuable tools in the hands of experts but are not suitable 
for use by those without special training. 

We have now reviewed briefly the topics or questions 
which will be discussed in a more specialized fashion through- 
out the different chapters of the book. We shall first review 
at somewhat greater length the historical development of 
tests, in order that we may bring out the contrast between 
the earlier less successful atlem])ts and the later more suc- 
cessful ones. We .shall then pass in review the different 
kinds of tests, examining in some detail the most prominent 
tests which are of practical iiT)j>orLance in the school. 
Finally, we shall consider the uses of tests, particularly those 
which have imi)ortant applications in education. Through- 
out the discussion we shall emphasize particularly those 
aspects of tests which are of practical importance. 


Correct Answers to the Items of the Test on Page 4 


2. Massachusetts 

3. mines 

6. eye, see 

7. hut, peasant 
9. burn, he 

10. true 

12. numbers 2 and 4 

16. 19. 22 

17. newspaper man 

18. seed, plant 

19. man, he, had, eat (or 
equivalent) 

20. true 

21. third and fourth 

22. 26, 28 

23. New Haven 


24. hoof, cow 

25. tobacco 

26. sweep, floor 

27. difficult, well, with, are 

28. false 

29. second and fourth 

30. 23, 30 

31. disinfectant 

32. swimming, summer 

33. typewriter 

34. strong, weak 

35. is, animal, of 

36. true 

37. second and fourth 

38. 43. 46 

39. ignition 
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40. spyglass, see 

41. science 

42. punish, traitor 

43. not, where, can 

44. false 

45. second and fourth 

46. 27, 26 

47. 1775 

48. policeman, street 

49. Toledo 

50. stove, iron 

51. sun, but, hide, from 

52. true 
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53. third and fourth 

54. 78, 99 

55. fowl 

56. Dutch, Holland 

57. Brazil 

58. agree, friend 

59. few, more, person 

60. false 

61. first and fourth 

62. 17, 19 

63. cylinder head 

64. starve, thin 
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Chapter II 


EARLY EXPERIMENTATION WITH 
TESTS 

1. Early siudien of indmdual differences 

The first clear case on record of the scientific recognition of 
individual differences in mental abilities occurred in con- 
nection with the work of the Greenwich Astronomical 
Observatory, in England. In 179.5, one of I he observers was 
found to differ from his colleagues in his estimate of the 
time of transit of a star. The method which was pursued 
was to watch the star through a telescope and to note the 
time at which the image of the star crossed a line in the 
field of view. This re([uired that the observer should watch 
the star until it approached the line and then look at a clock 
and estimate the exact time at which the star crossed the 
line. Because this particular observer differed from his 
colleagues, he was discharged from the staff. 

It was later discovered, however, that it is incorrect to 
assume that some observers are right and others wrong. It 
was found that there is an error of observation in the case 
of all observers, and that the amount of this error differs 
with different individuals. This difference in the amount 
of error was called the personal equation. This term, which 
first referred to individual differences in the reaction time of 
observation, came later to be applied to differences in all 
sorts of mental attitudes and was adopted into general use. 

In 1822 astronomers came to recognize the difference in 
the reaction time of observers and to make allow’ance for it, 
but the systematic study of individual differences was not 
made until more than fifty years later. When psychological 
laboratories were first founded, the interest, as was remarked 
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in the first chapter, was mainly in general laws or general 
principles of human behavior. An illustration of one of the 
earlier generalizations is the Weber-Fechner Law. This law 
concerns the relationship between the intensity of a stimulus 
and the amount of increase in the stimulus which is necessary 
in order that the person shall detect a difference. In gen- 
eral, the principle is that if a stimulus is very intense, it is 
necessary to add a large increment in order that a difference 
shall be perceived, whereas if the stimulus is very faint, a 
small difference will be perceived. This principle holds for 
all the different senses, but the proportionate amount which 
must be added so as to be perceived differs somewhat among 
the various senses. For example, if one is looking at two 
lights which differ from one another by a slight amount, it is 
necessary that the one shall be one per cent more intense 
than the other in order that the difference may be detected; 
if the lights are seen in succession, on the other hand, one 
must be ten per cent more intense than the other. In the 
case of weights, one must ordinarily be about five per cent 
heavier than the other, in order that the difference may be 
distinguished. 

It was with such general laws as this, which deal with 
facts of behavior common to all persons, that the earlier 
scientific studies in psychology were concerned. It became 
apparent before long, however, that the differences in the 
behavior of different persons were of such importance that 
they could not be neglected. It had been common to desig- 
nate the differences among the individuals of a group of 
observers by the term probable error. This term repre- 
sents approximately the average amount by which the re- 
actions of the various individuals differ from the typical 
reaction of the group. It became evident, in the course of 
experimentation, that these divergencies of individuals 
from the other individuals of the group are not due mainly 
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to eiTor, but constitute real diflPerences in their mental 
capacity or modes of behavior. 

It is interesting that one of the earliest forms of behavior, 
in which these individual differences were clearly recog- 
nized, was the same which occasioned the recognition of the 
personal equation in the astronomical observatory. This 
form of behavior is reaction. Cattell, working in the labora- 
tory of Wundt, discovered there were characteristic differ- 
ences in the reaction time of different persons. This un- 
doubtedly called his attention to the necessity of studying 
individual differences, and stimulated his later experimen- 
tation with mental tests, which proved the starting-point of 
the development of these tests in the United States. 

Another source of interest in individual differences is to 
be found in the studies of heredity among the English school 
of scientists. A group of men, including Charles Darwin, 
Wallace, Huxley, and Spencer, were students of evolution, 
and of the inheritance of phyvsical characteristics as one 
phase of evolution. Francis Gal ton, who was a cousin of 
Charles Darwin, became interested in the extension of this 
study to the inheritance of mental characteristics. He 
believed that temperamental traits and differences in in- 
tellectual capacity are inherited in the same way as are 
physical traits. Galton made a number of scientific in- 
vestigations to produce evidence on mental inheritance. 

In order that the inheritance of differences might be 
studied, it became necessary to discover means of measuring 
these differences. One of the methods which Galton used 
was the questionnaire. He investigated differences in the 
vividness or accuracy of mental imagery by asking a large 
number of persons to report what they could remember of 
the appearance of their breakfast tabic. In addition to this 
method, he developed certain instruments for the study of 
differences of sensation. One of these was the so-called 
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Gallon whistle, which is designed to measure the highest 
tone which it is possible for a person to hear. 

Cattell was for a time associated with Gallon, and this 
association strengthened the interest in individual differ- 
ences which had been developed from his earlier study. 
Upon taking up his work as a teacher of psychology in the 
United States, Cattell proposed a program of tests. This 
program was published in the British journal, Mind, in an 
article which was j)ublished^ in 1890. Gallon contributed 
a number of comments at the end of the article, and this 
gives us direct evidence of the connection between the study 
of inheritance in England and the mental testing movement 
in the United States. 

The purpose of the program of tests which was set forth 
in Catteirs article was as follows: first, to determine the 
constancy of mental processes, or the degree in which they 
vary from time to time in the same individual; second, to 
determine the degree of interdependence between the various 
mental processes; and, third, to determine the amount of 
their variation under different circumstances. While the 
tests constitute means of measuring the differences between 
the behavior of different persons, it will be seen that a con- 
siderable share of the interest in them was still concerned 
with the analysis of the mental life of the individual con- 
sidered alone. 

The character of these early tests may be gathered from 
the list of ten which were recommended for most extended 
use. They were as follows: 

1. Measurement of the strength of grip by the dynamometer. 
This is an instrument containing a strong spring which is 
compressed by the grasping movement of the hand. The 
amount of the pressure which is exerted is recorded upon 
a dial. 

^ J. McK. Cattell, “Mental Tests and Measurements,’* Mind, XV (1890t 
37.S-80, 
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2. Measurement of the rate of movement. This consisted in 
the measurement of the quickest possible time in which a 
person could move the hand through fifty centimeters. 

3. The measurement of the smallest distance between two 
points placed on the skin which can be distinguished as tw^o 
by the individual. This measurement was made by an 
instrument called the esthesiometer. 

4. The measurement of the amount of pressure necessary to 
cause pain. The pressure was exerted upon the forehead 
by a strip of hard rubber. 

5. The measurement of the smallest amount of difference in 
weight which can be discriminated. The measurement was 
made by requiring the subject to lift two weights in suc- 
cession. 

6. The measurement of the quickness with which a person can 
react to a sound. 

7. The measurement of the quickness with which a person can 
name ten specimens of four different colors arranged in 
miscellaneous order. 

8. The accuracy with which a person can bisect a fifty-centi- 
meter line. 

9. The accuracy with which the individual can reproduce an 
interval of ten seconds. The subject responded by giving 
a signal to mark the termination of an interval of time which 
he judged equal to one which was marked off for him by two 
previous signals. 

10. Immediate rote memory. The number of consonants spo- 
ken to an individual which he can repeat immediately after- 
ward in series. 

It will be seen that these tests measure acuity of sensation, 
rapidity of movement, simple judgment, and simple memory. 
We shall find it instructive to keep in mind the character 
of these early tests and to compare them with those which 
were employed during the succeeding decade, and with 
those which were developed during the period since 1900. 


2, Early American experiments with tests 
In the few years following 1890, Cattell began to apply 
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mental tests to students in Columbia University. These 
tests were continued in systematic fashion until the end of 
the decade, and were reported upon in a monograph by 
Clark Wissler, in 1901. We shall return shortly to some of 
the results which were reported by Wissler. 

The type of interest in mental tests during this period is 
illustrated by the activities of the American Psychological 
Association. At the instance of Cattell, the Association 
appointed a committee, in 1895, for the purpose of formulat- 
ing mental tests, and of developing a program for their use. 
The committee consisted of some of the most prominent 
psychologists of the country. In 1896, the committee pre- 
sented to the Association a long list of tests. It was recom- 
mended that they be given to college students. They were 
chosen for the purpose of measuring intellectual growth and 
individual diflFerences. It was believed that they could be 
given in one hour. They were, of course, to be given in- 
dividually. 

It is not necessary to reproduce in detail this list of tests. 
They were simply elaborations of the list which had earlier 
been proposed by Cattell in his article in Mind, The gen- 
eral character of the mental capacities which were the 
subject of the test was the same. There were only one or 
two tests of a more elaborate type, which were designed to 
measure the ability to react to a complex situation or to 
carry on the processes which we ordinarily designate as 
judgment, thinking, association, or the higher forms of 
memory for complex materials. 

The committee of the Psychological Association was con- 
tinued for several years, but, so far as the record goes, did 
little more as a committee than to report lists of tests of 
this character. The most elaborate use of the tests was 
made at Columbia University. A number of other psychol- 
ogists gave the tests to college students or to other persons. 
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For example, during the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, in 1893, Jastrow had a booth at which he gave a 
series of tests to persons who offered themselves as subjects. 
Jastrow had previously reported a list of tests which had 
been given college students as early as 1891. Most of these 
early reports, however, contained no statements, or very 
meager statements, concerning the results of the tests. 

A few sporadic tests were given school children during 
this early period. The character of the tests, their aims, 
and their results may be gathered from a few typical illus- 
trations. A memory test, consisting of the measurement of 
the memory span for digits, was given to a group of school 
children by T. L. Bolton, in 1891. The scores which the 
children made in these tests wxtc compared in a very crude 
way with the estimates of their teachers concerning their 
general mental ability. The experiment thus anticipated, 
after a fashion, our modern method of examining and trying 
out tests. 

The results of this comparison are shown in Table I, 


Table I. The Relationship between Teachers’ Estimates 
OF Mental Ability and Memory of Digits ^ 

Ci:issiB<‘aJiori by the Memory Test 



On the top line of the table, opposite the letter A, are 

’Thadcleiis L. Bolton, “Tlie Growth of Memory in School Children,” 
American Journal of Psychology, IV (April, 18y2), 362-80. 
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indicated the children who were rated the highest by the 
teacher. In the middle row are those who were rated as 
average, and in the bottom row those who were rated as 
poor. In the vertical columns are represented the per- 
centages of the children of these various groups, based on 
teachers’ estimates, who fell into the three groups on the 
basis of the memory tests. For example, to begin with the 
upper left-hand figure, we see that 32.6 per cent of the chil- 
dren who arc rated in the top third by the teachers fell also 
into the top third in the memory test, 51 per cent of these 
children fell into the middle third in the memory test, and 
16.3 per cent in the lower third. Evidently, then, there was 
some relationship between the teachers’ estimates and the 
tests, although that relationship was not at all close. If we 
examine the second and third rows, we find that the cor- 
respondence between the memory-test scores and the teach- 
ers’ judgments of the abilities of the children in the two lower 
groups is very slight. 

This method of measuring the relationship between a test 
and some other measure of a child’s ability is, of course, a 
rough and crude method. It will be found to be in sharp 
contrast with the more refined methods which were later put 
into operation. So far as the comparison may be relied 
upon, however, it indicates that the effort to discover a 
means of testing the child which would agree with the esti- 
mate made of him by his teachers was almost a total failure. 

A somewhat similar comparison between the standing of 
children in certain mental tests and the estimate of their 
ability by their teachers was reported by Gilbert, in 1894.^ 
This comparison of the tests with teachers’ estimates was 
rather incidental to the main purpose of Gilbert’s study. 

^ J. A. Gilbert, “Re'^earcbes on the Mental and Physical Development 
of School Children,” Studies from ike Yale Psychological Laboratory, Vol. II, 
pp. 40-100. 1894. 
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His purpose was to measure the growth of children in a 
variety of mental capacities by giving tests to one thousand 
children of different ages. For our present purpose we may 
confine ourselves to his comparison of the standing of three 
groups of children. He asked the teachers to divide the 
children into three groups which should be called bright, 
average, and dull. He gives us the average scores made by 
these three groups in each of the tests. The tests include 
chiefly measurements of reaction time, simple memory, and 
various types of sensory discrimination. We may take, as a 
single exami)Ie, the comparison of the average reaction time 
of the three groups. They are as follows: 

Bright Average Dull 

20.7 21.2 22.4 

If we may take the averages as a reliable indication of 
the differences between these groufis, we may say that there 
is a slight difl’crence in favor of the bright children. The 
smaller reaction time, of course, indicates the higher score. 
We must interpret this difference, however, in the light of 
the variations which we find in each group. The average 
mean variation which is reported by Gilbert is 3.6. This is 
over twice the difference between the average of the bright 
group and the dull group. It indicates, therefore, that the 
difference between the groups is so slight in comparison to 
the differences between the individuals in each group that 
it would be at least of no diagnostic value and is of little 
significance of any sort. We must, of course, raise the 
question whether the teachers’ estimates gave a reliable 
classification. 

Certain pertinent questions regarding the technique of 
making these judgments are not answered in the report. 
For example, did the teachers divide the classes into equal 
groups? Did they allow, in making their judgment, for the 
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differences in age of the pupils they compared? Did they 
have an adequate idea of what was meant by brightness — 
did they distinguish between natural ability to do school 
work and the actual attainment of the children, which we 
know do not always agree with native ability. Later experi- 
ments with tests have indicated that it is very necessary 
to take such matters as these into account, and in the most 
careful manner, if the statistics which result from such com- 
parison are to be at all relied upon. 

On the face of the returns, the indication is that there is 
very little relationship between such a mental ability as is 
represented in the measurement of reaction time and the 
brightness which is exhibited by children in the school. It 
may be said at once that while the classification of the chib 
dren into three groups was probably not made as accurately 
as could be desired, the low diagnostic value of such a sim- 
ple test as that of reaction time is confirmed by other later 
experiments such as the one reported by Seashore, in 1899.^ 
Seashore gave a number of tests to a group of school children, 
among them tests of sensory keenness. These consisted of 
keenness of hearing, discrimination of pitch, and time mem- 
ory. He reported that there was no correlation between the 
standing of the children in these sensory tests and their 
brightness. A later investigator, to whom we shall have 
occasion to refer at some length, Spearman, recalculated by a 
more elaborate method the relationship between pitch dis- 
crimination and brightness as reported by Seashore and re- 
ports a correlation of .20. This correlation, even though it 
indicates some relationship, is so small as to be of no practical 
importance. That is, a test which has such a low correla- 
tion as this could not be used as a means of diagnosis of in- 
tellectual capacity. 

We may take, as our final illustration of the early applica- 

' C. E. Seashore, Some Psychological Statistics, l^iiiversity of Iowa 
Studies. 1899. 
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tion of tests to American school children, a study of the 
relationship between motor ability and marks which "was 
reported by Bagley, in 1901.^ Bagley applied tests to 
measure the following characteristics of movement: strength, 
rapidity of voluntary movement, accuracy of voluntary 
movement, steadiness of motor control, amount and charac- 
ter of involuntary movement, and reaction time. The re- 
sults from all of these tests taken together were combined to 
form what was called a motor index. The marks which the 
children made in their school subjects were then averaged 
and taken to represent class standing. 

The comparison between the motor index and the class 
standing was made in the following manner. The motor 
indices were first divided into five equal-sized groups, 
according to rank. The average of each of these five groups 
was then calculated. I'his gave a descending series of 
averages. The average class standing of the children wdiose 
scores appeared in each of these five groups was then found. 
The two series of averages are given in the following table: 

A Comparison of the General Motor Index and 
Class Standing 


Motor index 961. 8 988.3 924.3 909.0 881.9 

Class standing 77.8 80.0 83.6 83.8 84.7 


The scores were then reclassified in the reverse manner; 
that is, the school marks were first divided into five groups 
according to rank, and the averages of the groups were 
calculated. The average motor index of the children repre- 
sented in these groups, classified on a basis of class standing, 
was then found. The two series are given below. 


Class standing 92.7 87.5 83.0 74.0 67.9 

Motor index 917.2 907.1 922.8 931.0 931.0 


^ W. C. Bagley, “On tlie Correlation of Mental and Motor Ability in 
School Children/’ American Journal of Payckologyt XII (January, 1901), 
193-205. 
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It will be seen from these comparisons that the children 
who stood high, on the average, in motor ability stood com- 
paratively low in class standing, whereas those who stood 
low in motor ability stood higher in class standing. There is 
apparent ly what we now call a negative correlation between 
motor index and class standing. Later studies indicate 
that such an opposition between motor ability and school 
marks does not exist. This study, while it was a carefully 
conducted experiment in comparison with other studies of 
the time, shows the necessity of observing certain precau- 
tions in statistical procedure in making tests and in making 
comparisons from their results. These precautions have 
been discovered by experience, and can be said now to con- 
stitute a body of technique which is characteristic of the 
modern procedure in testing. 

The probable explanation of the negative result of the 
comparison which was made in the study by Bagley is that 
the children who were compared with reference to their class 
standing and to their motor ability differed in age, but were 
not representative of all the children of their respective ages. 
The older children of a class, for example, are known to be 
lower in general academic ability than the younger children. 
This is because the older children are the ones who are re- 
tarded, due to their dullness, and the younger ones those who 
are accelerated because of their unusual brightness. The 
older children, because of their mere age, on the other hand, 
are superior to the younger children in their motor develop- 
ment. This superiority of the older children in motor devel- 
opment, coupled with their lack of superiority or actual 
inferiority in academic ability, produces the appearance of 
inverse correlation or of opposition between motor abilities 
in general and class standing. While later studies have 
indicated that the relationship between motor ability and 
general academic ability is slight, they do not confirm this 
finding of a negative correlation. 
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This study, then, illustrates two points. First, if any 
relationship between motor ability and general academic 
ability exists, it is very slight, and motor ability therefore is 
not a suitable subject of testing if we wish to measure gen- 
eral intellectual capacity. Second, it is necessary to adopt 
the most careful technique in the administration and inter- 
pretation of the results of tests. We shall have to consider 
the demands of technique in considerable detail in the course 
of our later discussion. 

We may now return to the Columbia tests and close our 
account of the experimentation in the United States during 
this early period by asummary of the results of the experi- 
ments reported by Wissler, in his monograph in 1901.^ Be- 
cause of the historical importance of these Columbia tests, 
and in order to indicate in somewhat more detail the character 
of the early tests, we may reproduce the list of the Colum- 
bia tests in full. The list of traits or capacities which were 
measured in the Columbia tests is as follows: 

Length and breadth of head. 

Strength of hand. 

Fatigue as measured by an instrument called the dyna- 
mometer. 

Acuity of vision. 

Color vision. 

Acuity of hearing. 

Pitch discrimination. 

Weight discrimination. 

Discrimination of two points on the skin by the esthesiometer. 

Pain sensation. 

Perception of size. 

Color preference. 

Reaction time. 

The rate of the perception and reaction as measured by the 
rapidity of crossing out o’s in a text. 

^ Clark Wissler, The Correlation of Mental and Physical Tests. Psy- 
chological Review Monograph Supplements, Vol. Ill, No. C. Lancaster 
Pennsylvania: Macmillan Co.. 1901. 
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The rapidity of naming colors. 

Rate of movement as measured by dotting in one centimeter 
squares with a pencil. 

Accuracy of movement as measured by striking dots with a 
pencil. 

Perception of time as measured by the ability to follow rhythm 
one second after the sound has ceased. 

Association as measured by free associations tc nine words. 

Imagery as measured by the imagery test of Gallon. 

Memory as measured by four simple memory tests. 

The memory tests involved the immediate repetition of 
numbers which were seen, the immediate repetition of 
numbers heard, the repetition of a passage, and the ability 
to remember the length of a line which had been seen in the 
early part of the test period. 

It will be seen that the character of the tests is similar to 
the character of the early tests which were listed by Cattell 
in his article in Mind. They are somewhat more elaborate 
in that a larger number of tests are used, but they are nearly 
all tests either of the accuracy of sense discrimination, or the 
strength or rapidity of movement. The last three tests, 
those of association, imagery, and memory, are somewhat 
more complex in nature than the others. They give a sug- 
gestion of the type of test which has since predominated. 
They were, however, very incompletely developed, as com- 
pared with the tests which are in present use. 

The results of the tests which are of most interest to us 
concern the correlation between the various tests themselves 
and the correlation between the standing in the tests and 
college marks. The degree of correlation is expressed in a 
much more accurate fashion than in the earlier studies to 
which reference has already been made. The meaning of 
correlation will be explained more fully in the next chapter, 
but for the present we may merely say that it represents the 
closeness of correspondence between two traits. Correia* 
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tion is represented as a coeiEcient. This coeflBcient may 
range from —1 to +1. Perfect agreement is represented by 
+1. If there is no ascertainable relationship between the 
scores in two tests, except what would be present by mere 
chance, the coejSScient of correlation is zero. If the relation- 
ship is reversed, so that high standing in one test corresponds 
with low standing in the other, the coefficient becomes 
negative, and if this relationship is the extreme opposite of 
complete correspondence the coefficient becomes —1. 

With this brief explanation, we can understand the signi- 
ficance of the coefficients which are reported. A few may be 
selected as typical examples. We may first mention a few 
correlations between the various tests themselves. 

Table II. Correlation between Certain of the Columbia 


Tests 

Reaction time and naming colors 15 

Reaction time and association 08 

Marking a’s and naming colors 21 

Speed of movement and naming colors 19 

Speed of movement and reaction time 14 

Reaction time and marking as (approximately) 0 


We see from this list that the relationship between the 
scores in the different tests is very low. The highest of these 
correlations, .21, represents only a slight degree of relation- 
ship. The degree of correspondence which is represented 
by such a coefficient is so slight that one could not use the 
score in one test in any practical way to predict what the 
score of the individual in the second test would be. On the 
face of it, therefore, the abilities which are represented by 
the scores in these tests have very little relationship to one 
another. 

We may contrast the results of the mental tests with the 
two characteristics, height and weight. The correlation 
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between these was .66. This means, for example, that if we 
knew which quarter of the entire group a person belonged 
in with reference to height, we could more often than not 
predict which quarter in reference to weight he would also 
belong in. This, of course, is not an extremely close corre- 
spondence, but it is close enough to make it possible to use 
the scores in one test to predict with enough accuracy for 
certain practical purposes what the score will be in another. 
The correlations between the various tests, however, are not 
suflBciently accurate and related to make this possible. 

The next comparison that we may make is between the 
standing in the tests and in the college classes. The stand- 
ing in each test was compared with the average of the marks 
in all of the courses taken by the individual student. This 
average class standing was found to be correlated with 
the standing in the test, as follows: 

Table III. Correlation between Average Class Standing 
AND A Number of Mental Tests 


Class standing and reaction time —.02 

Class standing and marking a’s — .09 

Class standing and association time 08 

Class standing and naming colors 02 

Class standing and logical memory 19 

Class standing and auditory memory 16 


It appears that the tests were not more closely related 
to class standing than to each other. The highest correla- 
tion is between class standing and logical memory, and this 
is negligible so far as the use of the tests for diagnosis is 
concerned. In contrast to these low correlations is the 
correlation between the standing in the various subjects 
themselves and between average class standing and gym- 
nasium work. These correlations are given in the next 
table. 
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Table IV. Correlation between the Standing in the 


Various College Subjects 

Latin and Mathematics 58 

Rhetoric and Mathematics 51 

Rhetoric and Latin 55 

Rhetoric and French SO 

Rhetoric and German 61 

Mathematics and German 52 

Latin and French 60 

Latin and German 61 

Latin and Greek 75 

Average class standing and gymnasium grades 53 


It is evident that the low correlation which was found be- 
tween the tests themselves and between the tests and class 
standing is not to be explained by a deficiency in the tech- 
nique of finding correlation. The high correlations between 
the standing in the college subjects preclude this explana- 
tion. The reason for the low correlation must be found in 
the nature of the tests themselves. 

There are two possible explanations of the low correlations. 
They may be due either to the nature of the mental processes 
which are being tested, or to the faults in the technique of 
the organization or administration of the tests. Before we 
can go fully into the discussion either of the content of the 
tests, or of the technique of their organization and adminis- 
tration, it is necessary to discuss these matters more fully 
than is possible at this point. We must content ourselves 
for the present, therefore, with merely hinting at the possible 
explanation of the negative results of these tests. The 
fuller contrast between these earlier tests and the subsequent 
ones will be more thoroughly appreciated after the later 
stages in the development of tests have been described. 

For the present, it is sufficient to say that the low correla- 
tions which are here reported were probably due, in part, to 
the fact that the mental processes which were tested were 
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chiefly the sensory and motor processes. Nearly all of the 
experimental work with tests has demonstrated the fact that 
these mental abilities are not closely related to one another, 
or to the complex activities which comprise achievement in 
the school, or to achievement in vocational activity outside 
the school. The low correlations may also be due in part to 
the fact that the tests must have been given somewhat 
hastily, since the entire series was completed within an hour. 
It is possible, therefore, that an individual’s score in any 
particular test was not a stable measure of his capacity. 
If the test had been given a second time, his standing might 
have been altered seriously. Since the consistency of the 
tests was not measured, we cannot say how far this supposi- 
tion is correct in this particular case. Later experience, 
however, indicates that the scores in individual tests are 
often not very constant. If this is true, it explains in part 
the low correlations between tests, and between the tests 
and college marks. 

3, Early European experiments with tests 

We have already seen how the interest in mental tests as 
measures of individual differences was the outgrowth of the 
work of psychologists in the experimental laboratory. A 
number of European psychologists were carrying on experi- 
ments with tests during the decade from 1890 to 1900, which 
paralleled, in the main, the experiments of American psy- 
chologists. Among the mo5?t prominent of these Europeans, 
both because of the amount of work which he was doing at 
the time and because of the importance of the later outcome 
of his experiments, was the French psychologist, Alfred 
Binet. 

It is instructive to notice that Binet’s earlier work was 
apparently as lacking in immediate productiveness as was 
that of the American psychologists. He was using very 
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much the same kind of tests, and interpreted their results 
with very much the same sort of rough methods. There are 
to be found in liis work, however, germs of the characteristics 
which were responsible for the success of his later experi- 
ments. These appear in the practical character of his aims 
and interests, and in some measure in the character of the 
mental processes which he was trying to measure and which 
were represented in the tests of his later scale. We may 
glance briefly at two of the articles in which he reported his 
early work. 

In 1895, Binet^ proposed a list of tests, much as did the 
American psychologists of the same period. He did not 
report the result of the applications of the tests, nor did he 
report in detail methods by which the tests could be scored. 
His publication, therefore, was lacking in immediate pro- 
ductiveness. It is interesting, however, as indicating that 
Binet was experimenting with tests somewhat different in 
character from the tests of sensation and of movement which 
characterized the American work. We may illustrate by a 
few examples from the list which he presented. Binet first 
suggested four tests of memory. Two of these w^ere later 
used in his scale. One was the memory of geometrical 
designs, a second tested the memory for a short paragraph, 
and a third tested immediate memory for numbers. A 
second test was designed to measure the character of the 
individual’s mental images. Another series of tests was 
designed to measure attention, either the uniformity of 
attention or the number of the objects or ideas which could 
be kept in mind at one time. Another group of tests were to 
measure what Binet described as comprehension. Other 
groups were designed to measure suggestibility, aesthetic 
feeling, and moral sentiments. 

^ A. Binet and V. Henri, “La psychologic individuelle,” Annie psyckol.^ 
t. 2 (1895), 411-65. 
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It will be seen that Binet’s proposals, in contrast to those 
of some of his fellow psychologists, were very vague, and that 
the exact means by which the abilities which he described 
were to be tested had not been worked out by him. He had 
not as yet develoi)ed a technique to measure some of the 
functions which he listed. The success of the testing move- 
ment, however, has been due in part to the efforts to meas- 
ure some of these more complex mental processes, in 
contrast to the simpler ones studied in the early American 
work. 

Binet himself experimented with a number of tests of 
the simpler type, which were devised and given by him for 
the purpose of measuring attention and adaptation.^ The 
practical cast of Binet’s mind w^as indicated by the fact that 
he gave these tests to two groups of children, six being the 
poorest from a class of tliirty-two, and five being the best. 
He selected these two groui)s in order that he might deter- 
mine which tests served to differentiate the bright from the 
dull pupils. 

The first test measured tactual discrimination by means 
of the esthesiometer. This lest was given in three forms. 
In the first form the bright children excelled the dull ones. 
In the last form, however, which was somew'hat more ac- 
curate and in which there liad been opportunity for some 
practice, the difference between the two groups was very 
slight. The second test was a measure of reaction time. 
Binet ’s results agreed wdth those of Gilbert in that there w^as 
little difference between the scores of the two groups of 
children. The next test consisted of counting small points 
placed close together. Here again the difference between 
the two groups was small or non-existent. In the next 
test the child listened to the count of the beats of an instru- 

^ A. Binet, “Attention et adaptation,” AnnSe psychol, t. 6 (1899), 248- 
404. 
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ment called the “beater.” He was required to tell whether 
or not, at a predetermined given time, the rate of the beater 
was changed. In this test the dull children exceeded the 
bright ones. This result was explained by Binet as due to 
the fact that the children knew when to pay attention. He 
believed if the warning had not been given, the bright chil- 
dren would have exceeded the dull ones. 

In the remaining tests the bright children, in general, 
excelled. The first one consisted in counting the beats of a 
metronome. Here the bright children made higher scores 
than the dull ones, though the dull children improved more 
than the bright children. The next test consisted in copying 
various sorts of printed material, and the measure was the 
amount which could be copied at one act of observation. 
The bright children in each case excelled the dull children in 
this test. The bright children also made fewer errors than 
the dull ones in reproduction of letters or numbers from 
memory. In the reproduction of a design seen for a brief 
space of time, the bright children gave better reproduction 
than the dull ones. In the test of crossing as, the dull 
children made more errors than the bright ones. A similar 
result came from the test in simultaneous adding. The 
speed of the two groups was approximately the same, but the 
number of errors was greater in the case of the dull children. 
In speed of reading and copying sentences, the dull children 
were equal to the bright ones. 

This experiment would, of course, not at all meet our 
present statistical standards for an experiment in tests. Its 
results can be regarded as merely suggestive. If we take the 
results of the comparison of the two groups of children as a 
whole, we see that those tests in which the mental processes 
were more complex did, in general, differentiate the two 
groups better than those in which the mental processes were 
simpler. This undoubtedly impressed Binet and led him to 
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the selection of the more complex type of tests for his later 
scales. 

Little work of any note, aside from that of Binet’s, was 
done in Europe during this early period. Some experimen- 
tation with tests was stimulated by Kraepelin, who was in- 
terested primarily in means of diagnosing insanity. A. 
Oehm,^ in 1895, published a report of a few tests and gave 
data from which their correlation could be calculated. 
These tests dealt with perception, which was measured by 
counting letters, crossing letters, and proof reading; with 
memory; with simple association processes, such as are re- 
quired in adding; and with several motor functions, such as 
writing from dictation and reading simple material. Krue- 
ger and Spearman calculated the correlation between the 
scores in these tests, and found them to range from .44 to 
.69, aside from the cases in which no correlation was found. 
This experiment is interesting merely because it was repre- 
sentative of the earlier work, and proved somewhat more 
successful than some of the other experiments which were 
made at this time. 

A marked exception to the unsuccessful attempts of the 
earlier tests was the invention of the so-called “completion 
test” by Ebbinghaus, in 1897.^ Ebbinghaus aimed prima- 
rily to find a measure of intellectual fatigue, and he there- 
fore selected a mental process which he thought would re- 
present the higher intellectual activities. His analysis led 
him to believe that the combining activity of the mind was 
the highest. In order to measure this activity, he devised a 
test in which the subject was shown a text with certain words 
left out. He believed that if the individual had the capac- 

' A, Oehrn, “ Experimentelle Studien zur individuclle Psychologic,” 
PfiychoL Arbeiien, B. 1 (1895), 92-151. 

* H. Ebbinghaus, “Ueber cine neue Methode zur Prfifung geistiger 
Fahigkeiten und ihre Anwendung tei Schulkindern,” Zeitsck. f, Psychol.^ 
B. 13 (1897), 401-59. 
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ity in general to put together the items of his experience in 
such a way as to see their relationship, this capacity would be 
measured by his score in filling in these blanks. While his 
device did not prove very successful as a measure of general 
intellectual fatigue, it did prove valuable as a measure of 
general intellectual capacity. It was tried out with children 
of different levels of school achievement in Germany, and 
has later been very extensively used by European and 
American psychologists. 

The work of Francis Galton in the investigation of indi- 
vidual differences, for the purpose of tracing the inheritance 
of mental characteristics, has already been mentioned. 
While this work did not have much direct influence upon 
testing in the schools, it did have a large amount of indirect 
influence. It is interesting to notice in this connection that 
Galton’s successor in the Eugenics Laboratory in London, 
Karl Pearson, formulated a method of calculating correla- 
tion which is now in wide use in the field of mental tests. 

The interest in individual psychology was also promoted 
by the work of William Stern.^ While Stern did not, in tliis 
early period, develop mental tests, he made a study of the 
intellectual characteristics of prominent men — men who 
were known for unusually high intellectual achievement in 
some line of endeavor. He attempted to analyze the spe- 
cial capacity which was possessed by these men by the bio- 
graphical and questionnaire methods. Stern later be- 
came interested in the application of tests of intellectual 
ability. 

We have now reviewed briefly the typical tests which are 
characteristic of the early period, which closed about 1900. 
We may summarize briefly the outstanding characteristics 
of these early tests. 

^ W. Stern, Ueber Psychologie der indimdueUen Differenzen. 1900 . 
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4 . Summary of the early period 

The interest in tests during this period was largely theo- 
retical. It was the outgrowth of the work of the psycholo- 
gist in the psychological laboratory. It was related to the 
general interest in individual differences, and this again was 
related to the inheritance of mental traits. There were, 
to be sure, some experiments in the application of tests to 
school children, and these experiments foreshadowed, in a 
measure, the practical applications which have been made 
of tests during the past two decades. 

Most of the tests of the early period, as has already been 
pointed out, were single tests. They were not organized 
into scales. If a number of tests were given at the same 
time, the scores which were made in these tests were not 
combined. This again constitutes a marked contrast be- 
tween the earlier tests and most of those which are now in 
use. 

In the next place, the early tests were not standardized in 
the sense which we use the word standardized in the present 
time. No careful method was used to determine whether or 
not the tests were reliable. Reliability may depend upon 
the way in which the test is given, or the way in which the 
response by the individual is scored, or upon the general 
conditions under which the test is taken. We now have care- 
ful methods of determining whether or not a test is thor- 
oughly standardized. Furthermore, certain practices have 
been determined upon as constituting good standardization. 
In this respect again, then, the early tests are in contrast 
with those which were later developed. 

In addition to the fact that there was no careful procedure 
by which the reliability of a test was determined, there was 
no well -recognized method for accurately determining the 
significance of a test by comparing the scores made in it with 
other measures of achievement. Some comparisons, to be 
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sure, were made, such, for example, as those of Bolton, of 
Gilbert, and of Binet, but these comparisons were made on a 
small scale in many cases, and without the elaborate statis- 
tical technique which is now customary. 

So far as the content of the early tests was concerned, it 
dealt mostly with the sensory and the motor processes. In 
some cases simple tests of memory were used, and in a few 
cases, such as some of the tests of Binet, and the Ebbinghaus 
test, the higher mental processes were included in the meas- 
urement. These, however, are exceptions to the general rule. 

As there was no highly organized method of comparing 
the results of tests with other methods, so the method of 
systematic comparison of results was not used as a means of 
selecting the tests. The selection of tests, on the contrary, 
was based largely upon a preliminary analysis of the mental 
process which it was desired to measure. This preliminary 
analysis is not to be criticized in itself. It has, however, been 
shown to be inadequate as a sole method or criterion for 
selection. It is probably true that the further advancement 
of tests will depend in a measure upon a more acute analysis 
than we have been able to make at this time of the mental 
capacities. However, this analysis must be backed up by a 
careful statistical examination of the result. 

Finally, the results of the early tests, so far as we may 
judge by the comparison with other measures of achieve- 
ment, were for the most part negative. This negative out- 
come is illustrated, for example, in Wissler’s report of the 
Columbia tests. The consequence of this negative outcome 
is that tests for a time fell into a distinct disfavor on the 
part of professional psychologists. There was some experi- 
mentation with tests during the succeeding few years, but 
this was sporadic and did not elicit the interest of psycho- 
logists as a body. The type of prevailing interest on the part 
of professional psychologists is well illustrated by the ap- 
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pointment of a new committee on tests, in 1906.^ This new 
committee, in contrast to the earlier one, took as its purpose 
not the organization of an elaborate series of tests but the 
minute standardization of a few tests of simple sensory 
and motor processes. The work of this committee made a 
valuable contribution to the measurement of these simple 
processes, but did not contribute towards the development in 
the direction of testing the more complex or the higher 
mental activities. 

In the next cliapter we shall discuss the further develop- 
ment of single tests, particularly as it is related to the cor- 
relation technique. 

^ The work of the committee was reported in the monographs given in 
the list of references which follows: 
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Chapter III 


THE APPLICATION OF THE 
CORRELATION METHOD 


Methods of investigating correlation had been used in the 
early period of the development of tests. These methods, 
as has already been pointed out, were crude, and they had 
the defect that it was not possible to establish the degree of 
correlation by means of a single numerical quantity. As we 
have seen, there was one investigation in which the coeflS- 
cient of correlation was calculated, namely the study by 
Wissler. In this case, the correlation was calculated only 
after the tests had been given. It was not used in the de- 
velopment of the tests themselves. 

We may pause for a moment to explain in brief the gen- 
eral meaning of correlation. It expresses the degree of 
correspondence between two traits, such, for example, as 
height and weight, or musical ability and artistic ability. 
It is only possible to measure such relationships by a com- 
parison of the amount of ability possessed by tlie various 
individuals of a group. In other words, correlation is en- 
tirely a comparative affair. 

We may take as a simple example the two characteristics 
of height and weight. If all the individuals of a group were 
compared in both these respects, it would be found that on 
the whole the taller persons are also the heavier. If, now, 
this correspondence were comjilete there would be a perfect 
correlation between height and weight. One way of ex- 
pressing this correspondence is to say that the tallest person 
of the group is also the heaviest, and the shortest person the 
lightest. This expresses the relationship in terms of rank- 
order. We may, however, make a somewhat more exact 
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comparison by calculating the average height and weight 
of the members of the group, and then representing the 
height and weight of each individual in terms of the degree 
of variation above or below the average. If, now, an indi- 
vidual varies from the average in height by an amount which 
corresponds exactly to his variation from the average in 
weight, and this is true of all the individuals in the group, 
we say that the correlation is perfect. 

It might, of course, be a priori possible that we should 
find two traits in which there was not only a lack of positive 
correspondence, but even an inverse relationship. If the 
persons who stood at the top of the series in reference to one 
trait stood at the bottom in reference to the other, and if all 
the other individuals stood in this relation of opposition, we 
would then say that there was a complete inverse relation- 
ship or negative correlation between the two traits. This 
represents the other extreme. 

Many degrees of correlation may exist between these two 
extremes. There may be a high degree of positive correla- 
tion, but not a perfect one; there may be a high degree of 
Negative correlation ; or there may be low degrees of negative 
or positive correlation. If no determinable relationship 
exists of either positive or negative character, we must con- 
clude that the relation between the two traits is one of 
chance. 

It is not the place here to enter upon the description or 
the discussion of the means of calculating the correlation 
between traits. We may simply refer again to the quan- 
titative expressions which are used to represent the degree 
of correlation, and which were given on page 48. The fore- 
going statement may suffice to indicate the nature of cor- 
rehrtion for the purpose of interpreting its use in the develop- 
ment of mental tests. 

We have set in contrast the earlier and the later tests on 
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the ground that the former were interpreted by means of 
rough or crude methods of finding correlation, whereas in 
the latter the interpretation was based upon more refined 
methods. Another distinction between the two periods is 
that while, in the case of the earlier tests, correlation was 
applied after the tests had been given, and for the purpose 
of interpreting results, in the later period correlation was 
also applied while the tests were being developed, in order 
that it might be determined which tests were good and which 
were poor. In other words, correlation became a part of the 
technique in the design and organization of a test. 

By means of correlation it is first determined whether a 
test gives consistent results. For this purpose the scores on 
the test are correlated with the scores in the same test given 
a second time. The coeflScient which results is called the 
reliability coefficient. In the second place, the signifi- 
cance or meaning of the test is examined by finding the 
correlation between the scores on this test and the scores on 
other tests. This indicates to what extent the various tests 
measure the same capacities. This is a factor in the inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the test scores and in the design 
of composite scales. Finally, the test is examined by finding 
the correlation between scores in the test and some outside 
measure altogether. We shall see how these criteria are 
applied in greater detail in the course of the discussion. 

1. Spearman's criticism of statistical procedure 

The advance to the more precise method of standardizing 
tests and of calculating their results is represented in the 
writings of Charles Spearman. Spearman, in 1904, pub- 
lished an article^ entitled “‘General Intelligence’ Objec- 

^ C. Spearman, "‘General Intelligence,* Objectively Determined and 
Measured,” American Journal of Psychology, XV (April, m04), 201- 
03 . 
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tively Determined and Measured.” In this article he re- 
viewed in a critical way the previous tests, outlined the main 
problems for study, and indicated the technique by which 
these problems might be attacked. His criticism of the 
previous work is summed up under four heads. It was 
defective, he says, first, because the investigators failed to 
use precise quantitative expressions to represent the degree 
of correlation between tests, or between tests and other 
measures. The previous work failed, in the second place, 
because it did not include a calculation of the probable error 
of the correlation. In the third place, it did not eliminate 
certain irrelevant or falsifying factors which might give a 
misleading correlation which was too high or too low. 
Finally, in the fourth place, it did not allow for errors in 
observation. We may review briefly each of these criti- 
cisms. 

Spearman did not, himself, as we have already seen, invent 
the mathematical formula for calculating correlation. The 
formula had already been devised by Karl Pearson, who 
modified a previous method developed by Bravais. This 
method had already been used by Wissler, and by Aiken, 
Thorndike, and Hubbell. Pearson^s method was called the 
products-moment method. 

While the products-moment method can be applied by 
one who knows no higher mathematics, it does require rather 
elaborate calculation. Spearman contributed to the ease of 
finding correlation by presenting two simpler formulae. One 
of them is called Rank Methody and is a method of finding 
correlation by ranking instead of by calculating the varia- 
tions of individual scores from the average. A shorter or 
Footrule Method is dependent also upon the procedure of 
ranking. These two simple formulae of Spearman have been 
very widely used where the number of cases is rather small 
and one does not desire a very precise calculation. 
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Spearman’s contribution, however, is not so much in the 
production of these formula as in the emphasis which he 
placed upon the need of precise methods of calculation. The 
rougher methods, such as were used by Bolton, Gilbert, and 
Bagley, can be used to determine whether a marked degree 
of correlation exists; but to determine whether there is more 
or less correlation between two pairs of traits, or precisely 
what the degree of correlation is, it is necessary to express 
the degree of correlation in a single numerical quantity. It is 
this which the methods of Pearson and Spearman enable us 
to do. 

The expression of the degree of correlation between traits 
in a single coeflScient also made possible the comparison of 
the degrees of relationship between the various pairs of a 
whole group of traits. This led to the study of the interrela- 
tionship between mental capacities on a large scale, and also 
to the attempt to interpret the cause of the interrelation- 
ships which are found to exist. Spearman introduced this 
study, in association with Krueger, in an article which ap- 
peared in 1906.^ He was followed rapidly by several other 
investigators who made a larger number of tests. We shall 
have to consider the several studies which grew out of this 
investigation in a later section. 

Spearman emphasized, in the second place, the necessity 
of calculating the probable error of the coeflScient of corre- 
lation, or, in more general terms, of determining how reliable 
a coefficient is. Pearson’s formula for calculating the degree 
of probable error cf a coefficient was already in existence, but 
little use had been made of it. There are two main factors 
which affect the probable error of the correlation coefficient. 
In the first place, the number of cases is an important factor. 

* F. Krueger and C. Spearman, “Die Korrclation zwischen verschied- 
enen geistigen Fahigkeiten,” Zeitschrift f. Psychol.^ B. 44 (1906), 50- 

114. 
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If there are only a few persons in the group for which the 
correlation is found, chance plays a large factor in the size 
of the coefficient. To put it in another way, if another group 
of the same size is tested and the correlation between the 
two tests found, the probability is very large that it will 
differ considerably from the correlation of the first group. 
The error which is caused by using a small number of cases is 
called the error of sampling. 

The second factor which affects the size of the probable 
error is the size of the correlation coefficient itself. The 
larger the coefficient is, the smaller the probable error will 
be. The size of the probable error, then, indicates how 
much we can rely upon a particular coefficient as being a 
stable measure of the relationship between the traits which 
are compared, so far as the merely statistical factors affect 
it. It is now customary always to calculate the probable 
error of a coefficient of correlation, and to report it with 
the coefficient itself. If the correlation coefficient is not 
at least four or five times as large as the probable error, 
one should place no reliance upon the coefficient. 

The converse of this statement, however, is not always 
true. We cannot, in every case, rely upon a correlation 
coefficient which meets these demands of statistical reliabil- 
ity. Because a coefficient is four or five times the probable 
error does not mean that we can expect to get a coefficient 
within the range of the probable error in half the cases when 
we calculate the correlation between the same two traits 
in the case of another group of persons. There are other vari- 
able factors which affect the degree of correlation other than 
those of a statistical nature. For example, the army test 
has been applied in a large number of academic institutions, 
and the correlation has been found between the scores in the 
army tests and in the marks of college classes. The amount 
of correlation thus found has varied all the way from about 
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.3 to .7 or higher. We find, when we come to review 
the results of the study of the correlation between men- 
tal traits, that the variations in the coeflScients which are 
found are confusingly large. These variations make it 
necessary to be very cautious in the interpretation of the 
results of correlation, even though we may carefully follow 
the most reliable statistical method. They make it un- 
safe to place much reliance ui)on any single correlation. 
It is necessary to base our interpretations upon the gen- 
eral trend of correlation coefficients rather than upon any 
single measure. 

The causes of still other variations among correlation 
coefficients, which cannot be accounted for by an inadequate 
number of cases, are touched upon in Spearman’s remaining 
criticisms. He says, in the third place, that the calculated 
coefficient may be affected by other factors than the real 
relationship between the traits which are measured. It may, 
for example, be raised or lowered by kinship between the 
individuals who are tested, by differences or likenesses of 
the social level of the individuals, and possibly by differ- 
ences in attitudes or abilities which affect the score but 
which are not the thing which it is desired to measure, such 
as zeal, endurance, or manual dexterity. These may either 
produce an apparent correlation when none exists between 
the traits, or reduce the correlation coefficient below the true 
measure. 

Let us take age as an illustration of these irrelevant fac- 
tors, because it is clear that it does frequently affect test 
scores in such a way that it will produce an error unless it is 
properly accounted for, and because it is a factor which is 
often overlooked. Table illustrates the way in which 
age may increase the apparent direct correlation between 

^ From a Mastei s thesis by ll. W. Nutt entitled, “Rhythm in Hand writ- 
ing.” Department of Education, Lniversity of Chicago, IDIO. 
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Table V. Scatter Diagram to Show the Effect of a Con- 
stant Factor (Age) in Producing a Spurious 
Correlation 

(The X*s represent sevcn-year-old children, the 0*s ten-year-old children, 
and the T’s fourteen-year-old cliil Iren.,' 
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quality and rhythm in handwriting. The score of these two 
characteristics rises as the child grows older. The children 
who are represented in the diagram are divided into three 
age groups, of seven, ten, and fourteen years respectively. 
Those of seven years of age are designated by X's, those of 
ten years by O’s and those of fourteen years by F’s. We see 
that the X's, which represent the younger children, are 
grouped toward the lower left-hand side of the table. This 
means that they make low scores in rhythm and also in 
quality. The F’s, representing older children, are grouped 
toward the upper right-hand corner of the table, showing 
that they make high scores in both rhythm and quality. 
The O’s fall in between these two groups. 

The second fact which is noticeable in the table is that, if 
we take the symbols representing all of the individuals, 
without reference to the age distinction, we see that they 
form a group which is elongated along a diagonal line run- 
ing upward and toward the right. This indicates correla- 
tion, because it means that those who are low in one test are 
low in the other, and those who are high in one are high in 
the other. 

If now, in the third place, we look at each of these age 
groups by itself, we see that the symbols are not grouped 
along such a diagonal line. The X’s alone, or the O’s or 
F’s alone, are scattered promiscuously over a given area of 
the diagram. It is only when we include in our view the 
three age groups that we find the diagonal grouping to 
obtain. It is clear, therefore, that there is no marked direct 
relctionship between quality and rhythm, but that, because 
each one is affected by age, there is an indirect relationship 
between them when we compare children of various age 
groups together. An indirect relationship of this sort pro- 
duces what is called a spurious correlation. 

Spearman pointed out that such factors as age may serve 
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to increase the correlation between two traits or to decrease 
it. The increase is produced when the common factor 
affects both traits alike, and a decrease is produced if it 
affects one and not the other. In addition to pointing out 
this fact, Spearman presents a formula which is for the pur- 
pose of determining what the real correlation would be if the 
irrelevant factor did not exist. That is, the formula gives a 
corrected coeflScient which is derived from the correlation 
between the two processes and between each process and 
the irrelevant factor.' His formula has been superseded 
by a formula for calculating partial correlation — that 
is, the correlation between two factors which are affected 
by a third factor, if the third factor is assumed to remain 
constant. 

Spearman’s criticism v*ras important because it called 
attention to the complication of factors which aflFect a cor- 
relation coefficient. It is this fundamental point which is 
important. It puts us on the watch for spurious factors. 
When they have been discovered their effect may be elimin- 
ated by the application of the partial correlation formula, or 
it may be avoided by the initial selection of the persons who 
are to be tested. For example, the disturbing effect of age 
may be avoided by choosing children who are all of the same 
age. This is perhaps the preferable procedure when a large 
enough number of cases can be secured. 

Spearman’s fourth criticism had to do with the effect of 
chance factors or errors in measurement or observation upon 
the correlation coefficient. He pointed out that if the test 
itself is inaccurate, or if both tests are inaccurate, the ap- 
parent coefficient is lower than it would otherwise be. The 
coefficient which is found by using the inaccurate raw scores 
he called the raw coefficient He devised and presented a 

^ This description fits the 1904 article. Spearman subsequently modified 
the formula. 
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formula for determining what the true relationship would be 
if the tests themselves were accurate. This he called the 
true correlation. The application of this formula is called 
correction for attenuation. The assumption underlying the 
correction formula is that the true correlation will be higher 
than the raw correlation in proportion as the original tests 
are inaccurate. 

Here again Spearman’s criticism is probably more im- 
portant than his correction formula. Certainly, from the 
point of view of individual diagnosis, it is of no value to 
know that the correlation would be higher if the tests were 
more accurate. If the test is inaccurate the ratings 
of individuals will be unreliable. Whether the formula 
has a greater theoretical than practical importance may 
be a debatable question. At any rate, from the prac- 
tical point of view, the chief importance of this criticism 
is in calling attention to the necessity of so perfecting our 
tests that they are accurate measures of the trait which 
they do represent. If a test is found to be unstable, the 
correct procedure is to perfect it until it gives as nearly con- 
sistent results as it is possible to obtain. 

The method of determining accuracy is to give a test 
twice, give two forms, correlate half of the test with the 
other half, or make a similar comparison, and then find the 
correlation between the two sets of scores, called the reli- 
ability coefficient. If the coefficient is high, the test may be 
relied upon for consistent results. If low, the results are 
inconsistent, and no very sound conclusions can be drawn 
from the tests either with reference to individuals or with 
reference to the magnitude of the real correlation. 

This last criticism of Spearman’s has been influential in 
leading to a refinement in the methods of giving tests which 
comprises a considerable part of what we call standardiza- 
tion. The necessity of such standardization is represented, 
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for example, in Whipple's Manual of Mental and Physical 
Tests} In this book, which was first published in 1910, are 
described in detail the methods of giving some fifty single 
tests. These methods have been carefully worked out and 



Fig. 1. The Seasiioue Audiometer 

This is an illiistrrtinn of one of the instruments which represent the standardization of testa. 
Many such instruments are described by Whipple. (Courtesy of C. H. Stoelting Co.) 


are minutely described. The purpose of this standardiza- 
tion of methods of giving tests is to make the score constant 
— to insure that, on successive tests, it will be a measure of 
the same thing. 

2, Correlation studies of single tests 
The critical discussion of Spearman stimulated a number 
of intensive and elaborate studies of tests, particularly with 

^ Guy Montrose Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, Inc., 1924. 
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reference to correlation. The first, and one of the most 
careful of these, was made by Cyril Burt,‘ in 1909. We may 
take this as typical of the studies on this subject. 

Burt gave a series of twelve tests to two groups of boys, 
all of them about twelve years of age. He also secured from 
the teachers an estimate of the general mental capacity or 
intelligence of the boys. One of the groups was composed of 
students in a superior elementary school in England, and the 
other in a preparatory school. Burt’s tests included a num- 
ber which were characteristic of the earlier period of tests, 
namely sensory discrimination and motor ability. He also 
gave two sensori-motor ability tests, which required more 
complex response than the motor tests, several tests of 
association, and one which he called a test of voluntary at- 
tention. 

These tests, classified according to Burt’s description, are 
as follows: 

Sensory discrimination : 

(1) Esthesiometer test — discrimination of two points on 
skin. 

(2) Weight discrimination, 

(3) Pitch discrimination. 

(4) Discrimination of length of lines. 

Motor tests: 

(5) Tapping. 

(6) Dealing cards. 

(7) Card-sorting. 

(8) Alphabet-finding. 

Association tests: 

(9) Immediate retention. 

(10) Mirror drawing. 

(11) Spot pattern. 

Voluntary attention: 

(12) Dotting. 


^ Cyril Burt, “Experimental Tests of General Intelligence,” British 
Journal of Psychology^ 111 (1909), 94-177. 
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The card-sorting tests differed from the dealing tests in 
this respect. In dealing cards they were put into piles with- 
out regard to the character of the cards themselves. In 
sorting, they were sorted according to the numbers on the 
cards. This involved a discriminative response each time a 
card was thrown into a pile. The alphabet-finding test was 
carried out in this way: A number of cards, each containing 
one letter of the alphabet, were placed before the subject 
in an irregular arrangement. The task was to pick out 
the letters in the alphabetical order and arrange them be- 
neath the original group. The mirror-drawing test required 
the subject to draw a figure which was seen in a mirror and 
therefore reversed. In the spot-pattern test the experi- 
menter showed, for a very short time, a figure marked off 
into squares. At various intersections of this figure were 
dots. The individual was then given a card which had sim- 
ilar lines upon which he was required to place dots in the 
same position as in the card shown him. In the dotting test 
the individual being tested was seated before a rotating disk, 
covered, except for a narrow slot, by a card. On the disk 
were placed dots in irregular positions. The individual was 
required to strike these dots with a pencil as they appeared 
one at a time through the slit. This required alertness and 
a rapid adjustment of the movement of the hand to the posi- 
tion of the dot, 

Burt worked out the technique of the administration of 
each of these tests with considerable care, and, in order to 
determine how consistent or reliable the scores of each test 
were, he gave each one twice, and then calculated the cor- 
relation between the two sets of scores for each group. 
These reliability coeflScients varied considerably. The 
lowest was .38, which was found in the card-sorting test in 
the preparatory-school group. The highest was .93, in the 
test for memory of words and syllables, also in the prepara- 
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tory group. Eleven of the twenty-two reliability coeflS- 
cients which were reported were below .70, and the other 
eleven were .70 or above. It will be remembered that a 
coeflScient which expresses positive correlation may vary 
from zero to one. A correlation which approaches one there- 
fore, is high, and one which approaches zero is low. 

It is a matter of judgment as to how high a reliability co- 
eflBcient must be in order that the test may be regarded as 
satisfactory. Certainly, a coeflScient as low as .50 repre- 
sents little reliability. Perhaps we may say that .70 is the 
lower permissible limit of such a coefficient. Anything 
below this means that the test gives very variable results 
when repeated, and one can place but little reliance upon a 
single score even with a correlation of .70. A reliability 
coefficient of .90 would now be considered necessary. We 
see, then, that about half of Burt’s tests met the very liberal 
requirements mentioned so far as reliability is concerned. 

Burt used these reliability coefficients also to calculate 
the true scores according to Spearman’s formula, which has 
already been mentioned. We shall not be concerned with 
these, but shall use only his raw scores. 

The next question we may ask concerning Burt’s result is, 
which of the tests gave high correlations with the other tests 
in general, and which ones gave low correlations? The 
results agree with the conclusions which we have already 
reached from the earlier experiments. The tests of discrim- 
ination and of motor ability have little relationship to the 
other tests, or to each other. The tests which Burt desig- 
nates as measures of association or of voluntary attention 
are the ones which have the highest correlation among 
themselves, and with other tests in general. The order in 
which the tests fall, as measured by the degree with which 
they correlate with other tests, is as follows: 
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Elementary School 
Dotting test 
Alphabet test 
Card-sorting 
Card-dealing 
Spot pattern 
Tapping 
Mirror 

Pitch discrimination 
Discrimination of lines 
Touch discrimination 
Memory 

Discrimination of weight 


Preparatory School 
Dotting test 
Alphabet test 
Mirror test 
Memory 
Spot pattern 
Tapping 
Sorting cards 
Pitch discrimination 
Discrimination of lines 
Weight discrimination 
Touch discrimination 
Card-dealing 


In a few cases the order in which the particular tests fall 
differs rather widely in the two lists. This is true notably of 
the card-sorting, the card-dealing, the mirror test, and the 
memory test. On the whole, however, the two lists corre- 
spond very well, which means that the tests which show a 
high correlation with other tests in one group also show a 
high correlation in the other group. The correlation be- 
tween the order of the two lists of tests is .80, 

We may now examine the tests from a point of view of the 
extent to which they correlate with estimates of intelligence 
made by the teachers, or imputed intelligence, as Burt calls it. 
The order in which the tests fall, based upon the closeness of 
their correlation with imputed intelligence, is as follows: 


Elementary School 
Spot pattern 
Mirror 
Alphabet 
Dotting 
Memory 
Sorting 
Tapping 
Dealing 

Pitch discrimination 
Discrimination of lines 
Touch discrimination 
Weight discrimination 


Preparatory School 
Dotting 
Alphabet 
Memory 
Spot pattern 
Sorting 
Mirror 
Tapping 

Pitch discrimination 
Dealing 

Discrimination of lines 
Touch discrimination 
Weight discrimination 
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There is a rather close agreement between the order of the 
tests in the two schools as judged by this criterion, and also 
between the order based on the intercorrelation between tests 
and that based on the correlation with imputed intelligence. 
In other words, the tests which agree closely with the esti- 
mates by the teachers of the pupils’ abilities also agree 
closely, in general, with the other tests. 

This method of rating a test on the basis of the closeness 
of its agreement with other tests, or with imputed intelli- 
gence, suggests a more elaborate comparison and an inter- 
pretation of the constitution of mental ability. This more 
elaborate comparison is made on the basis of a table which 
shows the correlation of every test with every other test. 
For brevity, we shall study only the table which was derived 
from the results of the elementary-school group. Table VI. 

Table VI is arranged in this fashion. Every test is re- 
presented by a horizontal row of coefficients and by a vertical 
column of coefficients. Thus, the top row and the first 
column contain the coefficients from the dotting test. The 
next row and the next column represent the alphabet test. 
The fourth row and the fourth column represent the results 
from the correlation of imputed intelligence. The table is so 
constructed that there is a place for the coefficient of correla- 
tion between every test and every other test. By following 
each horizontal row to the point of its intersection with a 
given vertical column we may find the correlation between 
the tests which are represented in the given row and column. 
One coefficient in each row represents the correlation of a 
test with itself, or the reliability coefficient. The reliability 
coefficients are enclosed in heavy lines. 

Tables of the intercorrelation of mental tests of this sort 
form the basis of much discussion concerning the nature 
and the relationship of mental capacities. Spearman and 
Krueger, in their earlier studies, presented tables of this sort, 
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but they were not extensive enough to serve as satisfactory 
evidence upon the problem. Burt was the first investigator 
to furnish adequate material for the construction of such a 
table. 


Table VI. The Intercorrelations of the Tests Given by 
Burt to the Boys of the Elementary School 

(The numbers at the head of the columns stand for the same tests as are 
named after these numbers on the left side.) 



B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

13 

1. Dotting 

.86 

.77 

,67 

.60 

.60 

.57 

.67 

.60 

.62 

.48 

M 

.20 

.16 

2. Alpiiahet- 
tlnding 

.77 

.00 

.74 

.61 

.66 

.69 

.58 

.20 

.62 

.16 

.62 

..11 

.07 

8. Card- 
Borling 

.67 

.74 

.84 

.63 

.72 

.46 

.61 

.84 

.62 

.n 

.22 

.19 


4. Imputed 
Inlelljgcrico 

.60 

.61 

.62 

.88 

.44 

.76 

.47 

.67 

.40 

.29 

.13 

.67 

Iq 

II 

.69 

.66 

,72 

.44 

.88 

.61 

.66 

.40 

..*54 

.47 

.28 

.10 

D 

fl. Spot 
pattern 

.67 

.69 

.45 

.76 

.61 

.56 

.41 

.45 


.25 

.03 

.26 

B 

7. Tapping 

.67 

.68 

.61 

.47 

.66 

.41 

.61 

.45 

.47 

.08 

.26 

.06 

.22 

8. Aliiror 
(iia\> uig 

.60 

.20 

.34 

.67 

.40 

.45 

.4’! 

.52 

.84 

.16 


—.06 

-.05 

9, Pitch dl«»- 
cnmiuatlon 

.62 

,62 

.52 

.40 

.84 

.47 

,47 

.34 

.67 

— 07 

-.01 

.01 

-.18 

10. Line dis- 
ci uni nation 

.48 

.16 

.14 

.29 

.47 

.26 

.08 

.16 

—.07 

.60 

.26 

.06 1 

.19 

11. Touch dis- 
crimination 

.36 

.62 


.13 

.28 

.03 

.26 

.08 

—.01 

.26 

.7.1 

.16 


12. Memory 

.20 

,81 

.19 

.67 

.19 

.26 

-05 

.06 

.01 

.06 

•in 

.70 


13. Weight dl8- 
crlminat ion 

.16 

07 

.28 

-.18 

.01 

.11 

.22 

—.06 

* —.1.1 

.10 

.29 

.06 

.86 


The order of the tests is based upon the average degree 
of correlation between the individual tests and all of the 
others. The test having the highest degree of correlation is 
at the top and the one having the lowest is at the bottom. 
The fundamental observation which is made concerning a 
table of this sort by Spearman and Burt is that there is a 
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kind of consistency about the relationship between the 
mental traits which is significant. This consistency is 
shown by the fact that those tests which have high correla- 
tion on the average have relatively high correlation with 
each of the individual tests. The dotting test, for example, 
has a higher correlation with the alphabet-finding test than 
has any of the others. Its correlation with the card-sorting 
test is higher than that of most of the other tests. In similar 
fashion, it correlates to a high degree with imputed intelli- 
gence, with card-dealing, with the spot-pattern test, and so 
on. This rule has exceptions, but we shall pass tliejii over 
for the moment. 


3. Factor analysis 

This consistency in the degree of intercorrelation between 
the various tests is expressed in the term the hierarchy of in-- 
telligences. By hierarchy of intelligences is meant that 
situation in which some mental traits arc superior to others 
as measured by the degree of their correlation with other 
mental traits. They stand higher on the scale as measured 
by intercorrelation. Other traits, on the other hand, stand 
lower on the scale as measured in this same fashion. It is 
evident that if the rank order of the coefficients which repre- 
sent the intercorrelations of the various tests with one par- 
ticular test is approximately the same as that of these same 
tests with a second test the columns and the rows of the 
coefficients in a table of intercorrelations will themselves be 
positively correlated. This correlation between the magni- 
tude of coefficients in such a table has been taken as a meas- 
ure of the extent to which the hierarchical arrangement ob- 
tains. 

This fact that a hierarchy exists, so that some capacities 
are correlated relatively closely with all other capacities 
while other capacities have in general only slight correla- 
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tion, has led Spearman and his school to set up the hypo- 
thesis of a central factor which is shared in large measure by 
some capacities or traits and in small measure by others. 
This central factor is regarded as responsible for the correla- 
tion between tests. It was originally called general intelli- 
gence, but is now called by Spearman merely so as not 
to confuse it with other meanings of intelligence. A fuller 
discussion of the evidence for will be presented in the 
chapter on “The Nature of Ability.*’ 

We may now follow up the theory of this school a little 
further. 

In his first study of the hierarchical arrangement of co- 
efficients of intercorrelation between tests, Spearman took 
as a measure of the approach to a perfect hierarchy the de- 
gree of correlation between the series of correlation coeffi- 
cients which occupy the several columns of the table.^ 
Take, for example, columns one and two, Table VI, p. 77, 
which represent the dotting test and the alphabet test. The 
assumption of the hierarchy of intelligences is that if a par- 
ticular test — say the card-sorting test — correlates highly 
with the dotting test in column one, it will also correlate 
highly with the alphabet-finding test in column two. On the 
other hand, if another test, say the memory test, correlates to 
a low degree with the dotting, it will also correlate to a low 
degree with the alphabet-finding. Now, if this rule holds 
throughout, there will be a high correlation between the 
coefficients of column one and column two. Similarly, there 
will be a high correlation between all of the other columns. 
Further, if the tests are arranged in the descending order of 
their average correlation with all the tests, they will also 
be in a descending order with respect to the correlations with 
each individual test, as has already been said. Hart and 

^ B. Hart and C. Spearman, “General Ability, Its Existence and Nature,” 
British Journal of Psychology, V (1912), £1-84. 
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Spearman find the correlation between columns of tables of 
this sort to be in general fairly high. They range from ,58 
to .98. This they consider to have a very significant bear- 
ing upon the constitution and relationship of mental ability. 

The matter may be simplified iJy considering only four 
abilities, for example, the first four in Table VI. The in- 
tercorrelations are as follows: 


1. Dotting 

2. Alphabet-finding 


8 4 

Card- Imputed 

Sorting iNTELLiasNCB 

.67 .60 

.74 .61 


Test 1 correlates more closely with other tests in general 
than does test 2. It should then have a higher correlation 
with a particular test than should test 2. That is, the corre- 
lation between 1 and 3 should be higher than the correlation 
of 2 with 3. Similarly the correlation of 1 with 4 should be 
higher than the correlation of 2 with 4. Moreover, the re- 
lations of these correlations should be proportional, thus: ^ 


fas ^24 


The reason for this proportionality and the explanation of 
its existence are found in the two-factor theory, which will be 
described in a moment. 

The above equation may be expressed thus: 

ri$ • - fu • ras = 0 

The diflferences given by this formula are called tetrad 

* C. Spearman, “Some Issues in the Theory of ‘G* (Including the Law 
of Diminishing Returns)/’ Proceedings, British Association, Section J. 
Southampton: 1925. 
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differences. In the example drawn from Burt the tetrad 
difference would be: 

.67 X .61 - .60 X .74 = - .0353 

Apparently the relations are not proportional, as the 
theory would presuppose, but the use of this single example 
assumes that every coeflScient is a true measure of the corre- 
lation in question. In other words, it neglects the error of 
sampling.^ We should not expect the tetrad differences as 
worked out by the above formula to be all zero. We should 
expect their average to be zero, and that their probable error 
should be that which is to be expected from the theoretical 
and the actual probable errors of the tetrad differences. 
Spearman worked out the theoretical and actual probable 
errors for Simpson’s table of intercorrelations and found 
them to be respectively .061 and .062. From another table 
of intercorrelations between measures of physical traits, 
which we should not expect to be arranged in th^ form of a 
hierarchy, he found the actual and theoretical probable er- 
rors to be respectively .089 and .011. 

The early discussion of correlation and Spearman’s tet- 
rad equation have been presented in some detail because of 
the historical importance of Spearman’s work. For many 
years Spearman’s method, and his theory of abilities which 
emerged from it, was the only method of factor analysis and 
the only theory of abilities attached to it in the field. Not 
all writers on the subject agreed with his interpretation but 
no others furnished an alternative analysis. 

In the last dozen years several forms of analysis which 
are different in detail but based on the same fundamental 
principle and interchangeable mathematically have ap- 
peared. Two of these have the most direct bearing on the 

^ C. Spearman and K. Holzinger, “The Sampling Error in the Theory of 
the Two Factors,” British Journal of Psychology^ XV (19243, 17-19. 
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design of tests, the methods of Thurstone ^ and of Kelley.® 
The bearing of the interpretations which Thurstone and 
Kelley make of their results on the design of tests and the 
theory of ability will be brought out at the appropriate 
points. It is with these bearings that this book is princi- 
pally concerned. The procedure of factor analysis has be- 
come so technical and, in part, so controversial that it can- 
not be adequately treated in a general text. An exposition 
which emphasizes the two-factor method of Spearman, 
amplified by Holzinger to include group factors and called 
the bi-factor method, is given by Holzinger ® and one with 
emphasis on the method of vector analysis of Thurstone is 
given by Guilford.^ 

This discussion of factor analysis may be concluded by a 
few general remarks regarding its implication for the theory 
of abilities and the design of tests. The most important 
fact to be kept in mind is that the use of factor analysis does 
not compel one to find one particular set of factors and no 
others in a set of variables, as, for instance, test scores. For 
example, a given set of correlations can be accounted for by 
supposing that there exists one general factor present in all 
the tests; or a special factor, different in each test; or a small 
number of group factors each present in i)art of the tests. 
On the other hand, the general factor may be dispensed 
with, and the intercorrelations may be accounted for by the 

^ L. L. Thurstone, The Vectors of Mind, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. 

* Truman L. Kelley, Crossroads in the Mind of Man. Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: Stanford University Press, 1928; Truman L. Kelley, Es^ 
sential Traits of Mental Life, Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. XXVI. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1935. 

* Karl J. Holzinger, Student Manual of Factor Analysis, Chicago: 
Statistical Laboratory, Department of Education, University of (.Chicago, 
1937. 

* J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1936. 
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group factors or primary abilities. Not only may these two 
types be assumed, but a great variety of particular solutions 
may be found under each type. A third type is also possi- 
ble, in which the correlations are explained by the overlap- 
pings of groups of many particular and narrow factors. 
The solutions, to use Holzinger’s term, are permissive. 
They are not mandatory. 

What then determines which solution one shall choose? 
One consideration is that of parsimony, which dictates the 
choice of the simplest possible solution, with as few factors 
as possible. Why is a simple explanation better than a com- 
plicated one? Because it is easier to understand and we like 
it better. But is it truer to the facts? Not necessarily. 
The “law” of parsimony is more a tendency of thought than 
a law of fact. Other things being equal we should doubtless 
choose the most parsimonious solution, but other things 
may not be equal. 

What else guides the factor analyst? The psychological 
meaning of the suggested factors. A mathematician might 
devise factors that had nothing but mathematical signifi- 
cance. A psychologist tries to find factors which he can 
describe in terms of psychology or common sense. Does this 
merely mean that he takes out what he puts in? No, but 
it may mean that he is limited in his discovery of factors by 
his ordinary psychological concepts. 

The existence of factors which are conceived to be uni- 
form from person to person, and from time to time or activ- 
ity to activity in the same person, is doubted by some 
psychologists. It appears to be too rigid a conception, not 
to fit the great variety and multiplicity of human behavior 
and attainment, nor to describe the fluidity of human 
activity. It seems to posit a group of entities behind human 
behavior, like the “ faculties” of sainted memory. Perhaps 
this view is a misconception, and factors can be thought of 
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as operational concepts, defined by the measures by which 
they are arrived at. But this is rendered somewhat difficult 
by the fact that the tests of factors are worked out after the 
factors have been laid out. 

It would seem that some real basis for the choice of factors 
might be found in the nature of the organism if we knew 
enough about the organism to give us a basis. An attempt 
to apply our present knowledge would be largely specula- 
tive. We may, perhaps, get hints here and there to assist 
in deciding particular questions. This discussion, however, 
is carrying us beyond the subject of factor analysis itself. 
We shall refer again to some of these questions in discussing 
the nature of ability. 



Chapter IV 


AGE SCALES: THE BINET SCALES 
AND THEIR REVISIONS 


The studies of correlation between single tests, which have 
)een described in the last chapter, did not at once issue in 
the development of practicable scales. They were used 
ater in the development of our so-called point scales^ and 
his application will be described in connection with the 
ccount of these scales. The first successful scales of in- 
elligence were those of the type which Binet developed. 

, 1, BineVs early experimental work 

As we have already seen, Binet, in the earlier period, 
experimented with tests of the type which had been used by 
other psychologists. These tests measured the simpler 
mental capacities separately. His age scale differs from most 
of his previous tests in that it includes many tests of the 
higher or more complex mental processes, and in that it was 
so arranged that the scores which the pupil makes in the 
various component tests of the scale can be combined into 
a composite score. 

The idea which led to the use of a composite score to 
express the total results of the pupil’s reaction to the tests of 
the scale was the idea of mental age. Binet apparently 
approached this idea in the beginning in a somewhat in- 
direct fashion. The first scale which he put out, in 1905, 
was simply a series of tests of widely different degrees of 
diflSculty, arranged in order from the easiest to the hardest. 
Such a series of tests is very appropriately called a scale, 
because it ranges upward in diflSculty. 

We may pause to consider briefly some of the character- 
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istics of this 1905 scale.^ It consisted of thirty tests, some of 
them being composed of several parts. One of these, in 
fact, included twenty-five individual tests. This multiplic- 
ity of tests is the first feature of significance, and one which 
is largely responsible for the success of our so-called intelli- 
gence tests. It has been found that, while single tests may 
sometimes have fairly good reliability and validity, groups 
of tests are much superior in these respects. 

As has been said, the tests range from very easy to rela- 
tively difficult. The first test, in fact, is much easier than 
the easiest one in Binet’s later scale. It requires that the 
child should follow with his eye the course of a lighted match 
which is passed in front of his face. The fifth test of the 
series represents a higher stage of development. The ex- 
aminer wraps a piece of candy in a paper in the sight of 
the child and hands it to him to see if he removes the paper 
and eats the candy. In the tenth test the child is shown 
two lines and is required to tell which line is the longer. In 
test fourteen he is asked to give the meaning of the words 
spoon, house, dog, mamma. In test sixteen he is asked to 
tell the difference between well-known objects, such as paper 
and cloth. In test twenty-two he is asked to place in order 
five weights of eighteen, fifteen, twelve, nine, and six grams 
respectively. In test twenty-six he is asked to put in one 
sentence the three words parrot, hank, and fortune. In test 
twenty-seven he is asked to respond to a number of ques- 
tions. This is the test which contains twenty-five items. 
Among them are: “What should one do when he is cold when 
there is a fire in the house?” “What happens when one is 
lazy and does not wish to work? ” “ Why is it better to per- 
severe in what one has begun, than to give it up and try 

^ A. Binet and T. Simon, ** Methodes nouvelles pour le diagnostic 
du niveau intcllectuel des anormaux," AnvSe psgckoL, t. 11 (1()05), 191- 
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something new? In the thirtieth test the child is required 
to tell the difference between esteem and friendship, and be- 
tween remorse and chagrin. The second important charac- 
teristic of this series of tests, then, is that it is a scale of 
increasing difficulty. This makes it possible to test abilities 
of wide range, and to place the individual on a scale of abil- 
ity which is fairly continuous and uniform from one level of 
experience to another. 

In Binet’s comments on this preliminary scale is con- 
tained the germ of the later age scale. While the tests 
themselves are not classified according to years, Binet in- 
dicates what a child of three, five, seven, nine, and eleven 
years may be expected to do on the tests. Thus he tells us 
that a child of three years names and recognizes the names 
of the Inajority of objects which figure in his everyday life. 
A child of five years, for the most part, repeats three figures, 
compares two lines, and after a lesson, two weights; he is 
likewise able to define the names of familiar, concrete ob- 
jects. 

Finally, this 1905 scale involves the central idea accord- 
ing to which a difference in scores on an age scale is inter- 
preted as being a measure of differences in intelligence. 
Individuals of different degrees of intelligence at the same 
level of maturity are distinguished by the number of tests 
they can pass, just as are children of different ages. An 
idiot, for example, can pass the first six tests, or at least can 
pass no higher than the first six. The capacities of im- 
beciles are represented by the range from tests seven to fifteen, 
and of feeble-minded by the range from sixteen up to the 
point which represents normal intelligence. These levels of 
difficulty in the tests, and the levels of ability which they 
represent, stand for the ultimate mental status of the various 
types of individuals. The idiot will never develop beyond 
the stage represented by test six. Imbeciles will never 
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develop beyond the stage represented by test fifteen, and 
so on. This means, then, that an adult of a certain degree of 
mental ability, represented by mental defect of certain 
amount, reaches ultimately the mental capacity of a normal 
child of a given age. 

We have now reached the fundamental idea of the Binet 
scale and, in fact, the fundamental idea of all of the scales by 
means of which the mental capacity of children is measured 
by interpreting their scores in terms of age norms. This 
idea is the identification of differences in mental capacity, 
or in brightness, above and below that of the average per- 
son, with differences in stages of mental development as 
represented by the capacity of children of various ages. 

S, The BineUSimon scale of 1908 

The plan of using the stages of mental growth of a normal 
child as a scale by which to measure differences in intellectual 
capacity, or differences in brightness, is represented first in 
the concept of menial age^ and its use as a measuring unit. 
This idea has its complete development in the next scale 
which Binet, in collaboration with Simon, put out in 1908.^ 
In the 1908 scale each test is classified under some one age. 
The ages from three years to thirteen years, inclusive, are 
represented. The number of tests at each age varies from 
three at age thirteen, to eight at age seven. Illustrations 
from two of the years will serve to represent the entire scale. 

Five Years 

1. Comparison of two weights, one pair three and twelve 
grams respectively, the other pair, six and fifteen grams 
respectively. 

Copying a square with pen and ink. 


^ A. Binet and T. Simon, '*De D^veloppement de rintelligence chez les 
enfants," Annke psychd., 1. 14 (1908), 1-90, 
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8. Putting together two triangles so as to make the same form 
as a rectangle. 

4 * Counting four pennies. 

Eleven Years 

1. Detecting the absurdity of a series of statements. 

£. Building a sentence out of three words. 

8. Naming any sixty words in three minutes. 

4. A definition of abstract terms. 

5 , Arranging a number of words which have been disarranged 
so as to make a meaningful sentence. 

The method of using the scale, which is essentially the 
same as that of using the later revision, is this. The ex- 
aminer gives the child the tests in order of their diflSculty, 
beginning at the point at which the child can probably pass 
all of the tests. He then proceeds upward until he reaches 
the point at which the child fails on all of the tests of an age 
group. He next estimates the mental age of the child by 
taking as a basic age the point at which the child passes all 
of the tests. Then he adds to this one year for every five 
tests which the child passes beyond. This gives the child’s 
mental age. 

It is apparent that the mental age thus represents the com- 
posite of a child’s ability on a considerable number of tests. 
It is not required that he pass any particular test. If he 
fails on one, he may make it up by passing another. His 
mental age, then, represents a kind of average score which 
corresponds with what the average child of a particular 
chronological age can do. 

It will be apparent on a moment’s thought that, while the 
mental age may represent the child’s maturity, it does not 
directly represent his intelligence or his brightness. If an 
eight-year-old and a ten-year-old child have the same men- 
tal age, they may occupy the same level of maturity, but 
they do not possess the same degree of brightness. The 
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brightness or intelligence of a child must be found by taking 
account of the relationship between his maturity, or his men- 
tal age, and his chronological age. Binet did not work out 
this problem to a final solution. He simply regarded a child 
as superior if he passed a test a year or two in advance of 
his chronological age, and as retarded if he passed only the 
tests a year or two below his chronological age. 

3, The 1911 revision 

After the appearance of the 1908 scale, a number of psy- 
chologists applied it to children and reported upon the re- 
sults. Among these were Decroly and Degand,^ of Belgium, 
who reported that some of the tests were too easy and others 
too difficult. In Germany, Bobertag ^ gave the tests to a 
considerable number of children and reported very fully upon 
the responses which were made to each test of the scale. He 
reported particularly the percentage of children of each age 
who passed the various tests. He then attempted to deter- 
mine where the tests belong on the scale by placing them at 
that age at which 75 per cent passed. Binet had apparently 
used such a standard, but Bobertag attempted to apply it 
in more exact fashion. In the United States, Goddard ® 
applied the test to the feeble-minded children of the Train- 
ing School at Vineland, New Jersey, and also applied it 
to a large number of normal children in the elementary 
school.^ He also criticized the test on the ground that in- 

^ O. Decroly and J. Degand, “La mesure de rintelligence chez des enfants 
normaux d’apr^s des tests de Binet et Simon,’* Arch, de psychoL, t. 9 
(1909), 81-108. 

2 O. Bobertag, “A. Binet’s Arbeiten uber die intellectiielle Entvvicklung 
des Schulkindes (^894-1909),” Zeiisch. fur Angew. Psychol.-, B. S (1909), 
280-59. 

* H. H. Gotldard, “ Four Hundred Feeble-Minded Children Classified 
by the Binet Method,” Pedagogical Seminary^ XVII (Sept., 1910), 387-97. 

^ H. H. Goddard, “Two Thousand Normal Children Measured by the 
Binet Measuring Scale of Intelligence,” Pedagogical Seminary, XVIIl 
(June, 1911), 232-59. 
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dividual tests were not properly placed, and that certain 
parts of the scale were too easy and other parts too diflBcult. 
However, he reported that the scale as a whole was extremely 
reliable. This conclusion he drew from the fact that the 
distribution of the rankings of children taken as an entire 
group was practically in agreement with the normal distri- 
bution curve. His results, and those of other investigators, 
however, showed that the distribution for some of the in- 
dividual ages was far from normal. For the lower ages the 
tests were too easy, and the majority of the scores were 
above the normal, whereas for the upper ages they were 
too hard and the bulk of the scores were below the normal. 

Taking account of these studies and of the recommenda- 
tions which were based upon them, Binet revised his scale 
and published the revised form in 1911.^ Due to his un- 
timely death, this was Binet’s final contribution to the test- 
ing movement. 

The changes in the scale were of two sorts. In the first 
place, it was made more uniform by having an equal number 
of tests for each age, namely, five. This avoided the error 
which was present in the calculation of the mental age in the 
1908 scale, due to the fact that at some parts of the scale it 
was easier to obtain advanced credit than at other parts. 
The other type of change was the transposition of some of 
the tests to different ages. In some cases, because the tests 
were apparently too difficult, the tests were moved to higher 
ages. In other cases, because they were too easy, they were 
transposed to lower ages. In order to overcome the excessive 
difficulty of the scale at the upper end, the tests for eleven 
years were moved up to the twelve-year period, and those 
for twelve years to fifteen years. The thirteen-year-old 
tests were called adult tests, and two others were added to 

^ A. Binet, *‘Nouvelles recherches sur la mesiire du niveau intellectuel 
chez les enfants d*6cole,'* Annie psychoL, t. 17 (1911), 145-201, 
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them. This shift, however, did not meet the difficulty, 
since tests were not substituted for the years eleven, thir- 
teen, and fourteen. 

The method of finding the mental age was changed in one 
respect, in that the child’s basic age was taken at the age at 
which he passed all but one test, instead of every test. This 
made the scale somewhat more flexible. 

It is not certain whether the 1911 scale was an improve- 
ment over the 1908 scale. Some investigators who have 
compared the results of the two prefer the original scale. 
The changes which were made were made largely in response 
to criticisms by others, rather than because Binet’s own 
experience indicated their desirability. The fact that the 
ground of the changes was not certain is shown by the in- 
consistency between the changes which were made by Binet 
and those made by Goddard in his revision, which also 
appeared in 1911. We may pass to a brief account of this 
and other revisions made by other workers. 

4. Other revisions of the Binet scale; Goddard's 1911 
revision 

One of the earliest and most enthusiastic users of the 
Binet scale in the United States was H. H. Goddard, the 
chief psychologist in the Training School at Vineland.* 
Goddard very early began working with Binet’s scale, 
adapting it to American conditions. In some respects the 
changes which he made were similar to those which were 
made by Binet. For example, above the fourth year he 
provided the same number of tests for each age, namely, 
five. In general he made fewer changes in the position of 
the tests than did Binet, and in most cases retained in their 
original position the tests which had been moved by Binet. 

' Henry H. Goddard, “A Revision of the Binet Scale,” Training School 
BvUelin, VIU (March, 1911), 56-02. 
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He retained the tests for eleven and twelve years, but moved 
the thirteen-year tests up. He introduced a number of 
tests of his own into the fifteen-year age group. Goddard, 
of course, adapted the terminology and to some extent the 
content of the tests to the experience of American children. 
This scale was very widely used in the United States until it 
was superseded by the more extensive revision made by 
Terman and his collaborators — the Stanford Revision. 

Kuhlmann began working with the Binet scale rather 
early and has produced two revisions. The first appeared 
in 1912, and the second in 1922.^ Since the second revision 
is a modification and extension of the first, we may confine 
our discussion to it. The most important contribution 
which was made in Kuhlmann’s revision consists in the ex- 
tension of the scale at both ends, particularly at the lower 
end. His tests begin as low as three months and enable the 
examiner to calculate the mental capacity of very young 
children. At the upper end they extend to fifteen years. 
Further changes consist, first, in the standardization of 
procedure. This was generally found to be necessary before 
one could satisfactorily use Binet’s original scale, A num- 
ber of American authors have contributed to the scale by 
defining the method of procedure in giving it. In the second 
place, the scale was modified in the direction of making it 
more difficult at the lower end, and easier at the upper end. 
This was done by changing the location of tests. Again, 
nineteen of the original tests were eliminated because they 
were found to be unsatisfactory. To those which remain 
were added a large number, so that there were in the final 
scale eight tests for each age group above two years. The 

^ F. Kuhlmann, A Rendon of the Binet-Simon System for Measuring the 
Int^ligence of Children. Journal of Psycho-Asthenics Monograph Supple- 
ment, VoL I, No. 1, September, 1912; F. Kuhlmann, A Handbook of Menial 
Teste. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc,, 1922. 
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total tests in the revised scale are one hundred and twenty- 
nine. This constitutes a very fundamental and thorough- 
going revision, and the scale would doubtless have had wider 
use if it had not been anticipated by equally extensive re- 
vision made by Terman and his collaborators at Stanford 
University. 

5. The first Stanford Revision of the Binet scale 
The Stanford revision of the Binet scale is the most widely 
used age scale. It was extensively employed in the schools 
previous to the World War. During the War it was one 
of the two individual tests which were used with the 
English-speaking recruits who passed a low score on the 
group tests. Its purpose was to confirm the standing on the 
group tests and to provide a more accurate measure of in- 
tellectual ability than the group tests afforded. It has con- 
tinued to be widely used in the schools up to the present. 

Preliminary experimentation leading up to the Stanford 
revision was begun by Terman in collaboration with Childs 
in 1911 or 1912. The results of the preliminary experimen- 
tation were published in 1912.^ The purpose of this pre- 
liminary investigation was to secure the scores from chil- 
dren of different ages on a large number of new tests. 
These tests were to be used to supplement the tests of the 
original scale. Some of these new tests were incorporated 
into the Stanford Revision. We shall call attention to these 
new tests in the more detailed description of this revision. 

6*. Description of the first Stanford revised scale 
The new scale contained ninety items. Fifty-four of 
these are from the Binet scale, and thirty-six are new. 
Twenty-seven of these new tests were devised and standard- 

^ Lewis M. Terman and H. G. Childs, “A Tentative Revision and Exten- 
sion of the Binet-Simon Measuring Scale of Intelligence,” Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology^ III (February, March, April, and May, 1912), 61-74, 
133-43, 198-208, 277-89. 
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ized in the previous investigation made by Terman. The 
other new tests were borrowed from other investigators or 
adapted from earlier Binet studies. 

In the tests which were selected from the Binet scale 
many changes were made. Eighteen were shifted downward 
one year, four downward two years, two three years, and one 
six years. Three were shifted upward one year and one 
two years. The location of each of the tests was determined by 
the results of their application to about one thousand children 
of a community near Stanford. 

The completed scale contains tests for each age from three 
to ten, and in addition tests for ages twelve and fourteen, 
and for average adult and superior adult intelligence. There 
are six tests for each age except year twelve, for which eight 
tests are provided. The credit for each test is so arranged 
that one year in mental age may be gained by passing the 
tests for each year. Thus, up to year ten, in which there are 
six tests for each age, the credit in mental age for passing 
each test is two months. For year twelve, in which there are 
eight tests, the credit for each is three months, which gives 
a total credit of twenty-four months. This stands for both 
year eleven and year twelve. For year fourteen, there are 
six tests of four months’ credit each, or a total credit of 
twenty-four months, and so on. For the average adult there 
are six tests with five months’ credit for each, or a total 
credit of thirty months, and for superior adults six tests with 
six months each, giving a total credit of thirty-six months. 
The reason for the extra credit in the case of the average 
adult and the superior adult groups is that, as one approaches 
the end of the scale, the possibility of making credit by 
passing advanced tests is progressively reduced. 

As an illustration of the tests of the scale we may take 
those for age twelve. A copy of the record booklet contain- 
ing the tests for this age is reproduced on page 96. 
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YEAR XII. (8 testa. 8 months each, or 6 testa. 4 months each.) 

*1. Vocabulary. 40 words. Score Total Vocab 

8. Abstract words. (S of 5.) 

0 . pity 

6. Revenge ■. 

e. Charity 

d. Envy 

s. Justice 

8. Ball and 6eld. (Superior plan.) 

*4. Dissected sentences. (2 of S. 1 minute each.) 


a Time. 

b. Time. 

e. Time. 


*5. Fables. (Score 4, i.$., two correct or the equivalent in half credits.) 

a. Hercules and wagoner 

h. Maid and eggs 

e. Fox and crow 

d. Farmer and stork 

t. Miller, son end donkey 

*6. Repeats 5 digits backwards. (1 of 8. Read 1 per second.) 

S-1-8-7-0 6-0-4-8-2 5-2-D-8-1 

*7. Pictures, interpretation. (8 of 4. "Explain this picture.'*) 

a. Dutch Home 

h. Canoe 

e. Post Office 

d. Colonial Home 

•B. Gives similarities, three things. (8 of 5. “In whet way are — , — , alike?**) 

a. Snake, cow, sparrow 

h. Book, teacher, newspaper 

e. Wool, cotton, leather 

d. Knife-blade, penny, piece of idre 

e. Rose, potato* tiao..... 
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The vocabulary test was added in the Stanford Bevision. 
It consists of one hundred words selected at random from 
the dictionary, and arranged from easy to difficult or from 
familiar to unusual words. These hundred words are con* 
sidered a sufficiently large sample of the pupil’s vocabulary 
to enable one to calculate roughly his total vocabulary. 
Experiments indicate that the scores made with different 
groups of one hundred words similarly chosen at random are 
only slightly different. The test called “abstract words” 
requires the defining of the words given in the blank. The 
definitions do not have to be formally accurate but must ex- 
press the essential meaning. 

The ball-and-field test is given by showing the child a 
circle with a gap on one side. The circle represents the fence 
around a field and the gap a gate in the fence. The child is 
told that he is to imagine that he has lost a ball in the field 
and is instructed to trace with a pencil the path he would 
take to find the ball. At age twelve the child must follow 
a superior plan. 

The fourth test requires that the child make a sentence 
out of each of the groups of words printed at the top of the 
page. They are printed so that they will be right side up to 
the child. 

The fables test consists in five of Aesop’s fables of which 
the child is to give the lesson or the meaning. For exam- 
ple, he must be able to express the meaning of the fable of 
the maid and the eggs in some such general statement as 
“Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched.” An 
interpretation in more particular terms is a satisfactory 
response for a younger child. 

The tests in repeating digits backwards and in giving 
similarities need no explanation. The picture interpretation 
test requires that the child give an explanation of the mean- 
ing of the scene portrayed or the story which it tells. 
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These examples illustrate the character of the tests for 
the later ages. They employ language to a high degree be- 
cause the author found language to be the most convenient 
medium by which to test the higher mental process at these 
ages. 

These minute directions for giving and scoring the test 
are typical of all of the tests of the scale. The manual which 
contains these directions occupies 229 pages of Terman’s text, 
The Measurement of Intelligence, It is therefore obvious 
that a considerable amount of careful study and prelimi- 
nary practice is necessary before an individual is prepared 
to give this test in such a way as to obtain valid results. 

7. The derivation of the first Stanford Revision 

The construction and development of this revision is 
described in a monograph published by Terman in 1917.' 

The first step in the standardization of the scale was to 
take the tests in the original Binet scale and the additional 
tests which had been tried out in a preliminary experiment, 
or which had been gathered from other sources, and make 
them into a trial scale. The basis for the selection of the 
tests for the trial scale was the percentage of children of 
various ages who passed the tests, as reported by the in- 
vestigators who used them. This trial scale was then given 
to about one thousand children up to the age of fourteen, and 
to about four hundred adults. 

In regard to the selection of the children upon whom the 
test was standardized, the authors make the following state- 
ment; “A plan was then devised for securing subjects who 
should be as nearly as possible representative of the several 
ages. The method was to select a school in a community of 

^ L. M. Terman and Others, The Stanford Revision and Extension of the 
Bind-Simon Scale for Measuring Intelligence, Baltimore: Warwick & 
York. Inc.. 1917. 
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average social status, a school attended by all or practically 
all of the children in the district where it was located. In 
order to get clear pictures of age differences, the tests were 
confined to children who were within two months of a 
birthday. To avoid accidental selection, all the children 
within two months of a birthday were tested, in whatever 
grade enrolled (below the high school). Tests of foreign- 
born children, however, were eliminated in the treatment of 
results” (p. 11). 

Since the directions for giving the tests were to be those 
in the final scale, they were worked out with the care and 
minuteness which has already been described. The tests 
were given by a number of students, all of whom had been 
carefully trained by Terman. The children’s responses 
were, for the most part, recorded verbatim, in order that the 
records might be rescored if it was necessary to change the 
diflSculty of the scale. 

The next step was to score all of the children according to 
the method which was provisionally fixed upon, and to find 
their LQ.s. The I.Q.s of each age were then thrown into a 
distribution table. The requirement which was employed 
in the examination of this table to determine whether or not 
the scale was correct was that the distribution of I.Q.s of a 
particular age should be normal, and that the median men- 
tal age of the children should correspond to their chronologi- 
cal age. That is, the median child of the ten-year-old group 
should have a mental age of ten years, and the mental ages 
of children above and below this mental age should be dis- 
tributed in such fashion as to form a symmetrical curve of 
distribution. 

As might be expected, the first trial did not come up to 
this requirement. Adjustments were then made by either 
changing the location of tests or by changing the standard 
of scoring, and the children’s records were rescored. On the 
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second scoring and tabulation the scale still failed to come up 
to the standard. It was only after the third revision and 
rescoring that it came sufficiently near the standard to 
satisfy its author. 

The care which was taken in the preparation and stand- 
ardization of the scale has justified itself in all its subsequent 
use. The intellectual standards which are represented in 
the scale have been found to be substantially accurate in the 
large number of cases in which the test has been given to 
English-speaking American children. 

8, Measures which are derived from the scale 

In the description of the original Binet scale it was re- 
marked that the score which the child made was expressed 
in terms of mental age. It was further said that the signifi- 
cance of the mental age was to be gathered from its com- 
parison with the child’s chronological age, but that this 
significance was expressed by Binet only in rough fashion 
when he said that if the child were one or two years below his 
chronological age mentally, he was to be regarded as re- 
tarded. 

It was soon discovered by the users of any form of the 
Binet scale that the significance of one year’s retardation or 
acceleration was different at the lower ages and at the higher 
ages. One year’s retardation was found to be more serious 
at the lower ages. To put it in another way, approximately 
twice as many children would be one year retarded at twelve 
years of age as at six years of age. Or, to put it in still an- 
other way, the same number of children were found to be 
retarded one year at six years of age as are retarded two 
years at twelve years of age. This means that a given 
amount of retardation, as expressed in years of mental age, 
is a variable quantity and depends upon the age of the child. 

The possible explanations of this fact will be considered in 
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the chapter on the technique of mental tests. What con- 
cerns us at this time is the fact and its practical meaning in 
mental measurement. The first man to suggest a measure 
which should avoid the difficulty which has been mentioned, 
and which would have the same significance for children of 
different ages, was William Stem. Stern called his measure 
the mental quotient.^ The mental quotient was to be found 
by dividing the child’s mental age by his chronological age. 
Thus a child whose mental age was equal to his chronological 
age would have a mental quotient of 1. A twelve-year-old 
child whose mental age was ten would have a mental quo- 
tient of .833, or ten twelfths, while a child whose chrono- 
logical age was ten and mental age was twelve would have 
a mental quotient of 1.20. 

Terman’s statistics convinced him that this type of 
measure was substantially correct. He called it, however, 
the intelligence quotient or I.Q., and expressed the quo- 
tients as v/hole numbers by multiplying them by 100. The 
test of the correctness of the measure is the comparison of 
the range of intelligence quotients for successive life ages. 
Terman found that by beginning with the lower ages and 
comparing successive two-year groups, the middle half of 
the intelligence quotients for each group covered substan- 
tially the same range. The lowest range of the middle fifty 
per cent of the intelligence quotients was fifteen points, and 
the highest range seventeen points. Thus the intelligence 
quotients of the children of five and six years of age covered 
a range from 97 to 111, while those of eleven and twelve 
years combined had a range from 92 to 108 (p. 40). 

The intelligence quotient, expressed in words, then, means 
the relation between the child’s mental development and 
what we should expect of him at his age. If a child main- 

^ William Stern, The Psychological Methods of Testing Intdligencet p. 8(1 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1914. 
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tains the same relative intellectual capacity from year to 
year, he should have the same intelligence quotient. This 
would not be true, as we have found, of the diflPerence be- 
tween his chronological and mental age. This difference 
would increase as he grows older. We have thus in the 
intelligence quotient a measure which is constant, and by 
means of which we can compare children of different ages. 
Assuming that differences in intellectual maturity con- 
stitute a means of measuring differences in intellectual 
capacity or brightness, the intelligence quotient, or the 
I.Q., becomes a measure of brightness. 

The significance of the various intelligence quotients can 
bjest be grasped by an examination of the following table, 
which indicates the percentage of persons who are awarded 
the various intelligence quotients. 

Table VII. The Distribution of Intelligence Quotients 
The percentage of individuals who have various intelligence 
quotients or lower: 

LQ 70 73 76 78 85 88 91 92 95 

Percent.... 1 2 3 5 10 15 20 25 33.3 

The percentage of individuals who have various intelligence 
quotients or liigher: 

T.Q 106 108 110 113 116 122 125 128 130 

Percent.... 33.3 25 20 15 10 5 3 2 1 

This table is to be read as follows: The lowest one per cent 
of persons in general have an I.Q, of 70 or below. The low- 
est two per cent have an I.Q. of 73 or below. The lowest 
twenty-five per cent have an I.Q. of 92 or below. The 
highest one per cent have an I.Q. of 130 or above. The high- 
est twenty per cent have an I.Q. of 110 or above, and the 
highest thirty-three and one third per cent have an I.Q. of 
106 or above. We see that according to this table the middle 
fifty per cent of all individuals have intelligence quotients 
ranging from 92 to 108. 
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Another way of indicating the significance of the intel- 
ligence quotient is to use descriptive terms, thus: 


Class Range or I.Q.s 

Near genius 1404- 

Very superior 120-140 

Superior 110-120 

Normal 90-110 

Dull 80-90 


Class Range of I.Q.8 

Border-line 70-80 

Moron 50-70 

Imbecile 25-50 

Idiot 0-25 


The lower three groups, including the intelligence quo- 
tients from 0 to 70, are designated as feeble-minded. Thus a 
ten-year-old child whose mental age was seven years or less 
would be classed as feeble-minded, according to this scale. 

9, The new Revised Stanford-Binet tests of intelligence 
About ten years after the first Stanford revision appeared 
a second revision was begun. The preparation of this new 
revision has occupied another ten years. This indicates 
something of the labor involved in making a mental-age 
scale. The purpose in making the new revision was to over- 
come certain faults and limitations of the first revision. 
This scale was inadequate below the age of four years and 
above the age of ten. The new scale extends to two years at 
the lower end and provides a more reliable measure at the 
adolescent and adult ages. The old scale contained a num- 
ber of unsatisfactory tests. In some cases the instructions 
were inadequate. Finally, it contained only one form. 

The new scale is designed to overcome these faults. It 
provides two forms equivalent in diflSculty, range, reliabil- 
ity, and validity. Each scale is longer than the old one, con- 
taining 129 instead of ninety tests. Tests are provided for 
half-year intervals below five years and for the years eleven 
and thirteen. The meagerness of the tests for older adoles- 
cents and adults, producing a limitation to the maximum 
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I.Q.s at these levels, has been corrected by the addition of 
two supplementary superior adult levels. More perform- 
ance tests, or tests which use actual objects, have been pro- 
vided at the earlier levels, but language remains the chief 
medium at the upper levels. 

The standardization was based on more extensive and 
careful sampling than in the case of the first scale. One 
hundred children were tested at each half year below six 
years, two hundred at each age from six to fourteen inclu- 
sive, and one hundred at each age from fifteen to eighteen. 
Tests were given in seventeen communities in eleven states, 
chosen to represent the East, South, Middle West, and West. 
Rural and urban populations were sampled, and the various 
occupational groups were represented in roughly the same 
proportions as in the population at large. An effort was 
made to secure samples of the various ages that would not 
be distorted on account of disproportionate representation 
in the school grades. Only American-born white children 
were included. 

The tests were chosen for inclusion in the scale on the ba- 
sis of validity, ease and objectivity of scoring, and such con- 
siderations as economy of time, interest, and need for vari- 
ety. Validity was judged by two criteria, increase in per 
cents passing from one age to another and “a weight based 
on the ratio of the difference to the standard error of the dif- 
ference between mean age (or mental age) of subjects pass- 
ing the test and of subjects failing it’’ (page 9). Thus, in- 
crease in performance with age is the fundamental criterion. 

The rearrangement of the scale was carried on until the 
mean I.Q. at each age level was approximately 100 (actually 
a little above 100) and the standard deviation approxi- 
mately the same at each age. Six revisions were necessary 
for the first form (Form L), but Form M was produced by 
matching test for test with Form L. 
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The authors retain the I.Q. as the measure of the individ* 
ual’s relative intelligence. They discuss the advantages of 
the standard score, which uses the standard deviation as a 
unit by which to express the individual’s score, but regard 
the I.Q. as better because it is more widely known and its 
significance better understood. It may be true that the 
I.Q. is more convenient, but it is a question whether its in- 
herent ambiguity does not make it better policy to adopt the 
statistically superior standard score and to educate teachers 
to understand and use it. The standard deviation of I.Q,s 
of the revised scale is reported to be approximately 17 
points, as compared with about 12 points on the old scale. 
This difference may be due to the properties of the scale it- 
self or to the variability of the population on whom the test 
was standardized. Terman ^ is of the opinion that the dif- 
ference is due entirely to the fact that the new scale was 
standardized on a greater variety of groups in respect to 
geographical location, residence in city or country, and 
economic level. He points to the fact that the old scale 
yielded a larger standard deviation on some populations 
than on the population on which it was standardized, as for 
example, in the survey of an age group by the Scottish Coun- 
cil for Research, in which the standard deviation was found 
to be 17 for boys and 16 for girls.* This fact gives support 
to the view that the larger standard deviation is due to the 
more representative character of the population on which 
the test was standardized. 

Critics who have used both the old and the new Stanford 
Revision agree that the new scale is a more serviceable test 
of its kind than the old one. It will doubtless have a sim- 
flarly wide use. 

^ As expressed in a personal letter to the author. 

* The Intelligence of Scottish Children, p. 105, Publications of the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education. London: University of London 
Press, 1033. 
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The broader evaluation of the scale rests on its general 
plan rather than on the skill with which the plan is carried 
out. In general, the new scale is based on the same prin- 
ciples as the old one. It is a composite of a variety of dif- 
ferent tests. It measures differences in brightness within 
an age group in terms of differences manifested at various 
maturity levels. It utilizes the interview method with 
little emphasis on speed. It is not based on an attempt to 
define intelligence precisely but uses mental age as an in- 
dication of intelligence. 

Two general questions may be raised concerning the gen- 
eral plan. First, is the mental-age type of test preferable 
to the point-scale type? Second, is the composite test 
preferable to the analytical scale? 

Terman argues strongly for the mental-age test, largely 
on the ground that the significance of the responses may be 
grasped by the examiner as they are made. The fundamen- 
tal difficulty with such a scale, however, is the fact that its 
standardization is laborious, rigid, and final. In a point 
scale, tests can be added or subtracted and norms may be 
revised without laborious restandardization of the whole 
scale. Because of this fact, the new Stanford Revision is 
probably the last of the mental-age scales. 

Whether a composite measure of ability will continue to 
be widely used depends on the outcome of the present debate 
conceniing the nature and composition of ability. It is the 
writer’s belief that a composite measure, or a measure of 
general ability, will continue to be used, but that composite 
tests in the future will be organized so that the score may be 
analyzed to indicate particular abilities, such as those which 
are designated primary abilities or group factors, as well as 
general ability. Tests of undifferentiated ability will 
doubtless be used for a long time and may continue to be 
used indefinitely in combination with analytical tests. 
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Chapter V 


THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT 
OF POINT SCALES 

1. The first point scale 

While the development of point scales, as has already been 
said, was very largely influenced by the studies of correlation, 
the first point scale was a direct outgrowth of the Binet age 
scale. This was the scale which was developed by Yerkes, 
in association with Bridges and Hardwick.^ The scale is 
composed of twenty tests, nineteen of which are taken from 
the Binet scale. The actual number of tests is somewhat 
greater than is indicated by this statement, since each one is 
composed of a number of parts. Thus the test of memory 
span for digits is composed of ten parts, or five pairs of in- 
creasing length and difliculty. The first pair contains three 
digits each and the last, or most diflScult pair, seven digits. 
In the same way each test contains a short, graded series. 
In general the easier tests are in the first part of the scale 
and the more diflScult ones in the later part, but there is not 
a regular gradation in the difficulty of the successive tests. 
There is, rather, a gradation in the difficulty of the parts 
within each test. 

The tests are not arranged according to age, as we have 
seen, nor are they scored in terms of age. The various forms 
of the Binet scale are scored by giving credit for passing each 
test consisting of a fraction of a year’s mental age. Thus, 
in the Stanford Revision, two months, or one sixth of a 
year’s credit, is given for passing each test. In the point 
scale, on the other hand, the child is not given credit directly 

* Robert M. Yerkes, James W. Bridges, and Rose S. Hardwick, A Point 
Scale for Measuring Mental Ability, Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1915. 
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in terms of mental age, but in terms of points* Thus for 
each part of the test in memory span for digits the child is 
given one point. The possible score for this test is five 
points. 

This method of scoring seems to constitute rather a differ- 
ence in method than in principle, for the point scores are 
interpreted by comparing them with a table of age standards. 
Thus, if a child makes a point score of 58 out of a possible 
100, his mental age is ten. If his score is 70, his mental age is 
twelve. The authors of the point scale criticized the Binet 
scale because it assumes that each stage of mental develop- 
ment corresponds to a certain critical age, and that there is a 

correlation between the different functions at different 
stages of development.” It seems that any scale which in- 
terprets the scores in terms of age standards assumes this 
correspondence in the same fashion as does an age scale, and 
this is true of all of our point scales which are designed for 
children. After the child’s score has been referred to the 
table of age norms, his brightness score may be calculated in 
a slightly different way from that which is done with the 
Binet scale, as we shall see in a moment, but the fundamental 
conception is the same.^ 

Another point which the authors make in favor of the 
point scale is that it uses the method of partial credits in 
scoring, as distinguished from the all-or-none method. This 
point has some justification, but the partial-credit method 
can also be applied, and is applied, in a measure, in the age 
scale. By the all-or-none method is meant that method of 
scoring in which the child is either given full credit or no 
credit at all in the test. By the partial-credit method is 

^ For a fuUer discussion of the relation between point scales and the Binet 
scale, see Frank N. Freeman, “A Critique of the Yerkes-Bridges-Hardwick 
Comparison of the Binet-Simon and Point Scales," Ptychologioal Remw, 
XXIV (November. 1917), 484. 
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meant one in which the child is given some credit if he passes 
a part of the test, and an additional credit if he passes an- 
other part. This is illustrated in the memory test which has 
already been alluded to. Now it happens that, in this 
memory test, partial credit is also allowed in the Binet scale, 
although by a different procedure. Thus, in the first Stan- 
ford Revision, a child is given credit for passing one test at 
mental age S if he repeats 3 digits, one at mental age 4 if he 
repeats 4 digits, at mental age 7 for 5 digits, 10 for 6 digits, 
14 for 7 digits, and 18 for 8 digits. The same sort of dis- 
tribution of graded items of the test at different mental ages 
appears repeatedly in the age scales. 

While the fundamental principle of the point scale, there- 
fore, is not to be found in its difference from the Binet scale, 
there are some characteristics which commend it from the 
point of view of convenience. It is easier to revise the 
norms of the point scale, and it is not essential that every 
test be given a separate age standardization. A tentative 
series of age standards may be derived from the application 
of the test to a small number of children, and then, after the 
tests have been applied to a larger number, the age stand- 
ards may be changed, if necessary, in accordance with the 
accumulation of scores. Furthermore, if it is desirable to do 
so, it is possible to have different norms for different groups, 
such as groups belonging to various races or different social 
environments. It is possible to do the same thing with the 
age scale by applying a correction to the I.Q., but it involves 
a clumsier procedure. 

The point-scale method of organization is also easier to 
apply in the development of scales for the measurement of 
other kinds of mental capacity, such as feeling, or will, or 
moral attitude. In general it is a more flexible type of or- 
ganization than the age scale, and is the one which now pre- 
vails. 
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Finally, the point scale has the advantage of being easier 
to administer than the age scale. It does not require much 
study to gain a knowledge of the method of presenting it and 
of scoring it. 

The method of reckoning the relative intellectual capacity 
or the brightness of the child with the Yerkes Point Scale 
is somewhat different from that used with the age scale. In 
the age scale, as will be remembered, the child’s brightness is 
found by finding the ratio of his mental age to his chrono- 
logical age. This means that the child’s performance is 
compared with the performance of other children of other 
ages. In the point scale, on the contrary, the child’s per- 
formance is compared only with that of other children of 
his own age. This is done by finding the ratio of the child’s 
score to the average score of children of his own age. This 
ratio is called the Coefficient of Intelligence, written as C.I. 
The C.I,, like the I.Q., is 1.00 for the normal or average 
«hild, above 1.00 for the superior child, and below 1.00 for 
the inferior child. Just what the relationship is between 
the distribution of these two ratios has never been worked 
out. We cannot assume that an I.Q. of 120 means ex- 
actly the same as the C,I. of 1.20. A comparison of the 
implications of the C.I. and the I.Q. is made in Chapter XI. 

The Yerkes Point Scale, like the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet scale, has had very wide use in public schools for mak- 
ing individual examinations. Both of these tests, further- 
more, were used for individual examinations of men of 
low-gi’ade intelligence in the army. Probably the greatest 
importance of this scale, however, is its influence on the sub- 
sequent development of tests, including the army group test. 

The edition of the original book describing the Point 
Scale is now exhausted and a revision of the book has been 
published,' containing an account of the first scale, the Pre- 

* Robert M- Yerkes and Josephine Curtis Foster, A Point Scale for 
Measuring Menial Ability. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1923. 
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Adolescent Scale, with minor changes, and also an account of 
two additional scales, the Adolescent-Adult Scale and the 
Infant Scale. 


The Herring Revision 

The Herring Revision of the Binet test has about the same 
relationship to the original from which it was derived as has 
the Yerkes Point Scale. ^ This is also a point scale in that the 
child is given a specified number of points for each test which 
he passes, and his mental age is calculated by comparing the 
total number of points to his credit with a series of age 
standards. The scale is made up mostly of tests which are 
derived from the Binet scale, but these are supplemented 
by several new tests. There are thirty-eight in all. 

The chief novelty in the scale is its mode of organization. 
The tests, instead of being arranged in a single series, are 
placed in five groups. The first group piay be used alone 
and constitutes a very brief test. The test may be ex- 
tended by adding the second group to the first, and so on. 
If any of the groups beyond the first one are used, a scheme 
is given according to which one may omit part of the tests to 
avoid duplication of levels of difficulty. If the child makes 
a relatively high score on the first group, the earlier and 
easier tests of the second group are omitted. On the other 
hand, if he makes a relatively low score, the later or more 
difiScult of the tests of the second group are omitted. The 
same procedure is followed in the succeeding groups. 

The scale is a simple one to administer and to score. The 
entire directions for giving and scoring, including the table 
of norms, are included in a small book of fifty-six pages. The 
scale constitutes an individual test, as in the case of the 
Binet Scale and the Yerkes Point Scale. It requires less 

* John P. Herring, Herring Revision of tlie Binet-Simon Tests: Examina- 
tion Manual: Form A, Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1931. 
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preparation, however, and, if it proves to be as reliable, it is 
probably preferable to the more cumbersome and longer in- 
dividual scales. The intelligence quotient is calculated in 
the same way as in the case of the Stanford Revision. 

3. The United States Army mental tests 

At the time that the American Psychological Association, 
through its president. Dr. Yerkes, and its council, offered its 
services to the United States Army in the prosecution of 
the War, and proposed to organize intelligence tests to be 
given to the army recruits, the chief tests which were in use 
were the individual age scale and the individual point scale. 
A considerable number of test groups had been organized, 
but these were usually not employed extensively except by 
their originators. A few tests had been administered to 
groups, but no well-organized group scales had been devised. 

The group of army psychologists, who, after a period of 
experimentation, were entrusted, under the direction of Dr. 
Yerkes, with the organization of the intelligence examina- 
tions, realized that it would be necessary, in order to ad- 
minister tests on a large scale, to develop a group test. It 
appears to the lay observer that these psychologists created 
out of whole cloth radically new methods of examining. On 
the contrary, they made use of all the earlier experiments 
with tests which we have reviewed, including the studies of 
correlation, and simply took the next logical step in ad- 
vance. This step was taken more quickly than would other- 
wise have been the case, and the mental-test movement ac- 
quired a tremendous impetus as a result of the large number 
of examinations which were given in the army and of the 
publicity which it received. One psychologist, Otis, how- 
ever, was on the point of taking this step himself at the time 
the army tests were organized, and he contributed his experi- 
ence and plan to the undertaking of the army psychologists. 
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The scales which were principally employed in the army 
were five* Two were scales which we have already de- 
scribed — the Stanford Revision and the Yerkes Point Scale* 
Two of the others were group tests, and one was an indi- 
vidual performance test. 

The Army Scale Alpha 

The most widely used of the army scales was Scale Alpha. 
This was a group test which was suitable for administration 
to men who could understand and could read English. To 
those who could not understand English because of foreign 
origin, or because they were illiterate, or because they were 
mentally defective, was given a second group test which did 
not involve the use of language. It consisted of a variety 
of pictures and diagrams. The directions were given by 
pantomime. The men who failed to make a certain score on 
this second test, which was called Beta, were given an in- 
dividual examination. The individual examination was 
either one of the two which have been mentioned — the 
Stanford-Binet or the Yerkes Point Scale — or a fifth test 
which was an individual performance test. These various 
tests may be described in a little more detail. 

On account of the historical importance of Scale Alpha, 
and because it stands as the type of our group-point scales, 
we reproduce it almost in full. Revised forms of these tests 
are still in use and are referred to in the following chapter. 

Successive tests are on alternate pages, and tests 5 to 8 are 
printed upside down in order to prevent the men from look- 
ing forward to a new test until the signal is given. ^ 

^ For a brief description of the army tests, and the manual for giving 
them, see Clarence S. Yoakum and Robert M. Yerkes, Army Mental Testa. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. For a full technical account of the 
derivation of the tests, of the details of the tests themselves, and of the 
results of the applications in the army, see the official report, Robert M. 
Yerkes (Editor), Psychological Examining in the United States Army, 
Washington: National Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV, 1921. 
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It will be seen that the scale consists of eight tests. 
Test 1 is a so-called directions test. Each item is to be 
marked by the examinee according to directions to be given 
by the examiner. For example, the directions for the first 
item of test 1, form 6, are as follows: 

“Attention! Attention always means pencils up. Look at the 
circles at one. When I say ‘Go/ but not before, make a cross in 
the second circle and also a figure one in the third circle. ‘ Go! ’ ” 
(Allow not over five seconds.) 

The later items of the test are more difl&cult than the earlier 
^nes. For example the directions for item 12 are as follows: 

“Attention! Look at twelve. If six is more than four, then, 
when I say ‘ Go/ cross out the five^ unless five is more than seven, 
in which case draw a line under number six. ‘ GoP “ (Allow not 
over ten seconds.) 

This test is what might be called a test of the mental span, 
or the ability to keep in mind a number of things at once. 
It serves also as a means of determining whether the men 
understand verbal directions, and as a means of weeding out 
those who do not understand English. 

Test 2 is simply a series of arithmetic problems. This 
might seem at first glance to be merely an educational 
test. It does, of course, require that the individual shall 
have had instruction in arithmetic. It was assumed, how- 
ever, that all of the men being examined had had sufficient 
instruction to solve these problems if they had the mental 
capacity to do so. This was probably true for most men, 
but it was not true for all, particularly some of the foreign- 
born. 

Test 3 is called a test of common sense. It is assumed 
that every person examined has had the experiences which 
will enable him to give the correct answer to the questions, 
provided he has ordinary intelligence. 
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TEST 8 


Notice the sample sentence 

People hear with the eyes ears nose mouth 

The correct word is ears, because it makes the truest sentence. 

In each of the sentences below you have four choices for the last 
word. Only one of them is correct. In each sentence draw a line 
under the one of these four words which makes the truest sentence. 
If you cannot be sure, guess. The two samples are already marked 
as they should be. 


J People hear with the eyes ears nose mouth 
{prance is in Europe Asia Africa Australia 


1 Boston is in Connecticut ' Rhode Island Maine 

Massachusetts 1 

2 Euchre is played with dice rackets cards pins.. 2 

3 The Arabian is a kind of horse goat cow sheep 3 

4 The most prominent industry of Milwaukee is 

fish brewing fiour automobiles 4 

5 Turquoise is usually yellow red green blue ... 5 

6 The Leghorn is a kind of cow horse fowl granite 6 

7 Arthur Brisbane is famous as a newspaper man comic artist 

athlete actor 7 

8 Shoes are made by Swift & Co. Smith & Wesson 

W. L. Douglas Babbitt Co 8 

9 Blanche Sweet is known as a writer singer suffragist 

movie actress 9 

10 ** The makings of a nation ” is an advertisement of a tobacco 

fiour beer health food 10 

11 Country Gentleman is a kind of wheat corn hay oats 11 

12 The artichoke is a vegetable fish lizard snake 12 

13 Yale University is at New Haven Annapolis Ithaca 

Cambridge 13 

14 Tokio is a city of India China Egypt Japan 14 

13 Diamonds are obtained from mines reefs elephants 

oysters 15 

16 Rodin is famous as a poet painter sculptor composer 16 

17 The chameleon is a bird reptile insect fish. ... 17 

18 The thyroid is in the shoulder neck head abdomen 18 

19 Diozygen is a disinfectant food product patent medicine 

tooth paste 19 

to The U.S.S. Michigan is a destroyer monitor submarine 

battleship 20 



TEST 2 


Get the answers to these examples as quickly as you can. 
Use the side of this page to figure on if you need to. 


SAMPLES 


1 

2 


How many are 5 men and 10 men?. . .Answer 
If you walk 4 miles an hour for 3 hours, how 
far do you walk? Answer 


1 How many are 40 guns and 6 guns? Answer 

2 If you save $6 a month for 5 months, how much will you 

save? Answer 

3 If 32 men are divided into squads of 8, how many 

squads will there be? Answer 

4 Mike had 1 1 cigars. He bought 3 more and then smoked 

6. How many cigars did he have left? Answer 

5 A company advanced 6 miles and retreated 3 miles. 

How far was it then from its first position? Answer 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


6 How many hours will it take a truck to go 48 miles at the 

rate of 4 miles an hour? Answer ( 

7 How many pencils can you buy for 40 cents at the rate 

of 2 for 5 cents? Answer ( 

8 A regiment marched 40 miles in five days. The first 

day they marched 9 miles, the second day 6 miles, the 
third 10 miles, the fourth 9 miles. How many miles did 
they march the last day? Answer ( 

9 If you buy 2 packages of tobacco at 8 cents each and a 
pipe for 55 cents, how much change should you get from 

a two-dollar bill? Answer ( 

10 If it takes 8 men 2 days to dig a 160-foot drain, how 
many men are needed to dig it in half a day? Answer ( 


11 A dealer bought some mules for $900. He sold them 

for $1,000, making $25 on each mule. How many 
mules were there? Answer ( 

12 A rectangular bin holds 600 cubic feet of lime. If the bin 

is 10 feet wide and 5 feet deep, how long is it? Answer ( 

13 A recruit spent one-eighth of his spare change for post 

cards and four times as much for a box of letter paper, 
and then had 60 cents left. How much money did he 
have at first? Answer ( 

14 If 2^ tons of hay cost $20, what will 4/4 tons cost? . . Answer ( 

15 A ship has provisions to last her crew of 600 men 6 

months. How long would it last 800 men? Answer ( 


IS ) 
12 ) 
) 

) 

) 

) 

> 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


10 If a train goes SOO yards in 10 seconds, how many feet 

does it go in a fifth of a second? Answer ( ) 



TEST 7 


SAMPLES 


sky — blue grass — table Q£en warm big 
fish — swims :: man — paper time walks girl 
day — night white — red black dear pure 


In each of the lines below, the first two words are related to each 
other in some way. What you are to do in each line is to see what the 
relation is between the first two words, and underline the word in heavy 
type that is related in the same way to the third word. Begin with 
No. 1 and mark as many sets as you can before time is called. 


1 dog — bark : : cal — chair mew fire house 1 

2 foot — man :: hoof — com tree cow hoe 2 

3 clog — puppy cat — kitten dog tiger horse 3 

4 wash — face :: sweep — clean broom floor straw 4 

5 door — house :: gate — swing hinges yard latch 5 

6 water — fish air — spark man blame breathe 6 

7 white — black :: good — time clothes mother bad 7 

8 boy — man :: lamb — sheep dog shepherd wool 8 

9 roof — house :: hat — button shoe straw head 9 

10 camp —safe :: battle — win dangerous field fight 10 

11 straw — hat :: leather — shoe bark coat soft 11 

12 pan — tin table — chair wood legs dishes 12 

13 left — right :: west — south direction east north 13 

14 floor — ceiling :: ground — earth sky hill grass 14 

15 cold — ice :: heat — wet cold steam stars 16 

16 hat — head :: thimble — sew cloth finger hand 16 

17 Monday — Tuesday :: Friday — week Thursday day 

Saturday 17 

18 lead — bullet :: gold — paper coin silver copper 18 

19 skin — body :: bark — tree dog bite leaf 19 

20 cannon — large :: rifle — ball small bore shoot 20 

21 cellar — attic :: bottom — well tub top house 21 

22 man — arm :: tree — shrub limb flower bark 22 

23 suitcase — clothing :: purse — purchase money string 

stolen 23 

24 knitting — girls :: carpentry — trade houses boys lumber 24 
26 arteries — body :: railroads — coimtry train crossing 

accident 26 

26 ocean — pond :: deep — sea well shallow steep 26 

27 revolver — man :: sting gus hurt bee hand 27 




TEST 8 


it a test of common sense. Below are sixteen questions. Three 
answers are given to each question. You are to look at the answers 
carefully; then make a cross in the square before the best answer to 
each question, as in the sample. 


SAMPLE i 


Why do we use stoves? 
n they look well 
0 they keep us warm 
Q they are black 


Because 


Here the second answer is the best one and is marked with a cross. 
Begin with No. 1 and keep on until time is called. 


1 If plants are dying for lack of 

9 Why are warships painted 

rain, you should 

gray? Because gray paint 

n water them 

Q is cheaper than other 

O ask a florist’s advice 

colors 

Q put a fertilizer around 

CD is more durable than other 

them 

colors 


CD makes the ships harder to 

8 A house is better than a tent. 

see 

because 


CD it costs more 

10 Why should all parents be 

n it is more comfortable 

made to send their children 

CD it is made of wood 

to school? Because 


CD it prepared them for adult 

S Why does it pay to get a good 

life 

education? Because 

CD it keeps them out of mis- 

[D it makes a man more use- 

chief 

ful and happy 

ID they are too young to 

CD it makes work for teachers 

work 

CD it makes demand for 


buildings for schools and 

11 The reason that many birds 

colleges 

sing in the spring is 


D to let us know spring is 

4 If the grocer should give you 

here 

too much money in making 

CD to attract their mates 

change, what is the right 

CD to exercise their voices 

thing to do? 


Q buy some candy of him 

18 Gold is more suitable than 

with it 

iron for making money be- 

Q give it to the first poor 

cause 

man you meet 

□ gold is pretty 

Q tell him of his mistake 

CD iron rusts easily 


CD gold is scarcer and more 

10r Go to No. 9 above 

valuable 



TEST 6 




r2 4 

6 

8 

10 

12 14 

16 

SAMPLES- 

9 8 

7 

6 

6 

4 3 

2 

2 2 

3 

3 

4 

4 5 

S 


1 

U 7 

2 

7 

3 

7 4 

7 

Look at each row of numbers below, and jn the two dotted lines 
V^rite the two numbers that should come next. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

.... 

.... 

6 

10 

16 

20 

26 

30 



10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 



6 

9 

12 

16 

18 

21 



8 

8 

6 

6 

4 

4 



3 

7 

11 

16 

19 

23 



9 

1 

7 

1 

6 

1 



26 

25 

21 

21 

17 

17 



4 

5 

8 

9 

12 

13 



21 

18 

16 

13 

11 

8 



1 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 



3 

4 

6 

9 

13 

18 



12 

14 

13 

16 

14 

16 



25 

24 

22 

21 

19 

18 



16 

12 

16 

11 

14 

10 



16 

8 

4 

2 

1 

V2 



10 

16 

14 

17 

13 

18 



1 

4 

9 

16 

26 

86 



21 

18 

16 

16 

12 

10 


• • « • 

4 

8 

10 

20 

22 

44 

.... 

• • t • 


TEST 4 


If the two words of a pair mean the same or nearly the same, draw a 
line under »ame. If they mean the opposite or nearly the opposite, 
draw a line under opposite. If you cannot be sure guess. The two 
samples are already marked as they should be. 


SAMPLES “ 22222 IL* 

I little — small same — opposite 


1 

cold — hot 


— opposite 1 

2 

long — short 


— opposite 2 

3 

bare — naked 


— opposite 3 

4 

joy — happiness 


— opposite 4 

5 

find — lose 


— opposite 5 

6 

shrill — sharp 

same 

— opposite 6 

7 

minus — plus 


— opposite 7 

8 

grim — stern 

. . . .same 

— opposite 8 

9 

careless — anxious 

. . . .same 

— opposite 9 

10 

crude — coarse 

. . . .same 

— opposite 10 

11 

commend — approve 

same 

— opposite 11 

12 

linger — loiter 


— opposite 12 

13 

agony — bliss 

... .same 

— opposite 13 

14 

defective — normal 

.... same 

— opposite 14 

15 

competent — qualified 

.... same 

— opposite 15 

16 

knave — villain 

.... same 

— opposite 16 

17 

null — void 

.... same 

— opposite 17 

18 

wax — wane 

.... same 

— opposite 18 

19 

adversary — colleague 

.... same 

— opposite 19 

20 

altruistic — egotistic 

.... same 

— opposite 20 

21 

furtive — sly 

.... same 

— opposite 21 

22 

any — none 

.... same 

— opposite 22 

23 

asunder — apart 

.... same 

— opposite 23 

24 

deplete — exhaust 

.... same 

— opposite 24 

25 

superfluous — essential . . . . 

.... same 

— opposite 25 

26 

recoup — recover 

.... same 

— opposite 26 

27 

celibate — married 

.... same 

— opposite 27 

28 

recant — disavow 

. . . .same 

— opposite 28 

29 

avarice — cupidity 

.... same 

— opposite 29 

30 

aggrandize — belittle 

. . . .same 

— opposite SO 

81 

decadence — decline 

. . . .same 

— opposite 81 

82 

nullify — annul 

. . . .same 

— opposite 82 




TEST 6 


The words A EATS COW GRASS in that order are mixed up and 
don't make a sentence; but they would make a sentence if put in the 
right order: A COW EATS GRASS, and this statement is true. 

Again, the words HORSES FEATHERS HAVE ALL would make a 
sentence if put in the order ALL HORSES HAVE FEATHERS, but 
this statement is false. 

Below are twenty-four mixed-up sentences. Some of them are true 
and some are false. When I say “ go/* take these sentences one at a 
time. Think what each would say if the words were straightened out, 
but don’t write them yourself. Then, if what it would say is true, 
draw a line under the word “ true’*; if what it would say is false, draw 
a line under the word “ false.*’ If you cannot be sure, guess. The two 
samples are already marked as they should be. Begin with No. 1 and 
work right down the page until time is called. 


SAMPLES 


a eats cow grass 

horses feathers have all 


true , false 
true . . false 


1 cows milk give true, .false 

2 write are with to pencils true, false 

3 are and apples long thin true, .false 

4 east the in rises sun the true . .false 

5 months warmest are summer the true, .false 

6 wood made carpets are of always true, .false 

7 known elephant animal an is smallest the true, .false 

8 water cork on float will not. true, .false 

9 vote children 21 cannot under true, .false 

10 battleships on seldom sails used are true, .false 

11 four hundred all pages contain books true, .false 

12 iron paper made of is filings true, .false 

13 pays cautious it be to often true, .false 

14 a general not major a and rank same the of are true . .false 

15 Washington canal 1776 Panama the in built true, .false 

16 never deeds rewarded be should good true, .false 

17 will live bird no forever true, .false 

18 gases the in Mohawks fighting used poisonous . . .true, .false 

19 friends in us disaster often false desert true, .false 

CO external deceptive never appearances are true, .false 

Cl size now of guns use are great in true, .false 

CC happiness lists great casualty cause true, .false 

C3 always sleeplessness clear causes a conscience. . . .true, .false 

C4 inflict men pain needless cruel sometimes true, .false 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
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Test 4 is a measure of the ability of the individual to 
apprehend the relationship of sameness and oppositeness 
of meaning in words. It is assumed that the persons tested 
know the meaning of the words. It is obvious, for the latter 
part of the test at least, that the test is a measure of the 
understanding of vocabulary as well as a measure of the 
ability to give opposites. 

Test 5 is a measure of the ingenuity of an individual as 
indicated by his ability to rearrange words and make them 
into a sentence. To some extent also, of course, it is a meas- 
ure of information, as in the case of item eighteen. 

Test 6 is again a measure of ingenuity, this time in the 
field of number. It is probably more nearly a pure intelli- 
gence test than are some of the others. 

Test 7 is a measure of the ability to see relationships. 
Assuming that the information demanded is at the command 
of all those who are examined, it has proved to be a good in- 
telligence test. It is called the analogy test, and is the one 
which was introduced by Yerkes in his point scale in con- 
trast to those which were borrowed from the Binet scale. 

Test 8 has been criticized as measuring experience rather 
than intelligence, but the possession of the information 
which is demanded by it, assuming the environment of the 
persons tested has been similar, is regarded as a fair measure 
of intelligence. However, the test as devised for the Army 
Alpha discriminates in favor of men as against women. 

Each of the tests has a time limit. The various items of 
test 1, for example, are given from five seconds to twenty- 
five seconds. The remaining tests have the following time 
allowances: No. 2, five minutes; No. 3, one and one half 
minutes; No. 4, one and one half minutes; No. 5, two min- 
utes; No. 6, three minutes; No. 7, three minutes; and No- 
8, four minutes. The time limits are so set that but a small 
percentage, approximately five, shall be able to finish the 
test. The score which an individual makes, therefore, de- 
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pends m part upon his speed of performance. However, the 
tests are not purely speed tests, as is sometimes assumed. 
First, the tests increase in difficulty, so that if a person’s 
mental capacity is very limited, he begins to slow down 
sooner than he otherwise would. Second, the rapidity of a 
person’s performance depends in part upon the ease with 
which he can perform the assigned tasks. The question of 
power and speed is discussed further in Chapter X. 

The examinee is given one point credit for every item 
which he answers correctly. Since there are 212 items in all 
of the tests taken together, the highest possible score is 212. 
Scores of 212 have been reported, but it is very rare that an 
individual scores above 200. 

Detailed directions for scoring the tests are given in the 
manual. One procedure deserves comment. It will be 
noticed that in tests 4 and 5 there is an even chance of 
giving a correct answer if one merely guesses. In each test 
the examinee is directed, “If you cannot be sure, guess.” 
It is assumed that the examinee will guess on some of the 
items, and that, upon some of the items on which he guesses, 
he will obtain a correct answer. This would give him a 
higher score than he would have if the score is intended to 
represent only those items to which he knows the answer. 
A correction is therefore applied to the scores on these tests. 
The correction assumes that the examinee has made as many 
correct answers by guessing as he has given wrong answers. 
His score is, therefore, found by subtracting the number of 
wrong answers from the number of right answers he has 
given. We shall examine the validity and usefulness of this 
procedure in one of the chapters on technique. 

There has been a good deal of discussion of the results of 
the Army Alpha Scale in terms of the letter rating into which 
the scores were translated. Some have spoken of the letter 
ratings as though they represented distinct and clearly de- 
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finable levels of mental capacity. Thus all those who re- 
ceived a grade below C have been spoken of as mentally 
defective. One writer, on the other hand, has implied that 
the rating A is a purely arbitrary designation, and explains 
his contention in this way: The timing of the tests, he 
writes, was so adjusted that five per cent of the men could 
finish. To the men who finished were given the grade A. 
It is therefore due solely to this arbitrary selection of a time 
limit that approximately five per cent of the men received 
this grade.' As a matter of fact, five per cent of the men did 
not finish the test as a whole, and the score did not depend 
merely upon the number of tests which were attempted, but 
on the number which were correct. The distribution of the 
scores among the various letter grades was made in a totally 
different way. 

The scores which were assigned to the various letter 
grades were so adjusted as to give a distribution which 
approaches the normal distribution more nearly than do 
the numerical scores. We shall see how this is by examining 
the scores to which the various letter grades were given, and 
the distribution of the scores of the men receiving these grades. 


Table VIII. Letter Ratings in Army Alpha 


Letter rating E and D— 

D 

C- 

c 

c-i- 

B 

A 

Limit of scores 0-14 

15-24 

85-44 

45-74 

75-104 

105-134 

135-212 

Range of scores 14 

9 

19 

29 

29 

29 

77 

Per cent of principal draft 
receiving these scores.^ 7.1 

17.0 

23.8 

25.0 

15.2 

8.0 

4.1 


1 See pages 422 and 800 of the Army Report. 


The fact that 4.1 per cent of the men received grade A, 
therefore, is no mystery. This number received this grade 
because the range of scores was set at such a point that ap- 
proximately this number would receive it. It will be no- 
ticed that the range of scores for grade A was 77, whereas 

^ Walter Lippmaxm, ‘*The Mystery of the A Men,*' New RepuMic, 
XXXIl (1922), 248. 
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that for grade D was only 9. This is because the scores 
piled up at the lower end and were much rarer at the higher 
end. The larger percentage of scores will be seen to be in 
the divisions at the middle of the scale, and the smaller per-* 
centage toward the extremes. If the distribution were en- 
tirely normal, there would be an equal percentage in the 
corresponding divisions ranging from the middle toward the 
extremes. It is customary to distribute marks or scores 
in this fashion, and the arrangement of the scores so that 
they will be so distributed simply means that it is assumed 
that intellectual capacity occurs among an unselected group 
of the population in some such form of distribution as 
this. 

There has also been a great deal of confusion concerning 
the mental ages which were assigned to the various letter 
grades. The following table gives these corresponding 
mental ages: 

Table IX. Mental Ages Corresponding to the Letter 
Ratings in Army Alpha 

Letter grades E and D~ D C— C C+ B A 

Corresponding 

mental ages 0-9.4 9.5-10.9 ll-W.9 18-14.9 15-16.4 16.5-17.9 18- 

From the table of the distribution of the letter grades of 
the men in the principal sample given in Table VIII, it will 
be seen that the sum of the groups below grade C make a 
total of 47.9 per cent. Nearly 50 per cent of the men, in 
other words, were rated according to this scheme as below a 
mental age of thirteen years. A similar method of figuring 
gives an estimate of 40 per cent as being below a mental age 
of twelve years. Now it has been the practice of psycholo- 
gists to interpret a mental age of twelve years, when the 
individual is mentally mature, as representing marked dull- 
ness. Reckoning a normal adult as having a mental age of 
sixteen, one whose mental age was twelve would have an 
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I.Q. of 75 X 100) . If we refer back to Terman’s distribu- 

tion of I,Qs.» we shall see that only between two and three 
per cent of children have an I.Q. as low as this. 

This enormous discrepancy between the percentage of 40 
for adults and two or three for children leads us to inquire 
how the equivalent mental ages were determined. They 
were got in this fashion: A carefully selected group of men 
were given the Army Alpha, and also the Stanford-Binet. 
The Stanford-Binet mental ages of these men were found. 
By a comparison of these mental ages with the Alpha scores 
of the same men, the mental ages which are equivalent to the 
various Alpha scores were calculated. This procedure 
assumes that scores made by children and by adults on the 
same mental test represent equivalent mental capacities. 
The results of the army test seem to give conclusive evidence 
that this assumption is not correct. While the discrepancy 
may be explained in part by other minor factors, the chief 
explanation must be this lack of equivalence of the results of 
the test given to children who are in school and are accus- 
tomed to doing tasks similar to those demanded by the tests, 
and to adults who have been out of school for from six to ten 
years or more, and have lost a good deal of their adeptness 
for performing tasks which involve clerical skill. It is un- 
safe, therefore, to interpret the mental-age ratings of adults, 
when they are obtained in this way, as meaning the same 
thing as they have been found to mean in our experience 
with children. 

The methods by which the tests were chosen for inclusion 
in the Alpha scale are instructive from several points of view. 
In the first place, it should be emphasized that the tests 
were selected on the basis of careful preliminary trials, and 
of a statistical tabulation and interpretation of the results 
of these trials. Each test that was included in the final 
scale was subjected to careful scrutiny. The correlation 
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technique which had previously been worked out and applied 
in the study of single tests was used constantly. 

The procedure was to select for preliminary trial a series 
of tests which had given evidence by previous experimental 
work of correlating well with general intelligence. These 
tests were made up into a preliminary scale, called Scale A. 
They consisted of the following tests: oral directions^ memory 
span, disarranged sentences, arithmetic problems, information, 
opposities, practical judgment, number completion, analogies, 
and number comparison. Each of these tests was correlated 
individually with various other measures of intellectual 
capacity, such as officers’ ratings, scores in the Stanford- 
Binet scale, grade location in the school, and scores in other 
tests. At the beginning, the plan was to select tests which 
had high correlation with the oucside criteria and low inter- 
correlation with one another. The reason for the plan to 
select tests which had a low intercorrelation was largely 
statistical. Such tests would not be measures of the same 
thing. A combination of tests with a low intercorrelation, 
but with a high correlation with the criterion, would from the 
purely statistical standpoint have a higher correlation with 
the criterion than a set of tests which measured the same 
thing and therefore correlated highly with each other. It 
turned out, however, that the psychological conditions were 
not in accordance with this statistical demand. The order 
of the tests as measured by their correlation with the cri- 
teria was almost identical with their order as measured by 
their intercorrelation. This is the same fact as was found by 
Burt. The detailed evidence of this statement will be pre- 
sented more fully in one of the chapters on technique. The 
evidence, then, seems to support the contention of Burt and 
of Spearman that those tests which are good measures of 
general capacity measure largely the same factor, or factors, 
of mental capacity. 
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6. The Army Scale Beta 

In order to provide an examination which could be given 
to illiterates and non-English-speaking mm of foreign births 
the non4anguage group test Beta was devised. The scale 
consists of a series of eight tests printed on a paper folder. 
Each test consists of a series of pictures or drawings which 
may be understood by a person without the aid of language. 
The directions are given by means of pantomime. The 
nature of the scale may be grasped from a brief description 
of the particular tests. 

Test 1 — Maze test. This test consists of a series of lines which 
form five mazes. In each case the examinee is required to draw a 
line by the shortest route from the left-hand side to the right-hand 
side of the maze, without going into any blind alleys. This test 
was suggested by an earlier one devised by Porteus.^ 

Test 2 — Cube Analysis. This test consists of a series of draw- 
ings, each one of which represents a series of cubes piled upon one 
another in regular fashion. Some of the cubes are hidden from 
view and the examinee is required to tell how many cubes are in 
the pile. 

Test 3 — XO Series. This test consists of a series of arrange- 
ments of the letters X and O. At the end of each series are a 
number of blanks which are to be filled out according to the same 
arrangement. 

Test 4 — Digit Symbol. A substitution test similar to that used 
by Healy, Pyle, and others. 

Test 5 — Number Checking. This test consists of a series of 
pairs of numbers, beginning with short ones and ending with long 
ones. The subject is required to check those pairs which are alike. 

Test 6 — Pictorial Completion. A series of pictures, each with 
one part left out, which is to be supplied by the examinee. 

Test 7 — Geometrical Construction. This is derived from the 
form-board test. It consists of a number of items. Each item con- 
tains a square and a number of figures which, when put together in 
the proper way, compose the square. The subject is to draw a 
line in the square to indicate how the figures might be arranged 
in it. 

^ S. D. Porteus, ** Mental Tests for Feeble-Minded: A New Series,** 
Journal of Psycho-Asthenics, XIX (1915), 200-18. 




GROUP EXAMINATION BETA 
TEST 1 




TEST 3 





3 . 



TEST 6 


t50 

... 650 

10248586 

... 10248586 

Oil 

... 044 

65B012fiS4 

... 659021854 

ftm 

... 2579 

888172902 

. . . 881872902 

S281 

... 8281 

631027594 

... 681027594 

55190 

... 55102 

2499901354 

. . . 2499901534 

S9190 

... 39190 

2261059310 

... 2261659310 

658049 

... 650849 

29110S8227 

... 2911088227 

8295017 

. . . 3290517 

313377752 

... 818377752 

68015991 

... 65019991 

1012938567 

... 1012988567 

39007106 

... 39007106 

7166220988 . . 

... 7162220988 

69931087 

. . . 69931087 

3177628449 

... 8177682449 

251004818 . . 

. . . 251004418 

468672668 

... 468672668 

299056013 . . 

. . . 299056013 

9104529008 . . 

. . . 9194529008 

86015992 

... 860155992 

8484657120 

... 8484657210 

3910066482 . . 

. . . 391006482 

8588172556 

... 8581722556 

8510278301 . . 

... 851027.3301 

3120166671 . . 

... 8120166671 

263136996 . . 

... 263136996 

7611348879 

... 76111845879 

451152903 . . 

. . . 451152908 

26557239164 . . 

. . . 26557289164 

3259016275 . . 

... 3295016725 

8819002341 

. . . 8819002341 

582039144 . . . 

. . . 582039144 

6571018084 

... 6571018034 

61558529 

... 61588529 

88779762514 . . 

. . . 38779765214 

211915883 . . 

. . . 219915888 

89008126557 .. 

. . . 89008126657 

670418822 . . . 

... 670148822 

75658100898 .. 

... 75658100898 
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Since the Beta scale is the prototype of the ^oup non- 
language scales, as Alpha is the prototype of the group 
language scales, it is reproduced in full. 

This scale was found to be reasonably satisfactory, al- 
though it did not give as accurate measurements as the 
Alpha scale. It was difficult to give the directions by pan- 
tomime, and variations in procedure were likely to occur. 
It has stimulated the development of a considerable num- 
ber of similar scales for application to school children, par- 
ticularly those for the primary grades in which children 
cannot read readily. A modem revision of the test has been 
made to be administered with oral directions. 

6, The performance scale examination 

In case the recruit had made a low score on the Alpha 
scale and the Beta scale, he was given one of the three 
individual examinations. In addition to the Stanford Re- 
vision and the Yerkes Point Scale, a performance scale 
was devised. This consists of tests which require the in- 
dividual to react to problems which are presented, not in the 
form of words, but of concrete objects. In some cases these 
objects are drawings, and in other cases they are composed 
of solid objects. The nature of the scale may be briefly de- 
scribed. 

Test 1 — The Ship Test (Knox). This consists of a rectangular 
picture pasted on a thin board, and cut up into ten pieces. The 
pieces are to be arranged by the subject so as to make the picture. 
(See p. 180 for illustration.) 

Test 2 — Manikin (Pintner) and Feature Profile (Knox). These 
tests were derived from the series by Knox and Pintner referred 
to in Chapter VII. They are simple construction puzzles, one 
representing a face and the other a man. 

Test 3 — Cube Imitation (Knox). This is the Knox test de- 
scribed in Chapter VII. 

Test 4 — Cube Construction (Goddard). This test requires that 
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the subject shall put together small cubes painted on certain sur* 
faces in such a way as to make a larger block painted on certain of 
its surfaces. 

Test 5 — Form Board (Dearborn). This is somewhat similar in 
its make*up to construction puzzle B of the Healy-Femald series. 
Both the original and the revised form used in the army were de« 
vised by Dearborn and his associates.^ 

Test 6 — Designs (Terman). A series of figures are shown to the 
subject which he is to copy from memory as nearly as possible. 

Test 7 — The Digii-Symhol Test. The same test as was used in 
Beta. 

Test 8 — The Ma:x (Porteus). These mazes are similar in 
principle to the ones used in Beta. 

Test 9 — Picture Arrangement (Bowler, Whipple). A series of 
“Foxy Grandpa” pictures placed out of order. They are to be 
placed in order so as to make the sequence. 

Test 10. — Picture Completion (Healy). Similar to the last pic- 
ture completion test of the Healy series. 

A third individual test, which was given in a few special 
instances to test mechanical ability, was the Stenquist 
Mechanical Aptitude Test. This test is described in the 
chapter on tests for the analysis of mental capacity. 

7. The uses of mental tests in the army 

The psychological committee planned to use mental tests 
primarily to detect drafted men who were too low-grade 
mentally to make satisfactory privates, to discover those 
who were mentally unstable and might prove incorrigible, 
and if possible to select exceptional men who might be used 
for tasks demanding a high degree of intelligence. The uses 
to which the tests were actually put are classified briefly by 
Yoakum and Yerkes, as follows:* 

1 W. F. Dearborn, J. E. Anderson, and A. O. Giristiansen, “Form Board 
and Construction Tests of Mental Ability,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology^ VII (October, 1916), 445-58. 

* Yoakum and Yerkes, op. cii., pp. xii and ziiL 
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1. The assignment of an intelligence rating to every soldier on 
the basis of systematic examination. 

2. The designation and selection of men whose superior intel- 
ligence indicates the desirability of advancement or special 
assignment. 

3. The prompt selection and recommendation for development 
battdions of men who are so inferior intellectually as to be 
unsuited for regular military training. 

4. The provision of measurement of mental ability which ena- 
bled officers to build organizations of uniform mental strength 
or in accordance with definite specifications concerning in- 
telligence requirements. 

5. The selection of men for various types of military duty or for 
special assignment, as for example, the military training 
schools, colleges or technical schools. 

6. The provision of data for the formation of special training 
groups within the regiment or battery, in order that each man 
may receive instructions suited to his ability to learn. 

7. The early discovery and recommendation for elimination of 
men whose intelligence is so inferior that they cannot be used 
to advantage in any line of military service. 

The use of the tests as one of the means of selection of 
officers is based upon the superiority of officers in the test 
ratings. The distribution of the scores of difiFerent groups 
of men is shown in Fig. 2. 

As the result of the experiments with the tests the follow- 
ing summary is given : During a specimen six months* period, 
one half of one per cent were reported for discharge because 
of mental inferiority, six tenths of one per cent were recom- 
mended for assignment to labor battalions because of low- 
grade intelligence, and six tenths of one per cent were re- 
commended for assignment to development battalions, m 
order that they might be more carefully observed and given 
preliminary training. The purpose of this training was to 
discover means of giving the men training which would fit 
them to be useful soldiers. The army psychologists believed 
that there were nearlv three cent of the men who were 
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so low-grade mentally that they were not of suflBcient service 
to compensate the Government for the expense necessary 
to equip and train them for service. Among the directions 



Fig. St . The Distribution of Intelligence Ratings in Typical Army 
Groups, Showing the Value of the Tests in the Identification of 
Officer Material 

From Yoakum and Yerkes, Army Mental Teels. Henry Holt & Co., 1920. By permission 
of the publishers. 

which were issued by the psychological service for the use of 
results of the psychological examinations, the following will 
throw additional light upon the application of these tests in 
the army: 

First, the tests were not designed to be a substitute for 
other methods of judging a man’s value to the service. They 
were not intended to measure character traits, such as 
“loyalty, bravery, power to command, or the emotional 
traits that make a man carry on.” Intelligence, however, 
was regarded as the most important single factor in eflB- 
ciency. Second, it was expected that commissioned oflScers 
would be found chiefly among the men who received the 
grades of A or B. Meti with grades below C+ were expected 
rarely to have the capacity for success in oflScers’ training 
schools. Non-commissioned oflicers, furthermore, were 
expected to be chosen chiefly from the men whose grades 
were C+ or higher. 
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In selecting men for positions of special responsibility 
which corresponded to particular occupations of civil life, 
those men were first to be selected whose intelligence rating 
was above the average of men in that occupation. The 
intelligence ratings of the men in the army were classified 
according to their civil occupations. 
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Fig. S. Intelligence of Ofticbrs in Different Arbib or thb 
Military Service 

l^om Yoakum and Yerkes, Army Mental Teete. Henry Holt & Co., 1920. By permbiioD 
of the publishers. 

It was directed that men be assigned to permanent or- 
ganizations with a view to making these organizations equal 
in average intelligence. The only exception to this was the 
case of certain arms of the service which were found to re- 
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quire greater than the average intelligence. Such arms were 
the signal corps, machine guns, field artillery, and engineers. 
The variation in the rating of men in different arms of the 
service is shown in Fig. 3. 

It is evident that the ability which is measured by the 
tests existed in different degrees in ofiScers and men, and in 
the men of different branches of the service. The tests con- 
stituted, therefore, one of the means by which the men who 
were fitted for the successful performance of different 
functions in the army might be selected. 
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SUEVEY OF POINT SCALES 

In this chapter we shall discuss, first, the main facts con- 
cerning the later development of the group point scales 
which are now available for use in the schools. We shall next 
consider the criteria which should be kept in mind in the 
choice of a scale to be used in the school. Finally, we shall 
present a selected list of the chief existing group point 
scales. 


1. Later development of group tests 

The army testing work bore fruit very rapidly in group 
point scales for use in schools and colleges. The War had 
not closed when Otis published his advanced examination. 
He had been working upon this test before the War opened, 
and published it in May to June, 1918. Within five years 
there had appeared approximately fifty such scales for 
schools and colleges, and the number has steadily increased 
down to the present. The Otis scale contains ten tests. 
It requires a full hour to give and is designed for the high 
school. It has had rather wide application, but is being 
displaced by other tests which do not require so much time 
and can more easily be given, among them Otis’s own Higher 
Examination. 

Beginning in 1917, Whipple began an elaborate study of 
the value of many of the various single tests which had been 
developed up to that time, for the purpose of selecting chil- 
dren for a special class for gifted pupils. At the completion 
of this study, which was reported in 1919, in his Classes 
for Gifted Children, he organized the tests which he found 
to be most suitable into a series of group tests. These con- 
stitute his Group Tests for Grammar Grades. 
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At about the same time as the Otis test the Group Point 
Scale for Measuring General Intelligence was published by 
S. L. and L. W. Pressey. The Pressey test was also designed 
for use in the high school and has had rather wide applica- 
tion, particularly in surveys of the secondary schools of 
Indiana. It has sometimes been used for testing applicants 
for college entrance. 

In 1919 and 1920, respectively, there appeared, as a direct 
outgrowth of the army tests, the Haggerty Delta 1 and Delta 
2, and the National Intelligence Test. Haggerty had been 
engaged with the psychological service in the army, al- 
though not in the psychological testing. He worked out the 
two above mentioned scales in connection with the Virginia 
School Survey. Delta 1, one exercise of which is reproduced 
in Pig. 4, recalla the Array Beta Test, which will be remem- 
bered as a non language test. Delta 2 recalls Army Alpha. 
These scales were carefully adapted to the mental develop- 
ment of children in the primary grades and in the upper 
grades respectively. 

The National Intelligence Tests were worked out by a 
committee consisting of Haggerty, Terman, Thorndike, 
Whipple, and Yerkes. This committee was granted the 
sum of $25,000 by the General Education Board to conduct 
researches and to devise tests which should be more highly 
refined than was possible without such extensive investiga- 
tion. There are two scales. Scale A and Scale B, and two 
parallel forms of each scale. Other parallel forms are in 
process of development. The constituent tests are for the 
most part similar in character to those in Army Alpha. A 
feature which distinguishes these scales from most others is 
that each test is preceded by a practice exercise. Partly on 
account of the prestige of the committee which organized the 
tests, they have had very wide application, and the norms 



Fig. 4. Illustration of Part of a Non-Language Test fob 
Primary Grades 

From The Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta 1. (Reproduced with the permiigioi 
of the author.) 

which are furnished for them are based upon large numbers 
of children — about four thousand for each grade or age. It 
is not known, however, whether the test is more valid or 
more reliable than other similar scales. 
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A group of scales may be mentioned because they possess 
the common characteristic of being in nonlanguage form. 
The Myers Mental Measure is a brief test covering four 
pages, and designed to furnish intelligence ratings on in- 
dividuals al) the way from kindergarten to the graduate 
school. It is therefore very steeply graded; each of the four 
tests contains some very easy and some very difficult items. 
The Pintner Non-Language Test is suited to the upper 
grades of the elementary school and is designed particularly 
for the purpose of testing children who are not familiar with 
the English language, either because of foreign extraction, 
or because of deafness or some other disability. It is also 
designed to supplement the language scales. The Thorn- 
dike Non-Language Test was prepared for adults and aims 
to provide a score which shall be based not on language 
ability but on ability to deal with problems presented in 
more concrete form. This test is now out of print. 

A rather widely used maze test, devised by Porteus,^ is 
thought by its author to measure foresight or circumspec- 
tion. The mazes are reproduced in Fig. 5. The subject 
is directed to trace the shortest line from the entrance, at S, 
to the other opening. This test correlates rather closely 
with an intelligence test, and the opinion that it measures a 
special capacity is based on introspection and analysis rather 
than on statistical evidence. 

A test which is sometimes included among perception 
tests but which should probably be regarded as measuring 
higher ability is the Kohs ^ test. This test, which has been 

^S. D. Porteus, “Motor Intellectual Tests for Mental Defectives,” 
Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, III (1916), 127-S5; “The Measurement 
of Intelligence: Six Hundred and Fifty-Three Children Examined by the 
Binet and Porteus Tests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, IX (January, 
1918), 13-^1. 

’ S. C. Kohs, Intelligence Measurement, New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927. 
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(Copied by permission of the C. H. Stoelting Co.) 

elaborately worked out, requires the child to copy a pattern 
by putting together blocks of various colors. Kohs believes 
that it measures the higher intellectual processes, and 
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defines these processes as consisting of analysis and S 3 ni- 
thesis. He finds that his test correlates well with general 
tests of intelligence. This correlation, of course, raises the 
question whether the test is really a specialized or a general 
test. 

A Donlanguage test designed to measure motor ability as 
well as two abilities which are commonly included in in- 
telligence, namely, “feature discrimination” and maze 
solving, is the Michigan Non-Verbal Series, by Edward B. 
Greene. The feature discrimination test is somewhat like a 
test devised by Stuart C. Dodd for an “ International Test,” 
which was published only in an experimental edition. It 
contains groups of diagrammatic sketches of human faces. 
The testee is to draw a circle around the feature of one face 
which makes it different from the others. The maze test is 
similar in principle to that used in the Army Beta. 

A novel nonlanguage test, adapted especially to younger 
children, is a drawing test devised by Goodenough. The 
child is merely asked to draw a human figure, and the 
drawing is scored according to a standardized scale of items. 

The most complete nonlanguage group test adapted to a 
wide range of ages is the Chicago Non-Verbal Examination, 
by Andrew W. Brown, published in 1936. This is a col- 
lection of ten tests using familiar types of material but with 
new content. For example, the first test requires the writ- 
ing of digits under appropriate symbols according to a key. 
The second is a classification test in which the testee marks 
one of a group of drawings which differs from the rest. The 
third requires the calculation of the number of blocks in a 
pile represented by a two-dimensional drawing. The 
seventh requires the testee to indicate the proper sequence 
of a group of four or five drawings, and so on. This test 
will doubtless prove useful for testing persons in homes 
where a foreign language is spoken, for the deaf, and for 
those who are deficient in the ability to read. 
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A group of nonlanguage tests which do not use pencil and 
paper but require rather the manipulation of actual objects 
are designated performance tests. A number of perform- 
ance tests have already been mentioned: the Army Perform- 
ance Scale, the Pintner-Paterson Scale, the Knox tests used 
at Ellis Island, the form boards and the Kohs Block Design 
Test. 

Three other performance scales may be mentioned. The 
Merrill-Palmer Scale, arranged by Rachel Stutsman, is 
especially adapted for use in the pre-school period. It 
includes, besides the performance tests, a few language tests. 
The performance tests include three groups, the all-or-none 
tests, the form boards and picture tests, and other tests of 
motor co-ordination. In the first group the child is directed 
to perform certain simple acts, such as throwing a ball, 
cutting with scissors, opposing thumb and fingers. In the 
second, he is required to respond to a selected list of form 
boards, chosen from previous test groups. In the third, he 
is given a series of tasks, such as fitting cubes in a box. The 
scale requires a rather elaborate set of materials. The 
correlation of the scores with language scales such as the 
Binet is reported by the author to be about .80, but a lower 
figure is reported in a study by Kawin.^ The cause of the 
discrepancy is not certain. 

The Arthur Point Scale of Performance Tests is designed 
for clinical use over a wider range of ages, with norms from 
six to twenty-one. The scale is composed of a number of 
form board and performance tests designed by previous 
investigators, including such tests as the Knox Cube, 
Seguin Form Board, Healy Picture Completion, I and II, 
Porteus Maze, Kohs Block Design, and others. There are 
two forms of equivalent value. 

> Ethel Kawin, Children of Preschool Age. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. 
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Another performance scale made up in much the same 
way and including some of the same tests is the Cornell- 
Coxe Performance Ability Scale. In addition to five 
strictly performance tests it includes the digit-s.mbol test 
from the Army Beta and the test of memory for designs. 

A new development since 1925 is a series of develop- 
mental schedules for infants and pre-school children. The 
exact measurement of development by comparison of the 
infant’s behavior with an inventory of activities and the 
average dates of their appearance was inaugurated by 
Gesell, who published a Pre-School Child Development 
Scale in 1925.^ This scale consists of an inventory of the 
activities of the infant with the schedule of the average ages 
at which they appear. Some of the activities are spon- 
taneous or appear in response to the general situation; 
others are elicited by the presentation of an object by the 
examiner. Such presentation constitutes a test. The 
inventory of Gesell is the pioneer in the field of infant testing 
and has been freely drawn upon by other workers. These 
workers have established scales by describing scoring pro- 
cedures and methods of getting composite scores. 

A number of these infant scales may be mentioned. One 
by Linfert and Hierholzer,^ covering the first year of life, 
was published in 1928. This scale contains two series, one 
for the first half-year and the other for the second half-year. 
A more recent test for the first year has been produced by 

* Arnold GeseU, The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child, New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1925. The description of behavior at successive age 
periods within the first year is amplified in the following: Arnold Gesell 
and Helen Thompson, Infant Behavior: Its Genesis and Growth, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934; and Arnold Gesell and Helen Thomp- 
son, The Psychology of Early Growth: Including Norms of Infant Behavior 
and a Method of Genetic Analysis, New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 

^ Harriette-Elise Linfert and Helen M. Hierholzer, A Scale for Measuring 
the Mental Development of Infants During the First Year* Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1928. 
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Nancy Bayley. This scale, the California First- Year 
Mental Scale, has been very carefully standardized.^ It 
consists of 115 items, listed in the order in which they are 
passed and each given an absolute scale value. The scoring 
is in terms of the sigma score, which is the ratio of the differ- 
ences between the child’s score and the mean for his age to 
the standard deviation of scores for his age. A third scale 
is called the Iowa Tests for Young Children. ^ It extends 
through the first two years. A test for still older children, 
from one and one-half to six years, is the Minnesota Pre- 
school Scale.* This is of the Binet type, but scored in C- 
points rather than by# direct calculation of mental ages. 
M.A. and I.Q. equivalents can be obtained from conversion 
tables. There are two forms. The test was standardized 
on one hundred children of each half-year of age, selected 
from families representing the same occupational sampling 
as in the population at large. 

The primary tests, like the first one which was devised by 
Haggerty, are of the nonlanguage type. A nonlanguage 
test is, of course, necessary since children in the primary 
grades either cannot read or read so haltingly that a printed 
group test in language form would be almost entirely a test 
of reading ability. A number of excellent tests for the 
primary grades have been published, built on the same 
general model as the Haggerty tests. They are too numer- 
ous to be described in toto, A selected list is given at the 
end of the chapter. A few may be mentioned because of 
their distinctive features. The Kingsbury Primary Test 

^ Nancy Bayley, The California First-Year Menial Scale. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1933. 

* Eva A. Fillmore, Iowa Tests for Young Children. University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XI, No. 4. Iowa City; University of Iowa, 
1936. 

* Florence L. Goodenough, Josephine C. Foster, and M. J. Van Wagenen, 
Minnesota Preschool Scale. Minneapolis: Educational Test Bureau, 18S2. 
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contains four parts. The first is a more or less conventional 
directions test. The other three were consciously designed 
to represent, in the form of pictures, the mental processes 
which have been found to give good results when given in 
language form in general intelligence tests. The test which 
is illustrated in Fig. 6 is a completion test, made after the 
analogy of the language completion test. Each figure 
contains a series of drawings, with blank spaces which are to 
be filled in by the child. For example, one of the easiest 
contains a series of circles of progressive size; the last space is 
left vacant and in it the child is to draw a circle larger than 
the one preceding. The Detroit* Kindergarten Test is 
especially noted because it is adapted to the kindergarten 
level. The Cole-Vincent Test is designed for children 
entering school. A later test also designed for children 
entering school is the Metropolitan Readiness Test.^ While 
this is not called an intelligence test it does not differ in any 
essential respect from tests which are so called. The Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson test is distinctive in that it extends from 
the first grade to the adult level. It includes a series of 
tests of increasing difficulty, grouped in booklets which 
overlap and are suited to successive groups of ages. The 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, Alpha Test, is 
furnished with a stencil which facilitates scoring. 

Among the tests for intermediate and upper grades the 
National Intelligence Test is declining in use because of its 
difficulty of administration and the appearance of more 
convenient tests. Among the less expensive and more 
easily administered tests for this level are the Henmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability and the Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Test, Beta Test. The Henmon-Nelson Test 
uses a quick-scoring device called the Clapp-Young Self- 

^ Gertrude H. Hildreth and Nellie L. Griffiths, Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 19S3. 




Marking Device, which is described on page 160 . The 
McCall Multi-mental Scale falls in this category, but it is 
confined to a single process, that of classification of 
words. 

Among the more widely used tests at the high-school level 
are the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability and the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Exam- 
ination. Widely used tests generally available at the 
college level are the Army Alpha (one of the revised forms) 
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and the Psychological Examination for High School 
Graduates and College Freshmen, devised by Thurstone and 
published by the American Council on Education. New 
tests which give promise of being widely used at the high- 
school and college level are the Henmon-Nelson tests and 
the Otis Quick-Scoring Test, Gamma Test. 

The earlier tests follow the organization of the army 
group test, that is, the scale is made up of a series of graded 
tests and all the similar items are segregated. For example, 
the arithmetic tests are all together, and so on. Further- 
more, separate directions are given for each of the in- 
dividual tests of the scale and each one is timed separately. 
In 1919 Thurstone put out a test for high-school graduates 
and college students which was designed on a different 
plan. This scale was illustrated in Chapter I. It contains 
a variety of tests, not segregated, but arranged in rota- 
tion, or in cycles. Easy examples of the various tests are 
placed at the beginning of the series, then slightly harder 
examples, and so on. When a new variety of test is intro- 
duced, it is explained by an example. Thus the test is self- 
explanatory. The examiner gives the directions once for all 
at the beginning and keeps time for the entire scale as a unit 
instead of timing the various parts separately. The Army 
Alpha Scale has been arranged in this spiral fashion and is 
called Scrambled Alpha. Otis, Henmon-Nelson, and others 
have more recently adopted this form of organization. 

A number of scales have been devised in which an effort is 
made to measure the relationship between capacity and 
performance. The first scale in which this measurement 
was attempted was the Illinois Examination, which was 
published in 1920. This examination consists of two parts. 
One part is made up as an ordinary intelligence examination, 
and the other part consists of an examination of two of the 
school subjects, arithmetic and reading. In scoring this 
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test the two parts are kept distinct. The intelligence score 
is found in terms of mental age» and the achievement score 
in terms of achievement age. Mental age means the same 
thing as in any intelligence test. Achievement age is found 
by comparing the score which the pupil makes with a series 
of achievement norms. These achievement norms are the 
median scores made by the pupils of the various mental 
ages. (The usual practice is to use chronological ages.) 
After the mental age and the achievement age are found, 
the next step is to divide the achievement age by his mental 
age. This gives the achievement quotient. The achieve- 
ment quotient then is the ratio between what the pupil 
accomplishes and what it is assumed he could accomplish 
because of his intelligence rating. Other tests which are 
divided into two parts, the one an intelligence test and the 
other a subject-matter test, are the Mental-Educational 
Survey Test, by Pintner, and the New Jersey Composite 
Test. Another test of this character is the Otis Classifica- 
tion Test. The test is made up of two parts, the first part 
an Omnibus Achievement Test, and second an Omnibus 
Mental Test. The arrangement is the same as in the 
author’s self-administering test. 

A new scale is in process of standardization by M. A, 
Wenger and the writer which contains features never be- 
fore combined into one scale. The original purpose of the 
design of the scale was to produce a test for a long-time 
longitudinal growth study which would be an improvement 
on the battery used by Flory and the writer.^ This bat- 
tery consisted of the VACO tests (vocabulary, analogies, 
completion, and opposites). These tests were given indi- 

* Frank N. Freeman and Charles D. Flory, Growth in Intellectual Ability 
as Measured by Repeated Tests* Monographs of the Society for Research 
in Child Development, Vol. 11, No. 2. Washington: National Research 
Council, 10S7. 
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vidually and did not extend below age five. Moreover, 
they were all language tests. The new scale contains ten 
tests, four nonlanguage and six language. They meet the 
following criteria: (a) they are generally recognized as suit- 
able for measurement of intellectual behavior, (b) they 
have a high positive correlation with the general factor in 
the Hoizinger bi-factor analysis of the preliminary data, 
(c) they are applicable over a wide age range (three or four 
to adult) but demand presumably the same or similar 
mental processes, (d) they are adapted to multiple response 
scoring, (e) they have intrinsic interest to the testee, (f) they 
permit of group presentation without time limits (except 
that individual presentation is required at the lower 
ages), and (g) they are arranged for electrical machine 
scoring. 

The list of the tests with a brief description of each is as 
follows: 


Noni^anguage Tests 

1. Picture sequence. Drawings from newspaper cartoons depict- 
ing the dog, Napoleon, and his master. Uncle Elby, have been 
disarranged and presented in sets of three, four, and five. 
The task is to determine and underscore the second picture 
of the true sequence.^ 

2. Form board. Four figures, a square, a triangle, a hexagon, 
and a trapezoid, have been cut into variously shaped parts. 
Each test item consists of the parts for one figure, which the 
testee is required to identify by underscoring one of four 
miniature replicas. 

3. Series correction, A modification of the Army X-0 series in 
which the task is to discover and underscore the one of fifteen 
capital letters which destroys the series. At the individual 
presentation level pictures of animals, birds, flowers, and toys 
are substituted for letters, and the beginning series contain 
only seven units. 

^ The authors are indebted to Mr. Clifford McBride, the creator of 
Napoleon and Uncle Elby, and to Mr. Arthur J. Lafave, of the Lafave 
Syndicate, for their very generous permission to use their materiaL 
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4. Pattern analogies. The majority of items for this test have 
been taken without change from the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examinations, prepared by Thur- 
stone and Thurstone.^ Some new items have been added. 

Language Tests 

5. Opposites, Following Freeman and Rugg * an attempt has 
been made to present five alternate responses to the stimulus 
words, each of which is, in a sense, an opposite, but one of 
which is the direct opposite. At the individual presentation 
level the stimulus word is given orally, and a verbal response 
is required. 

6. Word grouping. The familiar word classification test in which 
each item consists of five words, four of which have some 
common characteristic. At the individual presentation level 
line drawings of objects replace words. 

7. Problems. This test takes its character from the graded series 
of questions presented by Burt ® in his test of reasoning ability 
and is supplemented by syllogistic items and by others similar 
to those contained in the Army Alpha test of judgment. Four 
possible responses are provided for each item. At the in- 
dividual presentation level the problems are presented ver- 
bally with the aid of pictures. 

8. Analogies. Items for this test have been selected from those 
standardized by Pintner and Renshaw and have been supple- 
mented by new items at the individual presentation level 
which are presented in picture form. 

9. Sentence completion. Consists of modified items from the 
I.E.R. Inventory, standardized by Thorndike for his CAVD 
scale. At the levels for group presentation multiple responses 
have been provided. The testee is required to underscore 
one of five letters or groups of letters which constitutes the 
initial letter of a word or words adequate to complete the 
sentence. 

^ The authors arc indebted to Drs. L. L, Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn 
Thurstone and to the American Council on Education for their permission 
to use their test items. 

* Prom an intelligence test now out of print. 

* The authors are indebted to Professor Cyril Burt for his permission to 
make use of his test. 
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10. Vocahtdar^, Since the I.E.R. vocabulary items already are 
in multiple choice form no modification was necessary for 
their inclusion in the present battery. Items have been 
selected in terms of the ^fficulty values given by Thorndike.^ 

While it is, strictly speaking, only an achievement test 
and therefore does not belong in the discussion of mental 
tests, the Stanford Achievement Test may be mentioned 
here because it furnishes a composite measure of achieve- 
ment and may be used in combinatio: i with a mental test in 
a similar fashion to the Illinois Examination or the Pintner 
or Otis tests. 

This brief survey has not been at all exhaustive, and many 
tests have not been mentioned which are perhaps as serv- 
iceable as those which have been singled out for special 
discussion. A selection of the tests which have been 
mentioned is based largely either upon their historical 
importance or upon the fact that they contain unique or 
uncommon features. 

We may turn next to a consideration of those character- 
istics which are important in determining the selection of a 
test. 


S. Criteria for the choice of a mental test 
Price. The price of mental tests varies greatly from one 
cent apiece at one extreme to one dollar at the other. 
Since the price of the test may be a determining factor in the 
decision whether a testing program may be launched upon 
or not, this is an important consideration. Furthermore, 
the value of the service of tests for a particular purpose does 
not always vary directly ' rith price. The price range of 
the group tests at the present time is from four to six 
cents apiece. The price of a test should be considered in 

^ Items from the l.E.R. sentence completion and vocabulary tests are 
used with the kind permission of I^ofessor Edward L. Thorndike. 
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one of two circumstances: First, in case two or more 
tests are equal in other respects but differ in price; or sec- 
ond, in case there is a definite limitation upon the appro- 
priation for the testing program. However, in calculat- 
ing the cost of the entire administration of the test, other 
items must be considered, such as the time required to ad- 
minister or to score the test. These will be mentioned 
below. 

Completeness and convenience of material, and fullness, 
simplicity, and clearness of directions. There has been such 
keen competition in recent years in the production of stand- 
ardized tests that the material and directions for the tests, 
including the materials necessary to score them easily and 
quickly, have come to be pretty thoroughly standardized. 
Unless there is some very strong reason to the contrary, it 
is by all means advisable to select a test for which the ma- 
terials and directions have thus been worked out. 

Adaptation to ages or grades to be tested. In the list of 
tests on pages 164-68 they are classified roughly accord- 
ing to the periods of school in which they are designed 
to be used. The tests, in general, may be classified as be- 
longing to one of five periods: pre-school, primary grade, 
upper grade, high school, and college. In some cases the 
pre-school and the primary period may be served by the 
same test, and in some cases the same test may be used in 
the high school and in the college. A few tests have been 
devised which are designed to cover a wider range in ages 
than is common. Such tests must either be made longer 
than the ordinary test, or they must have fewer items which 
are suited to the stage of development at a particular age. 
In the first case the test would be less reliable because based 
upon fewer numbers of items. In general it is probably de- 
sirable to use tests which are adapted to a fairly narrow 
range. 
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Appeal to the child. The typical modem intelligeuce test 
is very interesting to the child. Unless there is some special 
condition which makes the child nervous, he enjoys taking a 
test, particularly if he is at all accustomed to it. It is not 
at all diflScult, therefore, to find tests which will be entirely 
satisfactory from this point of view for any stage of develop- 
ment. 

The content of the test. This refers to the subject-matter of 
the tests, or perhaps to the mental processes which they are 
supposed to measure. This feature is not a very important 
practical consideration in the choice of tests. As we shall 
see in the discussion of the content of the tests, in the chap- 
ters on technique, various tests have been shown to be of 
about equal value as constituents of an intelligence scale. 
Furthermore, most of the scales use, at least in part, the 
same tests. We cannot, as it has sometimes been thought, 
determine just what specific mental capacity is measured by 
a particular test. In fact, it is probable that each of the 
tests measures a variety of mental capacities. 

The length of the scale. The length of the scales varies 
considerably, from those which contain only four or five 
tests, and which can be given in fifteen or twenty minutes, 
to those which require from an hour to three hours to give. 
Theoretically, up to a certain point the increase in the length 
of a test adds to its reliability and therefore to its validity. 
This is because chance errors are diminished by an increase 
in the number of responses which the child makes. For 
example, if the test calls for the possession of a number of 
items of information, there is a chance that a given individ- 
ual might possess or fail to possess a given item accidentally. 
The crucial question is. What is the point at which we begin 
to have rapidly diminishing returns from an increase in the 
length of the test? Apart from the theoretical question, it 
may be necessary in some cases to select a short test for 
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practical reasons. Again, the length of a test should be 
measured not so much by the total amount of time required 
to give the test as by the amount of time the pupil actually 
spends in working upon it. A test which is organized on the 
omnibus or spiral plan is more economical of time than one 
which is made up of a series of segregated tests, each one of 
which has to be presented to the class individually. So 
far as length is a factor in reliability, the reliability of the 
test depends not upon the amount of total time required to 
give it but upon the amount of time the pupil actually 
spends upon it and the number of items of which it is com- 
posed. 

Ease and simplicity of administration. This refers to the 
ease of preparing to give the test and of presenting it to the 
class. Tests differ in this respect, although most of the newer 
tests are very easy to prepare and to administer. In general, 
the omnibus or self-administering tests are much simpler to 
give than the tests in which the items are segregated. 

Simplicity of response. The typical group test requires 
a very simple response. It may involve underlining a word 
or making a mark upon a drawing — rarely anything more 
complicated than this. In some cases, such as the comple- 
tion tests, it involves writing a word in a blank. In the 
search for tests which should demand only very simple 
response, psychologists have devised certain forms which 
meet these requirements. Among these are the yes and no 
tests, the multiple-answer tests, completion tests, and the 
cross-out tests. In general, these tests have proved very 
useful; but whether all of them are successful in requiring 
thoughtful consideration on the part of the person being 
examined is perhaps a question. The question is most 
pressing in reference to the yes and no, or right and wrong 
tests. It is commonly recognized that these tests tend to 
encourage guessing, since it is possible to obtain a correct 
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score in halt of the cases by guessing. In fact, the answers 
to these tests are commonly subjected to a correction by 
deducting from the number of correct answers a number 
equal to the number of wrong answers. Doubt has been 
cast upon this procedure by recent investigations, and it 
seems reasonable to say that tests or scales which contain 
tests of other sorts than the yes and no type of test are so 
far to be preferred. 

Ease and definiteness of scoring. The publishers of most 
of the prevailing group tests furnish with them stencils or 
other means by which scoring can be quickly and easily 
done. In fact, most of these tests can be scored as well by 
an accurate clerk as by a psychologist. The estimate of 
the amount of time required to score the test should be con- 
sidered an important item, in addition to the price, in de- 
termining the cost of a testing program. 

A device which makes possible very easy and rapid scoring 
is the Clapp-Young Self-Marking Device, as used in the 
Henmon-Nelson Test. In this system, test items are 
printed on the outside of two sheets, the edges of which are 
glued together to form a sealed folder. Inside the folder 
are printed squares corresponding to the correct answer 
spaces of the test items. The inside surfaces of the sheets 
are provided with carbon ink so arranged that the marks 
made by the testee are reproduced on the reverse side of the 
sheet inside the folder. Thus, the number of correct or 
incorrect responses can quickly be found by unsealing the 
folder and counting the carbon copy crosses which fall inside 
or outside the correct answer square. 

A machine has now been perfected and put on the market 
by the International Business Machines Corporation which 
scores electrically tests of the multiple-choice type. To be 
scored in this machine, tests are printed with spaces for the 
answers properly spaced and arranged. The test is merely 
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inserted in the machine and the score read off on a dial 
In the future, tests will doubtless be more and more adapted 
to machine scoring. 

Norms. Among the uses which may be made of the scores 
in a test is the comparison of the scores of an individual or 
of a group with a standard or a norm which has been estab- 
lished by giving the test to a large number of persons. The 
use of such norms often raises rather diflScult questions of 
interpretation. For example, if a school is in a poor district, 
the scores of a majority of the children will probably be 
below the norm. The question is. How shall this deficiency 
be interpreted? Furthermore, if the group is in general 
below or above the norm, and if we represent the individuaFs 
score in terms of his relation to the norm, the distribution 
of the scores will be lopsided. For purposes of internal 
administration, therefore, it is probably more useful to 
compare the scores of individuals with the averages or 
medians of their own group rather than with an outside 
norm. However, since norms are useful in some cases, the 
validity of the norm is a question to be taken into account. 

The validity of the norm, in general, depends upon the 
number of cases and upon their selection. The larger the 
number of cases the more stable will be the norm. The 
selection of cases should be such that the individuals do not 
belong predominately to one or another class of the popula- 
tion, but represent the different classes in the same pro- 
portion as they exist in the population as a whole. This 
may refer to location, to social level, or to age. In the case 
of age, it is very diflScult to get properly selected cases for 
the ages in the adolescent period, because we usually test 
children in school, and those who remain in the school con- 
stitute only a part of the respective age groups. Further- 
more, those who have dropped out of school are usually not 
equal in intellectual ability to those who remain. The 
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norms of a test, therefore, should be judged with reference 
to the number of cases which are used in deriving each norm, 
and with reference to the way in which the cases have been 
selected. In the chapter on technique we shall have to 
consider the relation between age norms and grade norms 
and the significance of these two types. 

The use of an appropriate relative or brightness score. We 
have already spoken of the methods of calculating bright- 
ness or relative ability by means of the intelligence quotient 
or the coefficient of intelligence. Other scores have been 
used in connection with certain of the scales. For example, 
in his original group test, the Advanced Examination, Otis 
used a score which he calls the index of brightness, or I.B. 
He finds this by comparing the individual’s score with the 
norm for his age, and then adding the difference between 
the score and the norm to one hundred, or subtracting it 
from one hundred, in case the difference is a plus or a minus 
difference. This gives a score which is similar in appearance 
to the I.Q., and has some relationship with it in meaning, 
but which is not identical with it. It may be seen from a 
casual inspection that there is a fundamental difference in 
principle between the assumption underlying the coefficient 
of intelligence, for example, and the index of brightness. In 
the case of the coefficient of intelligence, a difference in 
scores of the same amount would produce a different coeffi- 
cient for succeeding years, because the norm increases in 
amount. In the case of the index of brightness, on the other 
hand, a given deficiency or excess in score would produce the 
same index of brightness at different ages. An analysis 
would show also that the index of brightness involves a dif- 
ferent assumption in regard to the mental growth and the 
distribution of scores than is assumed by the intelligence 
quotient. The question which is necessary to raise here is 
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whether the particular index which is used in a given test is 
justified by the nature of the distribution of the scores which 
are obtained from it. The literature which describes the 
test should give evidence that the author has considered 
carefully the psychological and statistical principles which 
underlie the form of scoring which he recommends. 

Directions for tabulating the results of a test. In some cases 
the manuals which go with tests present careful directions 
for plotting the distribution and calculating the various in- 
dividual scores which are derived from it. In some cases 
the directions for tabulating and for calculating the scores 
of individuals are presented in graphic form, which makes 
the calculation very rapid and easy. 

External criteria of the value of the test. The criteria which 
are here referred to are of a statistical sort, and are derived 
from the application of the test and the tabulation of the 
results. The first criterion which is commonly applied has 
to do with the distribution of the scores. If a test has range 
of difficulty which is suitable to the different degrees of 
ability within the group which is to be tested, the scores will 
be distributed in fair conformity with the normal probability 
curve. That is, the greatest number of scores will be near 
the average, and the frequency of the scores will decrease 
at the same rate above and below the average. The suit- 
ability of a test for the various ages or grades to which it is 
to be applied may be examined in part by tabulating the 
distribution of the scores, and examining them to see whether 
they approach the normal distribution. 

A second criterion concerns the progression of the average 
or median score for the successive age groups to which it is 
to be applied. The average should progress uniformly, at 
least throughout the ages below the adolescent period. In 
some cases the average has been found to progress at about 
the same rate up to middle adolescence, but in the majority 
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of cases the increment at each age in this period is some* 
what less than it is in the preceding period. It is a reason- 
ably safe rule to consider a test unsuited for particular ages 
if the average score for the successive ages advances either 
much more rapidly or much less rapidly than for the other 
ages which are tested. 

The final statistical criterion, of course, is derived from the 
correlations of the test. As we have already seen, the test 
should show a high degree of correlation with itself when it 
is repeated, and a high degree of correlation with some out- 
side measure which is assumed to measure the trait in ques- 
tion, Most of the composite group tests which are on the 
market do not differ very greatly from one another in 
these respects, but it is at least a mark of the care in which 
the test has been worked out when the author furnishes the 
measures of reliability and of validity. 

THE CHIEF POINT SCALES FOR THE MEASUREMENT 
OF INTELLIGENCE 
Performance testa 

Army Performance Scale Examination, Washington; Division of Psychol- 
ogy, Medical Department, U.S.A., 1918. 

Arthur, Grace. Arthur Performance Scale, Chicago: C. H. Stoelting Co., 
1925. 

Cornell, Ethel L., and Coxe, Warren W. A Performance Ability Scale. 

Yonkcrs-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1934. 

Pintner, Rudolf, and Paterson, Donald G. A Scale of Performance Tests. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1917. 

Stutsman, Rachel. Merrill-P aimer Scale of Menial Tests. Yonkers-on- 
Uudson, New York: World Book Co., 1931. 

Nonlanguage tests above the primary grades 
Brown, Andrew W. Chicago Non-Verbal Examination. Chicago: Institute 
for Juvenile Research. 

Goodenough, Florence L. The Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1926. 

Greene, Edward B. Michigan Non-Verbal Series. Ann Arbor: Psy- 
chological Laboratory, University of Michigan. 
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Pintner, Rudolf. Educational Survey Tests. Columbus: Ohio State 
University. 

Pintner, Rudolf. Pintnar*s Non-Language Menial Tests. Columbus, Ohio: 
College Book Store, 1920. 

Porteus, S. D. Porieus Mom Test. Chicago: C. H. Stoelting Co., 1024. 

Infant and pre-school tests 

Bayley, Nancy. The California First-Year Mental Scale. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1 933. 

Buehler, C., and Hetzer, H. Tests of Mental Development of Children from 
1-6 Years of Age. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1932. 

Fillmore, Eva A. Iowa Tests for Young Children. University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XI, No. 4. Iowa City: University of 
Iowa, 1936. 

Gesell, Arnold. GesdVs Pre-School Child Development Scale. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1925. 

Goodenough, Florence L., Foster, Josephine C., and Van Wagenen, M. J. 
Minnesota Preschool Scale. Minneapolis: Educational Test Bureau, 
1932. 

Linfert, Harriette-Elise, and Ilierholzer, Helen M. A Scale for Measuring 
the Mental Development of Infants during the First Year of Life. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, 1928. 

Kindergarten and primary tests 

Baker, Harry J. Detroit Advanced First-Grade Intelligence Test. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1928. 

Baker, Harry J. Detroit Primary Intelligence Test. For Grades II, III, 
and IV. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1924. 

Baker, H. J., and Kaufmann, H. J. Detroit Kindergarten Teat. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1922. 

Cole, L. W., and Vincent, Leona. Group Intdliqence Test for School 
Entrants. Emporia, Kansas: Bureau of Educational Measurements 
and Standards, State Normal School, 1924. 

Dearborn, W. F. Dearborn Group Test of Intelligence. For Grades I-III. 
Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott & Co., 1921. 

Engel, Anna M. Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test. Yonkcrs-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1921. 

Haggerty, M. E. Intelligence Examination. Delta 1, Grades 1-3. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1920. 

Hildreth, Gertrude H., and Griffiths, Nellie L. Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests. For Kindergarten and Grade 1. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1933. 

Kingsbury, Forrest A. Kingsbury Primary Group Intelligence Scale. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1920. 

Kuhlmann, F., and Anderson, Rose G. Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligenee 
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Te$t For Grades I (First Semester), I (Second Semester), II, and III. 
Minneapolis: Educational Test Bureau, 1933. 

Lowell, Frances. “ Group Intelligence Scale for Primary Grades,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology t III (September, 1919), 215-47. 

Myers, Caroline E., and Myers, Garry C. Myers Mental Measure. Chi- 
cago: Newson & Co., 1921. 

Myers, Garry C. A Pantomime Group Intelligence Test. Chicago: New- 
son & Co., 1922. 

Otis, Arthur S. Otis Croup Intelligence Scakt Primary Examination. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson. New York: World Book Co., 1920. 

Otis, Arthur S. Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. Alpha Test. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 19.36. 

Philadelphia Menial Ability Test. For Grades lA and 2B. Philadelphia: 

Division of Educational Research, School District of Philadelphia, 1938. 
Pintner, Rudolf, and Cunningham, Bess V. Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Mental Test. Yonkers-on-lludson, New Y'ork: World Book Co., 1923. 
Pressey, S. L., and Pressey, L. W. Pressey Classification Test. Primary 
Test, Grades I and II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1921. 

Yerkes, R. M., Bridges, J. W., and Hardwick, R. S. A Point Scale for 
Measuring Menial Ability. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1915. 

Tests for intermediate and upper grades 
Baker, Harry J. Detroit Alpha Intelligence Test. For Grades V-IX, 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1924. 

Dearborn, W. F. Dearborn Group Test of Intelligence. For Grades IV-XII. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lip])incott & Co., 1924. 

Haggerty, M. E. Intelligence Examination. Delta 2, Grades 3-9. Yon- 
kers-on-IIudson, New York: World Book Co., 1920. 

Henmon, V. A. C., and Nelson, M. J. Ilenmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability. For Grades III-VIII. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
Kuhlmann, F., and Anderson, Rose G. Kuhlmann- Anderson Intelligence 
Test. For Grades IV, V, VI, VII-VIII. Minneapolis: Educational Test 
Bureau, 19.S3. 

McCall, William A. Multi-Menial Scale. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. 

Monroe, Walter S., and Buckingham, B. R. Illinois Examination. I. 
For Grades III, IV, and V. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1920. 

National Intelligence Tests. Scales A and B. National Research Council. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1924. 

Otis, Arthur S. Otis Quick-Scoring MenUd Ability Test. Beta Test. For 
Grades IV-IX. Yonkera-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1937. 

Otis, Arthur S. Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability. Inter- 
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mediate Examination, Grades 4-9. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1922. 

PhUaddphia Menial Ability Test, For Grades 4 A, 4B, 6B and 8B. Phila* 
delphia: Division of Educational Research, School District of Philadel- 
phia, 1938. 

Pressey, S. L„ and Pressey, L. C. Pressey Intermediate Classification and 
Verifying Tests. For Grades III-VI. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1921. 

Tests for high school 

Baker, Harry J. Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test, 

Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1925. 

Henmon, V. A. C., and Nelson, M. J. Ilenmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability. For Grades VII~XII. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. 
Kuhlmann, F., and Anderson, Rose G. Kuldmann- Anderson Intelligence 
Test. For Grades IX-XII. Minneapolis: Educational Test Bureau, 
1933. 

Miller, W. S. Miller Mental Ability Test, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1921. 

Monroe, Walter S., and Buckingham, B. R. lllirwis Examination. II, 
For Grades VI, VII, and VIII. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1920. 

Otis, Arthur S. Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced Examination. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1919. 

Otis, Arthur S. Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability. Higher 
Examination, For High Schools and Colleges. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1922. 

Philadelphia Mental Ability Test. For Grade 9B — Junior High Schools. 
Philadelphia: Division of Educational Research, School District of 
Philadelphia, 1937. 

Pressey, S. L., and Pressey, L. C. Senior Classification and Verifying Testa. 
For Grades VII-XII. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1921. 

Terman, Lewis M. Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. For Grades 
VII-XII. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1920. 

Tests for college and adult level 

The Army Alpha Examination. First Nebraska Revision. Lincoln, 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska, 19.37. 

Baker, Harry J. Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1924. 

Colvin, S. S. Brovm University Psychological Examination. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Henmon, V. A. C., and Nelson, M, J. Henmon^Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability, College. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
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Kuhlmann, F*, and Anderson, Rose G. Kuhlmann-Anderton InteUigenoe 
Teat Grade IX-Maiurity. Minneapolis: Educational Test Bureau, 
1933. 

Thurstone, L. L. Psychological Examination Jor High School Oradmies and 
College Freshmen, Washington: American Council on Education. 

Tests for handicapped children 

Brown, Andrew W. The IJ R IrUetligence T est for the V isnaUy Handicapped, 
Chicago: Institute for Juvenile Research, 907 South Wolcott Avenue. 

Hayes, Samuel P. Revision of the Stanford-Binei Intelligence Tests for the 
Blind, South Hadley, Massachusetts: Samuel P. Hayes, Mount Holyoke 
College, 1930. 



Chapter VII 

TESTS FOR THE ANALYSIS 
OF MENTAL CAPACITY 


We have seen how mental tests developed from single tests 
into age scales. In the beginning, the purpose which was 
back of the development of the single tests was the measure- 
ment of specific mental capacities. The evidence is that the 
early psychologists did not have in mind, primarily, the 
measurement of general mental capacity. The development 
of tests which would measure general capacity, or general 
intelligence, as we have seen, arose in two ways. On the 
one hand, the studies of correlation, such as those which were 
made by Spearman and his successors, brought to light the 
fact that the mental processes are interrelated, and prompted 
the search for mental tests which are closely interrelated, and 
which may be supposed, therefore, to measure some general 
or central capacity. We shall see later how this study of 
correlation was largely influential in the development of 
our present-day point scales. On the other hand, the age 
scale of Binet emphasized general mental capacity through 
the measurement of a composite of mental traits. While 
Spearman used as his criterion of the significance of a test 
for the measurement of intelligence its correlation with 
other tests, Binet used the criterion of age progress. He 
worked on the assumption that if a mental test gives scores 
which advance rapidly with age, it represents general in- 
telligence. Mental maturity, that is, was identified by 
Binet with brightness. We see, then, that the correlation 
movement and the age-scale movement both directed at- 
tention toward general intelligence rather than towards 
particular mental functions. 
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1. Test groups 

We have now to consider another type of study of mental 
tests which represented to some degree the earlier interest 
in the measurement of special mental capacities as well as 
the measurement of general capacity. About the time of 
the appearance of Binet’s final revision, a number of psy- 
chologists were bringing together groups of mental tests 
which were selected for the purpose of gaining an all-round 
inventory of the individual’s mental capacity. The individ- 
ual tests were chosen, not primarily because they correlated 
with one another, or because they showed marked progress 
with age, but because they were thought to measure certain 
specific mental traits which it was important to measure. 
In some cases a composite score in all of the tests of the 
group was found, but in all cases some attention was paid to 
the scores of the individual tests, as well as to the composite 
score. We may call these collective tests test groups. 

The test groups, as we have seen, have something of the 
characteristics of the tests of specialized ability, and some- 
thing of the characteristics of the composite scales for the 
measurement of intelligence. They tend to develop toward 
one or the other of these two extremes. If they develop 
toward the greater specialized measurement of individual 
mental capacities, they become profile scales. A profile 
scale is one which keeps distinct the measures of individual 
traits, and at the same time exhibits them in relationship to 
one another in an organized pattern. These we shall de- 
scribe in the latter part of the chapter. The composite 
scale, on the other hand, disregards the scores in the indi- 
vidual tests and uses merely the composite score of the en- 
tire group of tests. 

The organization of a group of tests which shall analyze 
mental capacity as a whole into constituent elements pre- 
supposes that such an analysis is possible. It presupposes 
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the existence of clearly distinguishable and measurable 
capacities. The efforts to classify mental capacities and to 
find tests to measure them have proved peculiarly baffling 
because the investigator has the double problem of finding 
whether a particular hypothetical capacity is really a distinct 
capacity, and at the same time of finding a means of 
measuring it. As a result, our facts and theories in refer- 
ence to the testing of special capacities are in a confused 
state. For example, there is vigorous debate as to whether 
intelligence is a single capacity, along with other special- 
ized capacities, or whether intelligence itself is made up 
of elements. (See chapter on “The Nature of Ability.”) 
This being the case, we shall survey the efforts which 
have been made to analyze mental capacity by means 
of tests, keeping in mind the variation in the presup- 
positions regarding the lines which such an analysis should 
follow. 

S, The Healy-Femald test group 

We may first describe in some detail a representative 
example of a test group, and then mention the other chief 
groups more briefly. The group which is to be mentioned 
in detail is that which was devised by Healy and Femald.^ 
This test group, like the Binet scale, arose from a practical 
need. The principal author, Dr. Healy, was the psycholo- 
gist of the Psychopathic Institute, which was unofficially 
connected with the Juvenile Court of Cook County, Illinois. 
His duty, in this position, was to examine the children who 
were brought to the court, and to endeavor to discover the 
cause or causes of their delinquency and the mode of treat- 
ment which would be most likely to remedy it. It was 
necessary, in order to make a thorough diagnosis, to conduct 

* William Healy and Grace Maxwell Fernald, Tests for Practical Mental 
Classification. Psychol. Monog., Vol. Xlll, No. 2. Lancaster, Pa. : Review 
Pub. Co., 1911. 
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a mental examination, and it was for this purpose that the 
series of mental tests was collected and organized. 

At the time the Healy-Fernald tests were being developed, 
the 1908 Binet scale was in use. The authors were not com- 
pletely satisfied with it, however, on two grounds. In the 
first place, they wished to determine not only the child’s 
general intellectual level, but also the capacities in which he 
was strong or weak. In the second place, they wished to 
discover, if possible, what prominent traits might be utilized 
in devising curative treatment. The reaction of the child 
to the various tests, therefore, was kept distinct, and his 
general mental level was determined, not by calculation of 
a composite score, but by a general summary of his response 
to the various single tests. 

Another characteristic of this group of tests is that the 
procedure of giving, and particularly of scoring the tests, 
was not worked out in as great detail as is common in our 
present-day scales, or as was the case with the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet scale. These tests, in this respect, 
resemble the earlier Binet scale of 1905. The authors did 
not emphasize the objective score which the child made so 
much as his general behavior and the way he went about the 
tasks which were set him. In this respect the tests are like 
those which have been used for many years by the psychia- 
trist. The Stanford Revision, as we have seen, presents on 
the contrary a very elaborate and very detailed set of direc- 
tions for the giving and scoring of each test. The effort is to 
make the administration of the scale as objective as possible, 
and to rely principally upon the score which issues from it. 
Our present scales have gone still further in the direction of 
making the presentation and the scoring of the test objective 
or independent of the judgment of the examiner. 

We may illustrate the characteristics of the Healy-Fer- 
nald group by a list of the individual tests. 
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List of the Healt-Fernald Tests 

1. Picture form board. This consists of a simple picture pasted on 
thin board, having certain parts cut out by a scroll saw. 
These parts are to be fitted in the proper places by the 
children. 

S. Picture puzde. Similar to the picture form board, but with a 
larger number of pieces cut out. 

3. Coristruction puzzle A. This puzzle consisted of a frame and 
five rectangular pieces. These rectangular pieces can be fitted 
together into the frame. 



Fig. 7. Illustration of Construction Puzzle B op the Hbalt- 
Fernald Series 

^Reproduced by permission of C. H. Stoelting Co,) 


4. Construction puzzle B. This is similar to puzzle A, but has 
six spaces to be filled instead of one, and the pieces are of 
various shapes. (See Fig. 7.) 

5. Puzzle box, (Fig. 8, p. 174.) This is a box about eight inches 
square with a glass top. The top is hinged and fastened with 
a bolt-hook on the front of the box in plain view of the child. 
This bolt-hook is kept in place by a string which passes to the 
inside of the box and is hooked over a post. This again is kept 
tight by another string, which is fastened in another place, and 
80 on. There are five or six steps altogether and the child 
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may discover how to open the box by tracing the fastenings 
step by step, and then beginning at the end of the series. 



Fig. 8. Illustration of the Puzzle Box op the 
Healt-Fernald Series 
(Reproduced by permission of C. H. Stoelting Co.) 


6. **Au88age ” or testimony test. This test consists in showing the 
child the picture of a butcher shop and making record of the 
number of things which he is able to report upon after the 
picture has been removed. The child’s suggestibility is also 
examined by asking him questions about things which were 
not in the picture and seeing whether he yields to the sugges- 
tion. 

7. Drawing, The child is shown the two Binet figures, each for 
five seconds. The child is asked to draw the figures from 
memory. 

8. A simple learning test, by the substitution method. Nine simple 
figures are to be substituted for the nine digits. At the top of 
the sheet is a key containing the simple figures and the digits, 
each figure to correspond to one digit. Below are series of 
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rows of the figures to which the child must attach the i^ipro- 
priate digits. 

9. Cross-line test A. This consists of a simple figure of two cross- 
lines, in which are inserted the first four numbers. The child 
is to learn to use the adjacent part of a figure to represent each 
of tlie digits. 

10. Cross-line B. The test is similar to cross-line A, except there 
are two lines in each direction at right angles to each other, 
making nine spaces, and there are nine digits instead of 
four. 

11. Code-test, This is a complication of the two cross-line tests 
in which two of the more complicated cross-lines and two of 
the simpler cross-lines are used together to represent all of the 
letters of the alphabet. The child learns the code by learning 
which figures represent the various letters, and then writes a 
message in the code from memory. 

12. Visual-verbal memcyry. Tested by requiring the child to re- 
produce what he can of a passage which he reads. 

13. Auditory-verbal memory, A similar test in which the child 
reproduces what is spoken to him. 

14. Instruction box. Box in which a small door is fastened by a 
mechanism which is concealed inside of the box and which can 
be opened by moving in particular ways certain levers project- 
ing out of the box. The examiner gives the child instructions 
all at once, and notes the faithfulness and accuracy with 
which he follows them. 

15. Opposites test, A series of words which have easy opposites 
are given to the child and he is required to give the opposite 
words. 

16. Motor coordination tests. The child places a dot quickly in as 
many half-inch squares as he can in thirty seconds. 

17. Handwriting, The child writes a simple passage in order that 
the quality of his writing and the mode of his coordination 
may be observed. 

18. Arithmetic, The child is given a few simple arithmetic 
problems. 

19. Reading, The child is given some simple reading passages. 

20. Checkers, The child plays a game of checkers with the exam- 
iner in order that he may observe how foresighted the child is 
in his reaction. The test can only be given to children who 
know the game. 
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21. Readim to rriord gtiesHona. The test gives rather mcidental 
infomiation concerning the child’s moral attitude. 

22. Injormaticm test. Such questions as, “ Who is the President? ** 
‘‘What does Fourth of July celebrate? ” “ What is the largest 
city in America?” etc., are given to measure the child’s gen- 
eral store of information. 

2S. There was later added a pictorial completion test which is 
more elaborate than the picture puzzles in the Erst two tests. 

It will readily be seen that a group of tests of this sort is 
different in character and in purpose from such a scale as 
the Stanford Revision. Its aim is not to establish a definite, 
quantitative measure of the child’s intellectual capacity. 
It is rather to make a more qualitative analysis of his in- 
tellectual capacity and of the mode of his reaction to his 
environment. This analysis is to be made, not simply for 
the purpose of measuring his various intellectual traits, but 
also in order that incidental information may be gained con- 
cerning weaknesses which may have made it easy to fall 
into delinquency, and strong traits which may be used in 
promoting his recovery. The tests are not elaborately 
standardized, and the scores are not to be used in any pre- 
cise fashion. For example, there are no age norms pre- 
sented. 

Age norms on these tests were worked out by a later 
associate of Healy’s, Clara Schmitt.^ The tests were given 
to children of different ages and the scores made by them 
were recorded. The scale is not well adapted to a rigid 
standardization of this sort, however, and it has never been 
used in the same fashion as our age scales or point scales. 

An attempt to work out a definite method of using various 
tests of this series, as means of diagnosing the special abilities 
or disabilities which underlie success or failure in the various 

^ Clara Schmitt, Standardization of Tests for D^ective Children. Psy- 
chol. Monog., Vol. XIX, No. S. Princeton, N.J.: Psychological Review 
Co.. 1915. 
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school subjects, has been made by Bronner.' The attempt* 
however, is not convincing because it is based on the de- 
scription of only a few cases. It requires the survey of a 
large group of cases to demonstrate that defective mastery 
of reading or arithmetic, for example, is due to deficiency in 
the particular ability measured by a mental test. It would 
be necessary to show that a low score in the mental test was 
uniformly accompanied by deficiency in the subject, and 
that a high score in the test was uniformly accompanied by 
success in the subject. This has never been shown, so far 
as the writer is aware, for any specialized test or any school 
subject. 

There has been some dispute concerning the relative value 
of the tests which are standardized by elaborate statistical 
methods, and the qualitative tests such as these of the 
Healy-Fernald series or the tests which the psychiatrist uses. 
J. V. Haberman,^ for example, criticizes sharply the applica- 
tion of rigid statistical methods to the development of 
mental tests. Haberman insists that standardization is 
useless in the case of the untrained examiner, and not neces- 
sary in the case of the trained examiner. The problem is 
not to be solved in these terms. Even the trained examiner 
needs a rigidly standardized test for purposes of making an 
exact quantitative measure of the child's capacity. This 
type of measure can also be secured with a fair degree of 
accuracy, even by the untrained examiner. For the quali- 
tative analysis of the nature of those defects, or of the 
psycho-physiological conditions for which standardized 
tests have not yet been devised, the trained examiner is 
necessary. Few thoroughly standardized tests giving 

^ Augusta F. Bronner, The Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabilities, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1920. 

>J. V. Haberman, *'The Intelligence Examination and Evaluation,” 
Psychological Reviow, XXUI (1916), 352-79, 383-500. 
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objective quantitative measures of special mtellectual capac- 
ities have yet been worked out. Several tests of these 
hitherto unmeasured traits have recently been devised, how- 
ever, and no one can say what the limit of their develop- 
ment will be. 


3. Other test groups 

One of the early test groups, and one which was applied 
extensively to children prior to our present-day highly 
standardized tests, is a group which was brought together 
by Pyle.^ A distinctive characteristic of Pyle’s group of 
tests is that they were so devised that they could be given 
to whole classes of children at a time. The aim of Pyle’s 
test was to establish norms for children at different ages, 
and to measure mental and physical growth by giving the 
test successively to the same children, or to children of dif- 
ferent ages. The test measured, for the most part, rather 
simple processes of memory and association. One of them, 
for example, was a simple substitution test similar to that 
used by Healy and Fernald; another was a test of memory 
span; a third, of word building; and a fourth of opposites. 
Pyle gives extensive tables of norms on these tests, but 
suggests no method by which the scores on the individual 
tests may be interpreted. No very practical use, therefore, 
has been made of his group, except that which was made by 
Pintner. 

Pintner adapted a number of Pyle’s tests, and added a 
completion test and an arithmetic test, so as to constitute 
a group of tests which could be given either individually or 
together.^ The scores in the various tests were made com- 
parable by expressing them in terms of percentile scores. 

^ William Henry Pyle, The Examination of School Children, New York; 
Macmillan Co., 1917. 

2 R. Pintner, The Mental Survey. New York: D. Appleton & Co., lOlS 
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The scores thus expressed were then combined, and the 
combined score expressed in percentiles. Thb procedure 
made of the tests a composite scale. 

Another group of tests, which is not primarily a composite 
scale, but which can be combined by the percentile method, 
is the one devised by Woolley for use in the study of the 
mentality of working children.^ These tests were to be 
given to children who left school to go to work, and also to 
children who remained in school. The purpose was to study 
the mental characteristics of the working children, and the 
effect of their occupation upon their capacity. For this 
purpose a large variety of mental measurements were made, 
the aim being to secure, not primarily a composite measure, 
but a qualitative analysis of abilities. The tests, therefore, 
included certain psycho-physical tests, as tests of strength 
of movement, of physical capacity, of rapidity of reaction; 
and tests of the various mental capacities, such as associa- 
tion, problem solving, memory, imagination, and so on. 
The tests were scored on a percentile scale. 

Another group of tests, which was also devised for a 
special purpose, was that used at Ellis Island by Knox.® 
This group of tests, because it was to be used with immi- 
grants, was so designed as to avoid the use of language, either 
in presenting the tests or in responding to them. The group 
is composed of what are commonly called performance tests. 
The form board is one illustration of such tests. This con- 
sists of a board with openings of various shapes cut out of 
it, and blocks which must be fitted into the openings. A 
number of types of form boards were used. Another well- 
known test of this group is the so-called Knox Cube Test. 

' Helen Thompson Woolley and Charlotte Rust Fischer, Menial and 
Physical Measurements of Working Children. Psychological Monographs, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 1. Princeton, N.J.: Psychological Review Co., 19U. 

* H. A. Knox, “A Scale, Based on the Work at Ellis Island, for Estimat- 
ing Mental Defects,” Jour. American Medical Assoc., XLII (1914), 741-47. 
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Fia. 9 . Illustration of the Ship Test, Originated by Knox and 
Used dy Pintner and Paterson, and Later by the Araiy 
(Reproduced by permission of tbe author and of the publishers, 

D. Appleton and Company, New York.) 

The examiner places four cubes before the subject. He 
takes a fifth with which he taps the four cubes in a certain 
order. The examinee must then take the fifth cube and tap 
the four in the same order. A few of the tests of this group 
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were borrowed, but many of them were originated by Knox. 
They have been widely used. 

Similar in some respects to the Knox group of tests are 
the Pintner-Paterson Performance Tests. ^ These tests have 
been grouped together and called by the authors a scale. 
There are, in fact, four scales described in the book, but 
these are supplementary to a detailed and individual de- 
scription of the particular tests. The tests are independent 
of language, both in their presentation and in the perform- 
ance by the children. They are largely of the form-board 
type. Some of them have been borrowed from Knox, one 
was a standardization of the Healy Picture-Completion 
Test, and others have been taken from other sources. 
There are fifteen in all. An example of this series is the 
Ship Test, shown in Fig. 9. This test was later used in 
the Army Performance Scale Examination. Each test was 
given by the authors to a large number of children, and 
the results were tabulated in the form of age norms, or stand- 
ards. The tests are individual rather than group tests — 
that is, they are given to children singly rather than in 
classes. The series is useful as an individual test to be 
given to deaf children, to children who do not understand 
English, or to those who may have more ability to deal with 
things than with words. 

Groups or collections of tests are still used in clinical ex- 
amination. The examiner selects such tests as he thinks 
may reveal significant variations in the abilities of the person 
he is examining and interprets the responses on them by the 
liberal use of his own judgment. Tests are often used in this 
way in case studies in which the aim is to secure a compre- 
hensive picture of the relationship of the various factors or 
elements in the individual and his environment, for the pur- 

* Rudolf Pintner and Donald G. Paterson, A Scale of Performance TesUo 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1917. 
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pose of explaining peculiarities in his behavior or emotional 
life. Collections of tests and manuals for their administra- 
tion have been provided for the use of the clinical examiner. 
Examples of such collections are the books by Bronner, 
Healy, liOwe, and Schimberg,^ and by Garrett and Schneck.^ 

Aptitude teds 

The tests which compose the groups mentioned in the 
preceding sections were selected without any clear concep- 
tion of the abilities to be measured by the single tests, nor 
by any objective method of identifying the abilities or 
validating the tests so selected. The method of factor an- 
alysis has not until recently been applied to the selection of 
tests, and is still not widely applied. Another method has 
been used for the selection of tests of particular abilities, 
however, which is more objective than that usually em- 
ployed, though it is not so analytical as factor analysis. 
This method is used in making aptitude tests. 

The nature of aptitude tests is determined by the defini- 
tion of an aptitude. In terms of its scope or content, an 
aptitude is the ability, or collection of abilities, required to 
perform a specified practical activity. This activity may be 
that of a vocation or some other of a similar nature. Thus, 
we speak of aptitude for business, for a trade, for selling, or 
for a profession. Sometimes the term is used to designate 
the ability required for the mastery of one of the school 
subjects, as mathematics, languages, science, or for one of 
the fine arts, such as music or painting. 

The essential characteristic of an aptitude is that it exists 
prior to training or education in the special field of activity 

^ Augusta F. Bronner, William Healy, Gladys M. Lowe, and Myra E. 
Schimberg, A Manual of Individual Menial Tests and Testing. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1927. 

* Henry £. Garrett and Matthew R. Schneck, Psychological Tests, 
Methods, and Results, New York: Harper & Bros., 19S3. 
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to which it applies, and is not dependent on such training. 
The aptitude may or may not be native or inherited, but at 
least it is not the product of special training. Hence, it 
must be measured before the individual has had special 
training. Its purpose is to enable us to predict how rapidly 
and well the individual will acquire ability in the field in 
question when he does receive training in it. 

An aptitude may be psychologically simple or psychologi- 
cally complex. That is, it may consist of one primary or 
elementary ability, or in a combination of several. The 
test in itself does not necessarily reveal the composition 
of the aptitude. Its composition must be learned by the 
making of a factor analysis. A factor analysis may be used 
in designing an aptitude test, but this has not often been 
done. The usual procedure in designing an aptitude test is 
to try to assemble a number of tests which will have a high 
correlation with performance in the practical activity. A 
number of the tests may be selected because it seems prob- 
able on inspection that they will correlate with parts of the 
activity. They may then be tried out singly, after which 
the most promising may be assembled into a composite 
scale. The composite is then finally validated by correlat- 
ing it with total performance in the activity. If the time 
comes when primary or elementary abilities can be singled 
out by factor analysis it may be possible to define aptitudes 
by determining which primary abilities are essential in the 
performance of the various practical activities. The design 
of aptitude tests will then follow a more systematic pro- 
cedure in place of the empirical process which has prevailed 
up to the present. 

5. Mechanical aptitude tests 

Several tests have been constructed for the purpose of 
measuring mechanical aptitude. The first of these was 
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devised by Stenquist.^ It has two tests, one of which is 
an assembly test. This consists of a number of objects of 
everyday use which are taken apart and presented to the 
testee with the instruction co put them together. The 
other is a pencil and paper test, also containing two tests, 
each employing the matching technique. The test con- 
sists of two groups of pictures of objects. One object in 
each group is to be matched with an object in the other 
group. Thus, a wrench is to be matched with a spark 
plug, a handle with a hatchet blade, a bit with a brace, a 
seat with a tricycle. In addition. Test II contains an ex- 
ercise to test the knowledge of names of parts of machines 
and the ability to trace mechanical relations. This test 
was validated by correlating the scores with attainment in 
shop courses. It is better adapted for boys than girls. 
As a pioneer eflFort it led the way to the development of ap- 
titude tests in the mechanical field, but it yielded compara- 
tively low correlations with the criterion in the Minnesota 
study of mechanical aptitudes. 

The most elaborate investigation of tests of mechanical 
aptitude was that made by Paterson and Elliott; it led to 
the development of the Minnesota Mechanical Ability 
Tests.® These were selected from a large number which 
were originally tried out. The basis of selection, after 
satisfactory reliability was secured, was correlation with a 
criterion, which was success in carrying out projects in 
high-school shop courses. After a preliminary study seven 
tests were chosen for final validation. Three of these 
yielded satisfactory correlations with the criterion, as 
shown in the table on page 185. 

* J. L. Stenquist, Measurements of Mechanical Ability. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923. 

* Donald G. Paterson and Richard M. Elliott, Minnesota Mechanical 
Ability Tests. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 
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Test 

Reliabiutt 

COEPPICIENT 

Validity 

COEFPICIENT 

Minnesota Assembly, Boxes A, B, C 

.94 

,55 

Minnesota Paper Form Board, 

Series A and B 

.90 

M 

Minnesota Spatial Relations, 

Boards A, B, C, and D 

.84 

.63 


The assembly test is similar to that of Stenquist. It 
consists of a collection of objects in everyday use which are 
presented to the testee in disassembled form and which he 
is required to put together. Among the objects are a bulldog 
paper clip, an electric bell, an old-fashioned lock, a safety 
razor, and a small monkey wrench. The paper form board 
is made up of a series of drawings, each containing a com- 
plete figure and a group of parts. Lines are to be drawn in 
the complete figure to show how the parts fit in. See Fig. 10. 
The spatial relations test has four form boards, each con- 
taining a number of openings of various shapes into which 
are to be fitted blocks of the same shape. In addition 
to these tests, Hubbard’s Interest Analysis Blank was found 
to have good correlation with the criterion, 

A factor analysis showed that mechanical ability does not 
consist in a single factor but is probably a combination of 
several. It is distinct both from intelligence and motor 
agility. No marked sex differences appear except where 
practice effects are evident. The lack of correlation with 
environmental conditions leads the authors to conclude that 
mechanical ability is largely innate. 

The McQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability includes 
tests of manual dexterity, maze running, and spatial per- 
ception and imagination. It is, according to the findings 
of Paterson and Elliott, a composite measure of motor abil- 
ity and mechanical ability. 

The Baker-Crockett Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Ex- 












Fig. 10. Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, Series A 

(From Paterson and Elliott, Minnesota Mechanical AUlity Tests. Reproduced by per- 
mission of the publisher. The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.) 
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animation consists of two scales, one for each sex, with 
norms for grades six to twelve inclusive. Each scale con- 
sists of eight tests: 1, knowledge of names of tools; 2, skill 
of movement as measured by tracing; 3, perception of size; 
4, knowledge of the meaning of terms and names of ob- 
jects; 5, a pencil and paper sorting test; 6, a paper form 
board test; 7, a test of knowledge of the function of parts of 
machines; and 8, a test of the ability to trace mechanical 
relations as represented in drawings. The reliability of the 
examination, based on 193 pupils, is reported by the authors 
to be .76. The correlation with ratings by teachers was .64. 

It is evident that the conception of mechanical aptitude 
varies somewhat among the different authors of tests. Ac- 
cording to the authors of the Minnesota Mechanical Apti- 
tude Tests it is the ability to perform mechanical operations 
or tasks and is distinct from intelligence, motor skill, or in- 
formation. Most of the tests devised by other authors in- 
clude one or more of these other factors. It is in accordance 
with the principles of test design to make the test as specific 
a measure as possible and to use a combination of tests to 
measure a combination of abilities. Hence, tests of the type 
of the Minnesota test are to be preferred. 

6. Tests of musical aptitude 

Attempts to measure musical aptitude have yielded two 
types of tests, performance tests and pencil and paper tests. 
The earliest performance tests were those of Seashore.^ 
Seashore’s series consists altogether of thirty-odd single 
tests. Their nature may be gathered from the mention of 
six of the more fundamental ones. These are, first, pitch 
discrimination; second, discrimination between the inten- 
sity of tones; third, the recognition of the relation between 

^ C. E. Seashore, The Ptychology of Musical Talent. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1019. 
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time intervals; fourth, the memory of tones; fifth, discrimi-* 
nation between harmonious and inharmonious combina- 
tions of tones; sixth, rhythm. Each of these abilities, 
along with a large number of others, is considered by the 
author to be essential to musical performance. He has 
therefore included them in his scale and devised means of 
testing them. Seashore does not, however, give us correla- 
tion data concerning the relationship between capacity in 
these individual traits and musical performance in general. 
On the basis of the scores on the individual tests a profile is 
drawn. Diagnosis of musical ability is based on this profile. 

The Seashore tests were originally built on the basis of a 
psychological analysis of the elements of musical talent 
rather than on either factor analysis or correlation with cri- 
teria. Such calculations of reliability or validity as have been 
made have occurred after the tests were put on the market. 

The Seashore tests are perhaps the most widely known 
and used aptitude tests. After they had been used for a 
number of years at the Eastman School of Music, Stanton ^ 
studied their prognostic value by comparing the progress 
and graduation of students who were classified by the tests. 
She found, for example, that 60 per cent of the ‘‘safe” 
students graduated as against 17 per cent of the “dis- 
couraged” group. A correlation study by McCarthy ^ is 
reported in an article which includes a bibliography and 
summary of previous studies. This study indicates that 
the tests of pitch and tonal memory are both reliable and 
agree with ratings of musical ability but that the tests of 
time, intensity, and consonance are low in reliability or 
validity, or in both. 

^ Hazel M. Stanton, “Testing the Cumulative Key for Prognosis of 
Musical Achievement,’’ Journal of Educational Psychx)logy, XXV (January, 
1934), 45-53. 

* Dorothea McCarthy, “A Study of the Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talent,’* Journal of Applied Psychology, XIV (October, 1930), 437-56. 
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Similar in general character to the Seashore tests are the 
Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests, ^ which are also on 
phonograph discs and may be given to a group. These 
tests are designed to measure ten abilities: 1, tonal memory; 
2, quality discrimination; 3, intensity discrimination; 4, 
feeling for tonal movement; 5, time discrimination; 6, 
rhythm discrimination; 7, pitch discrimination; 8, melodic 
taste; 9, pitch imagery; and 10, rhythm imagery. 

A number of other tests measure musical knowledge. 
These are not strictly aptitude tests. One, however, meas« 
ures aptitude in the form of musical memory. The Drake * 
test, furnished in two forms, contains a number of sequences 
of melodies, in each case an original and another that is the 
same or that has been changed in key, time, or pitch. The 
testee is to indicate in each whether the melody has been 
changed and, if so, how. This test can be taken by one who 
does not know musical terms and has not had musical train* 
ing. 


7. Aptitude for art 

Tests for aptitude in art, as in music, have not been 
worked out with formal statistical analysis of the abilities 
which are required for artistic performance. They are 
based on the judgment of the authors. Three tests will be 
mentioned, one designed to measure a variety of abilities, 
and two which measure the ability to judge pictures. 

The Lewerenz ® Tests in Fundamental Abilities of Visual 
Art are composed of nine tests. One is a test of vocabulary, 

* Jacob Kwalwasser and Peter W. Dykema, Kwalwasser-Dykema Music 
Tests. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. 

’ Raleigh M. Drake, Musical Memory Test Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1934. 

• Alfred S. Lewerenz, Testa in Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art. 
Los Angeles: Department of Psychology and Educational Research, Los 
Angeles City School District, 1927. 
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which is hardly an aptitude test. One requires a choice of 
the most pleasing among four figures which differ in propor- 
tion. One requires that the testee indicate where shadows 
should be placed on groups of simple figures. Three deal 
with perspective, requiring the testee to mark the lines on a 
group of figures which are in faulty perspective. One re- 
quires the recognition and naming of colors. Two demand 
drawing, one the reproduction of the outline of a vase and 
the other the production of original drawings to include 
groups of dots arranged in random fashion. This last test 
is intended to measure originality. 

The two other tests call only for a discrimination in the 
artistic merit of pairs of pictures. The older of the two is 
the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test.^ It has 125 pairs 
of pictures. One of each pair is the reproduction of an 
original drawing or painting, reproduced in black and 
white. The other is an altered picture, changed so as to 
impair the balance, symmetry, harmony and unity, or 
rhythm. The testee is to select the better of each pair. 

The McAdory Art Test ^ is similar, but it contains four il- 
lustrations of each subject instead of two. The process of 
judgment is the same. 

8. Clerical aptitude 

Some clerical tests are aptitude tests and some are achieve- 
ment or proficiency tests. Aptitude tests may be taken be- 
fore the activity has been learned and may be used to pre- 
dict learning ability. Achievement tests can be given only 
after the activity has been learned. 

' Norman C. Meier, The Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test, Iowa 
City: Bureau of Educational Research and Service, University of Iowa, 
1920. 

* Margaret McAdory Siceloff and Others, Validity and Standardization 
of the McAdory Art Test New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

luty, loss. 
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A number of them include operations that require quick- 
ness and accuracy in finding, sorting, classifying, and ar- 
ranging printed symbols, such as words, letters, or numbers. 
Arranging in alphabetical order is one of the procedures 
commonly included in the tests. Sometimes simple arith- 
metical operations and spelling are also included. These 
tests are found to be prognostic of ability in filing and in 
general clerical operations. It is clear that they do not de- 
pend on unlearned activities but only on those which may 
not have been learned in specific preparation for doing cleri- 
cal work. Examples of such tests are the Thurstone ^ 
Examination in Clerical Work, the O’Rourke ^ Clerical Ap- 
titude Test, Junior Grade (Clerical Problems), and the Min- 
nesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers.® 

A number of tests have been produced to measure ability 
in stenography, but they are all tests of proficiency rather 
than of aptitude. The same is true of tests of ability in 
typewriting, with one exception, that of Brewington.^ 
This test is carried out by means of a typewriter but does 
not require that the testee shall have learned to use the 
instrument. In it the individual must press a given key 
when a given number appears in the opening of a screen. 
As this key is pressed another number appears, and so on, 
until the entire series is completed. The test measures the 
quickness and accuracy with which the testee can learn to 
associate finger movements with symbols, which is what one 

^ L. L. Thurstone, Thurstone Employment Teats^ Examination in Clerical 
Work, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1922. 

* L. J. O'Rourke, Office Employment Tests, Office Management Series, 
No. 46. New York: Office Management Association, 20 Versey Street, 
1930. 

® Dorothy M. Andrew and Donald G. Paterson, Measured Characteristics 
of Clerical Workers, Employment Stabilization Research Institute, VoL 
111, No. 1. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 19S4. 

•Ann Brewington, “Tests for Typewriting," American Shorthand 
Teacher, IV (September and October, 1923), 1-5, 50, 
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does in learning to typewrite. It has been found to corre- 
late well with progress in learning. 

9. AptUides for axicdemic subjects or fields 

Popular educational thought commonly defines aptitudes 
in terms of the conventional subjects of study or the fields 
of professional preparation. Tests have been devised to 
estimate how well pupils are fitted by ability to succeed 
in several of the subjects or fields of study. These may be 
classed with aptitude tests. 

The broadest test of this type is the Stanford Scientific 
Aptitude Test, devised by D. L. Zyve.^ It is composed of 
eleven parts, each of which is designed to measure one of the 
fundamental abilities necessary to succeed in scientific pur- 
suits and engineering. These are defined as: experimental 
bent; clarity of definition; suspended judgment; reasoning; 
recognition of inconsistencies; recognition of fallacies; induc- 
tion, deduction, and generalization; caution and thorough- 
ness; discrimination of values in selecting and arranging ex- 
perimental data; accuracy of interpretation; and accuracy 
of observation. The composite score discriminates between 
students specializing in science and engineering, and others, 
but the validity of the parts of the test is not determined. 
Other tests of engineering and scientific aptitude have been 
devised by Thurstone, Roback, and Herring. 

Aptitude tests have been produced for subjects at the 
level of the high school and college. As early as 1918 
Rogers ^ developed a test for the prediction of ability in 
mathematics. The composite finally selected contains two 
sub-tests which depend somewhat on instruction in algebra 

^ D. L. Zyve, Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test Stanford University, 
Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1929. 

* Agnes Low Rogers, Experimental Tests of Mathematical Ability and 
Their Prognostic Value. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
nty, 1918. 
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and geometry, and four tests of more general character: a 
number series test; a spatial relations test; an analogy test; 
and a language completion test. This is, therefore, partly 
an aptitude test and partly an achievement test. Later 
tests distinguish more sharply between the aptitude re> 
quired in learning a given subject and the result of previous 
learning. One type of the newer tests consists of actual 
samples of early learning in the subject itself. This is ex- 
emplified in the Luria-Orleans Modem Language Prog- 
nosis Test.* Another type utilizes tasks which are very 
similar to those required in learning the subject, as in the 
Iowa Placement Examinations.^ These are similar to the 
tests of engineering or scientific aptitude. 

In general, it appears that the aptitude tests which have 
been developed thus far have been designed and standard- 
ized in somewhat the same manner as have the intelligence 
tests. They represent in part the j udgment of a psychologist 
as to what kind of task will serve to measure a given ability, 
but this judgment is supplemented and checked by correla- 
tion with a criterion consisting of performance or progress 
in learning in the field in which the ability is exercised. 
The ability is defined in terms of some practical activity, 
either vocational or educational, and not in terms of a 
psychologically pure and independent element of ability, 
or entity. Whether such entities exist is a question. The 
answer to this question is sought by means of the process of 
factor analysis, which will be discussed in another place. 

* Max A. Luria and Jacob S. Orleans, Luria-Orleana Modem Language 
Prognosis Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; World Book Co., 1930, 

' George Dinsmore Stoddard, loioa PlaeemerU Examinations. University 
of Iowa Studies in £lducation, Vol. Ill, No. 2. Iowa City: University of 
Iowa, 1026. 
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10. Tests of special abilities 

There is no general agreement as to what special abilities 
exist, or indeed whether special abilities exist at all in the 
sense in which the term is ordinarily used. The use of the 
term is loose and vague. On the one side, it may be taken 
to include aptitudes. At the other extreme, it may desig- 
nate the narrow and independent factors which are assumed 
to underlie particular performances and which are not com- 
mon to various performances. Such factors can only be 
revealed, if at all, by statistical analysis. They are not rep- 
resented in actual performances which can be identified by 
inspection. Factor analysis may ultimately enable us to 
break down abilities into stable and independent factors or 
elements, and may cause us to abandon the present classifi- 
cation into intelligence, aptitudes, and special abilities. 
Such an outcome, however, is not certain, and in the mean- 
time it is reasonable to use the categories which are dictated 
by common sense, psychological insight, and the study of 
correlation between tests and between tests and perform- 
ance. 

We have already seen that the tests of the earlier period 
aimed to measure particular, narrow mental functions. 
We have seen, furthermore, that the results of the correla- 
tion between these tests render very diflScult the interpreta- 
tion of the mental functions which they measure. It ap- 
pears to be necessary, therefore, to carry on a thorough 
study of the various tests in order that we may be able to 
identify the functions which are measured by them. The 
intelligence tests have sidestepped this problem, and have 
simply set as a criterion the correlation with other tests in 
general, or with general measures of ability. They have 
not attempted to find specialized measures of ability. 

A good deal of experimentation has been done in the 
development of single tests. This experimentation diflfers 
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from the studies of single tests in the early period, particu- 
larly in its emphasis upon tests of a more complex nature and 
in its elaboration of the test materials. 

In the field of sensory tests, there has been little recent 
experimentation. The technique of testing sensory dis- 
crimination is probably thoroughly adequate. The work of 
Pillsbury, Seashore, and Yerkes and Watson, sponsored by 
the American Psychological Committee of 1906, still repre- 
sents the most advanced technique in sensory tests. What 
we now need is further study of the interrelationships be- 
tween the tests in the same sensory field in order to deter- 
mine to what extent they represent general discriminative 
ability. 

In the field of motor capacity there has been greater 
activity. A study of motor abilities made by Perrin ^ 
indicates the complexity of the problem. One might sup- 
pose motor ability to be a fairly homogeneous affair. We 
commonly speak of persons as having a high degree or a low 
degree of manual skill, or skill of movement. It is com- 
monly supposed that the ability to master a skilled opera- 
tion varies among different persons, and is general in its 
nature. In order to test this assumption, Perrin gave to 
about fifty persons three complex motor tests and fourteen 
simple tests. The complex tests were, first, the Bogardus 
fatigue test, which requires that a person place a block on a 
rotating platform; second, a card-sorting test, which re- 
quires that cards be sorted into compartments or piles ac- 
cording to some mark upon them; and third, a new motor- 
coordination test, which requires that a person shall trace 
simultaneously a square with one hand and a triangle with 
the other. The fourteen simple tests were of the conven- 
tional sort. 

^ P. A, C. Perrin, “An Experimental Study of Motor Ability,” Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, IV (February, 1921), 24-56. 
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Contrary to what we might expect, there was found to 
be very little correlation between these various motor tests. 
Even the complex tests, on the whole, correlated only 
slightly with each other or with the simple tests. In the 
light of these results, Perrin goes on to discuss the question, 
*‘What is motor ability?” He inquires what the evidence 
indicates as to whether there is such a thing as general motor 
ability; whether it is a complex or simple unit function; 
whether it is based on a few general modes of reaction; 
whether it is closely related to intelligence or to tempera- 
ment. He does not come to a definite conclusion, except 
that motor ability is not general, nor a complex of simple 
unit functions or a few modes of reaction. 

There is one condition which is necessary for satisfactory 
data upon problems such as these, and which was not met 
in Perrin’s study. This condition is the measurement of the 
reliability of individual tests, or the extent to which each 
one is consistent. The author’s experience has been that 
sometimes tests which one would suppose to be thoroughly 
consistent turn out not to be so. Experiments which he 
has made with a tracing test, for example, prove that this 
test, although carefully carried out and administered, may 
have very little reliability. When the reliability was first 
measured, it was found to be less than .30. By altering the 
conditions in the administration of the test, it was raised to 
about .60. If, now, Perrin’s tests, as is quite possible, had 
very low reliability, this may have accounted for the low 
intercorrelation. 

If we include, as a phase of motor capacity, sensori- 
motor reaction, we find that there has been some investiga- 
tion both in the field of vocational testing and in the general 
analysis of this sort of capacity for its own sake. The 
ability to carry on at the same time and to cofirdinate a 
series of parallel reactions was measured by a device which 
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was first designed for use in the aviation corps of the army.^ 
The apparatus provided three different sets of signals, any 
one of which may be set in operation at any time and which 
require three sets of responses. It demanded a continuous 
attentiveness to the three sources of stimulation. This de- 
vice was built, in the first place, to measure the dete- 
rioration in ability to respond which results from a 
gradual diminution in oxygen content of the air. It was 
not used to compare the abilities of various individuals 
with one another, although it might be used for this 
purpose. 

A test which measures continuous reaction is the Pursuit 
Meter.* It is a device composed of various electrical in- 
struments which measures the ability of the individual to 
adjust his movements to a series of constantly changing 
stimuli. The object to which the subject is to adjust his 
movement consists of a spot on a dial which moves behind 
a line. Through a change in the electric current, this spot 
moves toward one side or the other side of the line. The 
individual, by adjusting a rheostat, tries to bring the spot 
back to the line when it moves away from it. The appara- 
tus measures the accumulation of the errors in the individ- 
ual’s attempt to keep the spot on the line. 

Somewhat more complex motor tests or batteries of motor 
tests have also been devised. Some of them are related to 
factory operations, such as a machine feeding test devised 
by Viteles and experimented with by Schultz.* Others con- 
sist of such operations as assembling. Three such tests are 

1 Knight Dunlap, Report of Air Medical Service, p. 300. Washington, 
1919. 

* Walter R. Miles, “The Pursuit Meter,” Journal of Experimenlal 
Psychology, IV (April, 1921), 77-105. 

* Richard S. Shultz, “A Test for Motor Capacity in the Industries and 
in the School." Joumd of Applied Peyefudogy, Xll (April, 1928), 109-89. 
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described by Crockett.^ They consist in assembling nuts 
and bolts and inserting them in sockets; packing blocks in 
a box; and assembling blocks on strips of wood. They 
might be called aptitude tests since they measure abilities 
defined in terms of practical activities. 

Perception and memory have often been considered to be 
special abilities in the sense in which the term is here used. 
In the case of perception there is much difference of opinion 
as to what should be included. For example, cancellation 
of letters and card sorting are sometimes called tests of per- 
ception. They might, however, be called sensori-motor 
tests. Because of the diflSculty of identifying perceptual 
ability it is wise to defer listing tests of perception until this 
ability can be objectively determined. 

11. Profile tests 

At the beginning of this chapter, it was said that profile 
tests represent the analytical measurement of capacity. 
The purpose of test groups is also, as we have seen, the 
separate measurement of the various capacities. In such 
a group, however, provision is not made for bringing the 
measures of the various traits into direct and easy compari- 
son with one another. The profile test represents the de- 
velopment of the test group so that a direct comparison may 
readily be made. The direction of development is opposite 
to that of the composite scale, in which the scores uf all the 
individual tests are combined into a composite score. 

The idea of the profile test is not new, and various at- 
tempts have been made to put it into execution. It has been 
found more diflScult in the execution than in the conception, 
however. Yerkes, Bridges, and Hardwick proposed, in con- 
nection with the description of their point scale, a much 

* Alexander C. Crockett, "A Measure of Manual Ability,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XIV (October, 1930 ), 414 - 25 . 
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more comprehensive scale which would be of the profile 
type,^ These authors suggested a scale of four main divi- 
sions. They suggested that the individual parts of such a 
scale should measure, respectively, receptivity, imagination 
(including memory), affectivity or feeling, and thought. 
Each one of these large divisions should contain subordinate 
divisions. Such a scale as this would be broader than a 
merely intellectual test. It would involve both the inven- 
tion and the standardization of a large number of tests 
which we do not at present possess. 

In contrast to this comprehensive plan, there are in ex- 
istence a few profile tests of a very narrow scope. In fact, 
they are even less comprehensive than a profile test which 
covers the range of intellectual capacity. The Downey 
Will-Temperament Test, for example, which will be men- 
tioned in the chapter on “Tests of Personality Traits*’ is 
made up of a series of tests, each one of which measures 
some aspect of overt behavior. The Seashore music test is 
another profile scale, which is described under T esis of mu- 
sical aptitude. This scale measures the various constitu- 
ent capacities which are necessary for musical appreciation 
and performance. 

The general method of the profile scale, then, may be 
applied to the analysis of any group of mental capacities. 
It has been very seldom attempted in the general field of 
intellectual capacity. The first elaborate profile test pro- 
duced was that of Rossolimo.^ He reports that the idea of 
an analytical measurement of the constituents of ability 
came to him first in 1909. His revised method, including his 

^ Robert M. Yerkes, James W. Bridges, and Rose S. Hardwick, A Point 
Scale for Measuring Menial Ability. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 
1915. 

^ G. J. Rossolimo, Das psyckologische Profit. Halle: Carl Marhold 
Verlagsbuchhandlimg, 1926. 
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classification of abilities and description of tests, was de« 
scribed in 1926. The outline of abilities is as follows: 

A. Mektal Tonus 

I. Attention 

1. Intensity of concentration 

a. With choice 

b. With distraction 

2. Span 

U. Capability of resisting 

1. Automatism 

2. Suggestibility 


B. MiniOBT 

in. Perceptual ability 
Visual perception 

1. By recognition 

2. By discrimination 

3. By reproduction 

IV. Retention of visual perceptions by the method of recognition 

1. Meaningless linear figures 

2. Meaningless colored figures 

3. Pictures 

4. Objects 

V. Retention of elements of speech 

1. Auditory perception of syllables 

2. Auditory perception of words 

3. Auditory perception of words in associative relation to 
specified syllables 

4. Auditory perception of sentences 

VI. Retention of numbers 

1. Auditory perception of numbers 

2. Visual perception of groups of different figures 
8. Visual perception of groups of different marks 

C. Higher Absocution Processes 
Vn. Simple comprehension 

1. Common and nonsense pictures 

2. Comprehension of series of pictures of sensible and 
nonsense content 
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Vin. Combining ability 

1. Putting together pictures containing figures without 
meaning which have been cut up 

2. Making complicated figures out of several simple parts 

IX. Cleverness, the ability to solve simple mechanical puzzles 

X, Imaginative ability, as the ability to supply missing parts of 
pictures, sentences, and words 

XI. Power of observation by which the hidden content and 
peculiar character of an object is recognized 

Some of the tests by which these abilities are measured 
are familiar to students of mental tests and some are new. 
Each test has ten parts, and the score is the number of parts 
passed. The scores are plotted on a figure made up by rul- 
ing off ten squares opposite the name of each ability. By 
connecting the points representing the scores a profile is 
constructed. 

The Rossolimo test has not been adapted for use in this 
country and probably will not be. It is of interest prin- 
cipally because it stands for the notion that an analytical 
rather than a composite measure of ability is necessary. 
This belief receives some support from some of the studies in 
factor analysis, particularly those of Kelley, Holzinger, and 
Thurstone. However, if primary abilities exist and need 
to be tested, they should be identified and the tests standard- 
ized by more objective methods than those employed by 
Rossolimo. 

Two American tests have been produced recently which 
seek to provide an analytical measure of abilities. The 
first is the Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude, by Baker and 
Leland.^ These are intended to serve as a diagnosis of 

specific mental faculties."’ The scheme of diagnosis is 
represented in the following table. It appears that the des- 
ignation of the abilities supposed to be measured by the 

^ Harry J. Baker and Bernice Leland, Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude, 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1035. 
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The Tests and Specific Mental Faculties 


Tort 

Reasoning and 
Comprehension 

Practical 

Judgment 

Verbal Ability 

Time and Space 
Relationships 

Number Ability 

1 

>. 

ft 

1 

1. Pictorial Absurdities 

J 






X 

2. Verbal Absurdities 

X 


X 





S. Pictorial Opposites 

4. Verbal Opposites 



X 




X 

5. Motor Speed and 

Precision 








6. Auditory Attention Span 
for Unrelated Words. . 






X 


7. Oral Commissions 





X 

X 


8. Social Adjustment A. . . ■ 

X 







9. Visual Attention 

Span for Objects 







X 

10, Orientation 

X 

X 


X 




11. Free Association 



X 





12. Memory for Designs 




X 



X 

13. Auditory Attention Span 
for Related Syllables. . 






X 


14. Number Ability 





X 



15. Social Adjustment B 

X 







16. Visual Attention Span 
for Letters 







X 

17. Broken Pictures 

X 



X 



X 

18. Oral Directions 


H 




X 

X 

19. Likenesses and 

Differences 


1 

X 






1 Harry J. Baker and Bernice Leland, Detroit Teete eg Leammg AptitudSf Examinn^e 
Handbook, page 8. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publiahing Company. Reprinted 
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tests is based on the authors’ judgment. They admit that 
it is “tentative rather than final because knowledge of 
human behavior is at present both tentative and incom- 
plete.” This being the case the question naturally arises 
whether the attempt to make such a diagnosis is not at 
present premature. 

A somewhat similar plan is represented in the California 
Test of Mental Maturity.^ The tests are furnished in four 
levels, pre-primary, primary, elementary, and advanced. 
Three tests are designed to measure the simple abilities, 
visual acuity, auditory acuity, and motor coordination. 
Twelve other tests are given, classified under memory, 
spatial relationships, and reasoning. Combinations are 
made by adding together, respectively, the scores on all the 
tests, on the language tests, and on the nonlanguage tests. 
A chart is provided on which the profile of scores may be 
drawn. The score on each test is translated into mental age 
by a conversion table, and the profile is expressed in terms of 
mental age. 

The tests for the analysis of mental ability which have 
been described in this chapter have been designed, for the 
most part, on the basis of judgment as to how abilities are 
constituted and how they may be measured, or by correlat- 
ing test scores with measures of practical activities, the 
psychological meaning of which is unknown. The attempt 
to analyze the constitution of ability more precisely is 
represented in the technique of factor analysis. This 
technique has also led to the identification of constituents 
or elements in ability and will doubtless lead ultimately to 
the adoption of the profile method of representing the rela- 
tive standing of the individual in the various constituents. 

^ Elizabeth T. Sullivan. Willis W. Clark, and Ernest W. Tiegs, Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity. Los Angeles: Southern California School 
Book Depository, 1937. 
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Since the matter is approached in a different way than is 
described in the present chapter its further discussion will 
be deferred until after the description of factor analysis. 

The examples which may have been given may, at least, 
indicate something of the nature of our problem and of the 
complications in which it is involved. The investigation 
of the feasibility of specialized tests is one of the major 
problems in the future development of this field. It can, 
probably, best be attacked by an intensive study of certain 
of the aspects of mental capacity which we are accustomed 
to regard as fairly distinct and definite, such as motor 
ability and memory ability. This study may result in the 
revision of our conception of the classification of mental 
capacities, or perhaps in the development of an entirely new 
system of classification. This problem will be discussed 
further in the chapter which deals with factor analysis. 



Chapter VIII 

TESTS OF FEBSONALITT TBAITS 


Intelligence tests have made a large contribution to the 
analysis of the capacity of pupils to do school work. The 
scores on intelligence tests have a fair correlation with the 
achievement of pupils in their courses. The correlation is 
very far from perfect, however, and there is clear evidence 
that the comparatively low correlation is due, not simply to 
errors in the measurement of intelligence and of achieve- 
ment, but also to the presence of other factors in achieve- 
ment besides intelligence. An attempt to explain the 
discrepancy between intelligence and achievement in 
individual cases frequently brings convincing evidence that 
this discrepancy is due to some characteristic of the indi- 
vidual’s character and temperament rather than to his 
intellectual capacity. A complete measurement of the 
factors in school work, or in achievement in general, there- 
fore, must include other traits besides intelligence. 

These other traits have been grouped loosely under the 
general head of personality. Personality is not a technical, 
psychological term, but serves conveniently to cover a num- 
ber of mental traits which are not intellectual, but which 
depend, in some measure, upon the individual’s native or 
inherited make-up. As with intelligence, we may attempt 
to measure these traits without settling the ultimate ques- 
tion of their origin. We need only assume that they are at 
least partly due to nature as contrasted with nurture, or 
that they have become so fixed by habit as to be a relatively 
permanent part of the individual’s make-up. Several at- 
tempts have been made to classify personality traits, witii 
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diversity m the resultant groupings. Since there is little 
hope of entire agreement upon any one classification, perhaps 
the most useful procedure is to follow the one suggested in 
the tests themselves. It now seems convenient to group 
the tests under nine heads: will temperament, behavior or 
conduct, moral judgment or knowledge, social reactions, 
extroversion-introversion, neurotic tendencies, attitudes 
and opinions, dominant interests, and composite or mis- 
cellaneous. It is impossible even to list the tests that have 
appeared since the middle twenties, much less to describe 
each one. The procedure will be to describe one or two 
tests as examples of each type, and to give a selected list of 
tests at the end of the chapter. 

1. Tests of will temperament 

Will temperament designates the characteristics of the 
individual’s overt reactions. Thus, a person may react to 
the stimuli of his surroundings energetically or weakly. He 
may, in general, react promptly or slowly. He may be 
persistent or vacillating. He may proceed cautiously and 
carefully or recklessly. His ideas may work themselves out 
into actions easily, or there may seem to be a blocking or 
obstruction which must be overcome before the action can 
take place. 

In order that we may test such traits as these they must of 
course exist as general characteristics, and not simply as 
particular forms of reaction to specific circumstances. A 
person must be one of quick decision or of slow decision in 
general, and not simply with a disposition to decide promptly 
or deliberately in one particular situation. It must be 
obvious that a person’s reactions are affected to some 
extent by the nature of the circumstances. A person may 
react very explosively toward another who is weaker than 
himself, and cautiously toward one whom he fears; but the 
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assumption is that, underlying these diversities due to the 
circumstances, there, is a general trend which may be dis- 
covered by testing all individuals under the uniform condi- 
tions which are set up by a standardized test. 

The most elaborate test of will temperament is the one 
devised by June E. Downey.^ This test was the outgrowth 
of a prolonged series of investigations of handwriting and of 
muscle reading. In the study of these forms of behavior 
Downey was impressed with large variations in the reactions 
of different individuals, and with the resemblance between 
their reactions in these specific forms of activity and their 
general conduct. She found handwriting a very convenient 
mode of behavior to test, and found that the behavior of 
individuals when they write, under a variety of conditions, 
gives a very good indication of their will temperament type. 
Handwriting, along with two or three additional forms of 
reaction, then, constitutes the subject-matter of the Downey 
test. 

Downey thinks of the will temperament as based, in the 
final analysis, chiefly upon two fundamental factors. The 
first of these is “the amount of nervous energy at the dis- 
posal of the individual, ’’ and the second is “the tendency of 
such nervous energy to discharge immediately into the motor 
areas and innervate the muscles and glands, or, on the 
contrary, to find a way out by a roundabout path of dis- 
charge.” 2 The individual’s behavior pattern, then, is due 
fundamentally to the fund of energy which he possesses, and 
to the openness or the blocking of the paths of discharge. 
There may exist various combinations of these two con- 
ditions. 

^ June E. Downey, The WilUTemperament and Its Testing. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1923. This book contains an account 
of the theory of will-temperament testing, of the test, and of typical profiles. 

* Ihid,t p. 59. 
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A more detailed analysis of the will traits brings us to a 
division into three groups. These are ‘‘(1), those of speed 
and fluidity of reaction; (2)» those of forcefulness and 
decisiveness of action; and (3), those of carefulness and 
persistence of reaction.” ‘ 

Speed and fluidity of reaction is measured in Downey^s test 
under four heads. We may take these up in turn and 
describe the tests by which they are measured. 

The first characteristic which is measured under this head 
is speed of movement The test requires the subject to write 
the words ” United States of America ” at his ordinary speed. 
This test assumes that individuals, if left to themselves, adopt 
a characteristic speed of movement, and that handwriting is 
a typical activity which fairly represents the individual’s 
general speed of movement. The second part of the assump- 
tion is subject to exception in the case of persons of special 
training or special lack of training, but it is thought to hold 
for most individuals who have an ordinary education. 

The second test is tor freedom from load. It assumes that 
some persons habitually work near their maximum level of 
achievement, and that others are subject to a load or in- 
hibition which keeps their activities at a level below their 
maximum. The amount of load is measured by comparing 
the speed of ordinary writing with the speed of maximum 
writing. The individual is directed to write his name and 
the words ” United States of America ” as rapidly as possible. 
The ratio is then found between the time of the normal 
writing and the time of the speeded writing. This ratio 
will, of course, ordinarily be greater than one. A low ratio 
of 104 to 115 indicates that the normal time is very little 
greater than the speeded time, and that the individual is 
characterized by marked freedom from load. A high ratio 
of from 150 to 220 indicates a great difference between the 

^ Op, oiLt p. 02. 
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two rates of writing, and indicates a great load. Such an 
individual requires a strong stimulus to induce him to work 
as rapidly as he is capable of working. 

The third measure of fluidity of reaction is a test for 
flexibility. It consists in an attempt to disguise one’s writing 
of the words “United States of America.” Some persons 
are able readily to disguise their handwriting, either through 
the possession of a dramatic or histrionic type of tempera- 
ment or through the exercise of ingenuity. The amount of 
disguise is scored by comparison with a scale of specimens. 

The final test for fluidity of reaction measures the speed of 
decision. The individual is presented with a list of twenty- 
two pairs of opposite traits, and is asked to check the one of 
each pair which characterizes himself. If he prefers he may 
grade himself on the two traits instead of merely checking 
the one which is characteristic. Examples of the pairs are: 

careful, careless 
cautious, daring 
ambitious, unambitious 
punctual, tardy 

The purpose of the test is not at all to determine whether the 
person rates himself accurately, but only whether he decides 
promptly or deliberates long. Great differences between 
individuals in performing this simple task are found. The 
interesting feature of the situation is that an individual usu- 
ally finds good and suflicient reason for reacting as he does, 
whether rapidly or slowly. The individual does not realize 
that his mode of reaction is an expression of his individual 
temperament, and that another person may justify an 
entirely different type of reaction with as valid reasons as 
the one he gives himself. 

The second group of four traits measures forcefidness or 
decisiveness of reaction, A person who stands high in these 
traits may be described in a general way as an aggressive 
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individual. The first test measures what is called motor 
impulsion^ This term designates the amount of energy 
which is behind one’s actions. One’s movement may be 
rapid or slow, vigorous or weak, and yet these differences 
may not represent accurately the amount of force behind 
the action. This is because the action may be inhibited or 
blocked in some fashion. The amount of motor impulsion is 
determined by setting the conditions so that the action will 
be free from inhibiting factors, or so that the action will be 
more spontaneous than usual. This is done by making it 
automatic; that is, by diverting the attention of the indi- 
vidual from what he is doing. The individual is required to 
write, first, with his eyes closed; second, while counting by 
threes with his eyes open, and again with his eyes closed; and 
third, by writing while he is counting the taps of a pencil by 
twos. If the size of the writing under these conditions is 
greater than one’s ordinary writing, a degree of motor impul 
sion above the average is indicated. If the writing becomes 
smaller, a low degree of motor impulsion is indicated. In- 
crease in speed over the normal also indicates high motor 
impulsion, and decrease in speed a deficiency in motor im- 
pulsion. 

The second test of this group measures the reaction to 
contradiction. In the early part of the test period the 
individual is asked to make a purely arbitrary choice between 
two envelopes. The envelopes are then put aside while the 
other tests are given. In the present test he is asked to state 
which envelope he chose. The examiner then contradicts his 
statement. The mode of his reaction to this contradiction is 
the basis of the rating. For example, if the subject throws 
the burden of proof upon the examiner, or suggests that 
the examiner is in error, or exhibits angry or suspicious 
behavior, he is scored ten in reaction to contradiction. If at 
the other extreme he makes some such remarks as ^^You 
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fooled me that time,** or gives in when the examiner says, 
‘ Are you sure? I thought it was — ** (naming the opposite 
envelope), or says that the envelope is forgotten, he is given 
the lowest score, namely one. 

The third trait of this group is resistance to opposition, 
Ihis is measured by having the subject write blindfolded and 
then placing an obstacle in front of his pen and noting his 
reaction. Very strong resistance to opposition, for example, 
is represented by exerting strong pressure against the 
obstacle, maintaining the writing at its initial level by a 
firm, strong stroke, and usually with enlarged characters, 
the subject requiring no urging. The lowest grade is given 
to one who shows absolute passivity in spite of urging. A 
typical remark is, “I can’t,** or, ‘‘How can I when you stop 
me?” Here, again, the individual is sure to justify his re- 
action, of whatever type it may be, but the reaction is due, 
not to his judgment as to what he should do, but to his 
temperamental characteristic. 

The last trait of this group is finality of judgment. At the 
end of the examination the individual is given the pairs of 
traits which were presented to him at the beginning and 
asked to make any changes which he wishes in his rating of 
himself. The degree of finality of judgment is measured by 
the shortness of time which the individual requires for this 
rechecking. If he is very well satisfied with his original 
judgment he takes a short time. If, however, he has a dis- 
position to revise his judgment, he takes longer time. 

The last group of four traits represents carefulness and 
persistence of reaction. Capacity for inhibition, which may 
perhaps be regarded as the basis of control, is measured by 
requiring the individual to slow down his writing. He uses 
the same phrase as before, and is instructed to write it just as 
slowly as possible and still keep the pencil moving. He is 
told, “Some people take thirty minutes to write the phrase. 
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Do not wlarge your writing.” For some persons this is a 
tremendously irritating task. They fly to pieces and find it 
apparently impossible to comply with the direction. A 
score of five is given to a person who can devote about two 
minutes to the task. A score of ten is given to one whose 
time is longer than eight minutes and fifty seconds, and a 
score of one to a person who cannot take more than twenty- 
six seconds. 

The second trait is interest in detail. The individual is 
asked to copy a particular specimen of handwriting, first, as 
exactly as possible, taking all the time he wishes, and second, 
without as great emphasis upon exactness and at the 
individual’s own natural speed. The degree of interest in 
detail is measured first by the accuracy of the imitation, and 
second by the excess in time taken in careful imitation with- 
out special instruction. 

The third test in this group measures coordination of 
impulses. The individual is required to write rapidly the 
phrase “United States of America,” on a line about one 
and one quarter inches long. His score depends upon the 
degree to which the rapidity of the writing approximates 
the former speed of writing, and the completeness with which 
the individual keeps within the line. The successful indi- 
viduals are the ones who can keep in mind both the require- 
ment of speed and the limitation of extent. The ones who 
fail neglect either the one or the other of these two re- 
quirements. 

The last test is called volitional perseveration. In the test 
for flexibility the individual is directed to practice the 
disguise of his handwriting as long as he wishes on the back of 
the sheet. He is instructed “Take all the time you wish and 
do your best. ” The amount of time taken may vary from 
twenty-five seconds to fourteen and one half minutes. The 
time in this exercise is taken as a measure of one’s natural 
persistence. 
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The scores on the various parts of the will temperament 
tests are represented in the form of a profile. This profile 
shows at a glance the traits in which the individual scores 
high, and those in which he scores low, and enables one to 
judge of the general character of the individuars will 
temperament. A specimen profile is shown in Fig. 11. It 
will be noticed that each of the tests is scored on a scale from 
zero to ten. 

The individual whose profile is before us is apparently low 
in speed and fluidity of reaction, represented in the first four 
traits. He is very slow in speed of movement and in speed of 
decision, is characterized by considerable load, and is not 
very flexible in reaction. The writer happens to be well 
acquainted with the individual and can testify that the 
record of the test in these respects is entirely correct. In 
two of the second group of traits the individual scores high 
and in two low. There is a small amount of motor impulsion, 
and not very vigorous reaction to contradiction. On the 
other hand, the individual pursues his course of action vigor- 
ously when he meets opposition, and holds rather tenaciously 
to his judgments when he has once made them. He may 
revise them when contradicted, but is not inclined to question 
them spontaneously. In the last group also, there are two 
high and two comparatively low records. Coordination of 
impulses is the lowest of this group and volitional persevera- 
tion is the highest. Interest in detail is also relatively high, 
and the ability to inhibit reactions spmewhat under the 
average. The high rating on volitional perseveration is 
certainly characteristic of this individual. This is probably 
his outstanding trait. Lack of good coordination of 
impulses is not as evident. The profile, as given by the test, 
agrees very closely with one which was .based upon the 
estimate of close acquaintances, the correlation being about 
. 66 . 
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Because of the common failure to find much correlation 
between the scores on the Downey test and the ratings of 
judges, the prevailing opinion among psychologists is that 
the test does not measure any real characteristics of the 
personality.^ A recent study, however, suggests that this 



^ Percival M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct New 
York: Century Co., 1931, 
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view may need to be revised. The author, in collaboration 
with Horatio H. Newman and Karl J. Holzinger,^ gave the 
test to nineteen pairs of identical twins who had been sep- 
arated in infancy. In five of the pairs the profiles of the 
two individuals were nearly identical, ten are similar in a 
considerable part, and only four are widely different. One 
of the most striking cases of close resemblance is illustrated 
in Fig. 12. That such a resemblance would happen by 
chance is almost unthinkable. That it could happen in 
five cases out of nineteen is entirely so. It is fair to con- 
clude then that the Downey test does measure fundamen- 
tal characteristics, though it may be difficult to identify 
them. 


£. Tests of behavior or conduct 

Tests of behavior differ from tests of will temperament 
in that they measure conduct, that is, behavior which has 
ethical or moral significance. Another way of describing 
conduct is to say that it is behavior which is considered by 
society to have crucial social importance and concerning 
which standards have been developed which are enforced 
by various kinds of social pressure, extending from praise 
and reward to ostracism and punishment. Tests in this 
field of morals are of two kinds, those which measure con- 
duct directly and those which measure moral or ethical 
judgment or knowledge. The present section deals with 
tests of conduct. 

The first set of tests which depends on behavior is that 
devised and used by Voelker. Voelker’s tests were designed 
to measure trustworthiness. They set up situations in 

^ Horatio H. Newman, Frank N, Freeman, and Karl J. Holzinger. Ttcins: 
A Study of Heredity and EnvironmenU Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 19S7. 
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which the individual has an opportunity to act in an un- 
trustworthy manner. The moral character of the test was 
disguised and the attempt was made to determine what the 
reaction of the individual would be when he did not realize 
that he was under scrutiny. The tests were represented to 
be mental tests, or tests of mental ability. 

Voelker used two series of tests. The first series was 
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given to several groups of boys at the beginning of a period 
of seven weeks, and the second series to the same groups of 
boys at the end of this period. Two of these groups had re- 
ceived special training and instruction in trustworthiness as 
members of Boy Scout troops. The second series was aimed 
to measure the same traits as the first, but were some- 
what modified in form. The following is the list of the 
tests: 

Sebies I. 

1. Overstatement, Among other questions the boy is asked if he 
received 95 in his arithmetic. 

2. The M and N suggestibility test. This test was given as a 
group test and is adapted from one of the tests of the Downey 
Individual Will-Temperament Tests. It is aimed to deter- 
mine whether the boy will stick to his remembrance of a 
simple fact in the face of a contrary suggestion. 

8. The ** Let-me-help-you** test. This is given as a group test. 
The child is shown some puzzles and is told to work them 
without help. An examiner comes in later with some ad- 
ditional puzzles and offers to help the children on the first 
ones. 

4. The borrowing-errand test. The child is instructed to borrow 
something and is told by the leader to have it returned 
promptly. His score is based on the faithfulness with which 
he carries out this instruction. 

5. The purchasing-errand test. The child is given over-change 
to see whether he will return it or keep it for himself. 

6. The tip lest. The child is given a tip for some trifling favor. 

7. The push-button test. The boy is told to push an electric 
button every two minutes by the clock for a certain number 
of times. The faithfulness with which he does this is kept 
account of. 

8. The crossing test. This is the first part of a group test. 
The individual is set to crossing out a’s in two types of 
material, one uninteresting and one interesting. 

9. The Pintner profile test. A group test. The boy is directed 
to perform this test with his eyes shut. It can only be per- 
formed by chance without looking at it. The score is based 
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upon the proportion of times which the examinee reports that 
he has done the test correctly. 

10. A group tracing and opposites test On the first sheet of a 
folder, a boy writes the opposites of a list of words. His 
responses are recorded without his knowledge on wax paper 
underneath. Later he is put in a situation in which it is 
possible for him to make correction in his responses and thus 
unfairly raise his score. 


Sbrtes n. 

1. Overstatement, Similar to Series I, No. 1, except that different 
statements are used. 

£. Truthfulness and suggestibility. Aims to determine whether 
the individual cheeks up and contradicts a false statement 
when he has the facts at his disposal. 

8. Receiving help. This is a group test in which a series of pro- 
blems are presented on the first page of a booklet, and answers 
are given on the back. Some of these answers are wrong so 
that if the individual copies them, he can be detected. 

4. Reliability. The boy is directed to deliver a letter and see 
that it is answered. 

5. Honesty. A letter is mailed to the boy containing twenty-five 
cents, which was obviously sent by mistake. 

6. Taking a tip. 

7. The push-button test. 

8. The ‘o’ test. 

9. The cardboard test. This is similar to the profile test in its 
aim. A cardboard containing five circles is presented and the 
subject is instructed to touch them in turn with his eyes shut. 
If he reports that he has touched them all he is marked as 
having failed. 

10. A completion test. Similar in nature to the tracing and op- 
posites test of Series 1. 

The evidence which is presented in Voelker’s study seems 
to indicate that the tests have some degree of validity as 
measures of moral reaction. The groups were judged as 
to their trustworthiness by teachers and other adults who 
were acquainted with them. The correlations were found 
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between the ratings of these judges, and also between the 
judges’ ratings and the test. In some cases the correlations 
were low, but they were in all cases positive. Correlations 
between the ratings of the judges and the tests were suffi- 
ciently high to indicate a considerable agreement between 
them. 

The most elaborate set of tests of conduct and the most 
extensive experimentation with them was described in the 
report of the Character Education Inquiry, carried on by 
Hartshorne and May, and others,^ The tests of honesty 
are the most extensively developed, but some were also 
devised for measuring service, inhibition, and persistence. 
Many tests by Mailer and others are published by the 
Association Press, New York. 

While not strictly a test, the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating Schedules should be mentioned here be- 
cause of their extensive use. As the title indicates, it is 
not a direct measure of conduct, but a rating scale. It is 
made up of two main parts. Schedules A and B. Schedule 
A is a list of fifteen behavior problems, on which are checked 
those which appear in the child being rated. This then is 
a check list which is to be marked in terms of frequency of 
occurrence. Schedule B has four divisions, dealing with 
intellectual, physical, social, and emotional traits. There 
are thirty-five items, on each of which the child is to be 
rated on a graphic rating scale. These may be illustrated 
by Item 20. The numbers underneath the descriptive 
phrases indicate the rank order of the average scores of the 
groups receiving the rating in question. As in the present 

* Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A, May, Studies in Deceit. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1928; Hugh Hartshorne, Mark A. May, and Julius B. 
Mailer, Studies in Service and Self-Control. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929; Hugh Hartshorne, Mark A. May, and Frank K. Shuttleworth, 
Studies in the Organization of Character. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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20. How does he accept authority? 

n j I i 

Defiant Critical of Ordinarily Respectful, 
authority obedient Complies 
by habit 

(5) (4) (3) (1) 


I 

Entirely resigned. 
Accepts all 
authority 

( 8 ) 


case, it appears that neither extreme rating is received by 
the best behaved children. It depends on the actual be- 
havior of the children who are given the various ratings, 
not on speculative judgment. 


5. Tests of moral judgments or knowledge 
The significance of tests of moral judgments and knowl- 
edge has been questioned on the ground that, as shown both 
by experience and by statistical inquiry, knowledge and 
conduct may not agree. That is, the ability of the indi- 
vidual to say what is right or what should be done under 
given circumstances may not agree with what he will 
actually do if confronted with these same circumstances. 
Hartshorne and May ^ give the correlation between knowl- 
edge and conduct based on the average of eight tests as 
follows; 

Table X. Correlations Between Moral Knowledge 
AND Conduct for Individuals and Groups 
Average of Eight Tests 

Individual Group 

Behavior C (undesirable) — .25 — .44 

Behavior A (undesirable) — .13 — .15 

Behavior H (desirable) -f . 23 . 53 


1 Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, “Testing the Knowledge of 
Right and Wrong,'* Religious Education, XXI (February, April, August, 
October, and December, 1926), 6^-76, 239-52, 413-21, 533-54, 621-32; 
XXII (May, 1927), 523-32. 
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The correlations with undesirable behavior are negative, aa 
we should expect. The correlations between the knowledge 
and the behavior of groups are higher than between individ- 
uals, which may indicate that group opinion influences 
group conduct more than individual opinion influences 
individual conduct. This suggests that the individual’s 
conduct may depart from his knowledge because his con- 
duct is influenced by his feelings, emotions, or self-interest, 
and also because his expression of opinion may not always 
represent his real opinion or conviction. We must, there- 
fore, be on our guard against undue reliance on knowledge 
or expression of opinion as a basis for predicting conduct. 
However, it is useful to know what a person believes or 
knows because, if for no other reason, one cannot act on 
knowledge he does not possess. 

One of the earliest of the ethical discrimination tests is 
also one of the most comprehensive, the Kohs Ethical Dis- 
crimination Test. It includes a number of types which have 
been employed by others. The parts of the test are as 
follows: 1. Social Relations. The pupil is asked to check 
the best answer to a number of questions, as for example, 
“If you have broken something which belongs to someone 
else you should (a) buy a new one, (b) feel sorry, (c) hide 
the pieces.” 2. Moral Judgment (from Pressey). One is 
required to indicate which one of each of twenty-five groups 
of offenses is the worst. 3. Proverbs. Requires the desig- 
nation of one of three statements of the meaning of proverbs. 
4. Definitions of Moral Terms. Definitions of ethical terms 
in the form of multiple choice. 5. Offense Evaluation. 
One is to indicate whether the proper thing to do in refer- 
ence to, say, burglary, is to praise, do nothing, scold, put in 
jail, put in prison, or kill. 6. Moral Problems (adapted 
from G. G. Femald, “Defective-Delinquent Class Differ- 
entiating Tests”). Similar in form to Test 1, but designat- 
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ing reasons why one should not do various things, such as 
setting fire to a house. 

Some of these tests may be criticized because they deal 
with questions which are theoretical or remote from the 
experience of the child. Two later tests present situations 
that are like those the child has to face. One, by Tomlin, 
is called “The Best Thing To Do.” There are forty-five 
items like the following: “Anne forgot to return Mary’s 
favorite book. It would be a good idea for Mary (a) to 
tell the other girls that Anne is not honest, (b) not to play 
with Anne again, (c) to ask Anne to return it, (d) not to 
lend Anne another book.” 

More elaborate is the Test of Knowledge of Social Usage 
by Strang, Brown, and Stratton. It deals with correct 
usage in reference to 1, table manners; 2, taste in dress and 
appearance; 3, good manners for guest and host; 4, good 
form in walking with people; 5, showing respect and con- 
sideration for others; 6, good form in talking with people; 
7, acting in relation to a group; 8, showing respect for 
property; and 9, how to act at performances and games. 

Social reactions 

Social reactions are tested by determining how one reacts 
to other persons. There are a number of types under this 
heading. Two tests seek to measure social maturity. Fur- 
fey's scale deals only with the development of boys. It 
might be classified as a test of interests, but the types of 
interests are largely social. It asks the boy to indicate his 
choice among “Things To Do,” “Things To Be When You 
Grow Up,” and “Things To Think About.” The Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale consists of 117 items of behavior 
arranged in maturity sequence. The person using the scale 
is to designate whether or not the individual being rated 
performs the acts described. They range from such acts 
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as balancing head, standing alone, eating with a spoon 
(which are hardly social in character) to goiag to bed 
unassisted, combing or brushing hair, caring for self at 
table, making minor purchases, playing difficult games, 
buying own clothing necessities, and, finally, performing 
expert or professional work and advancing the general 
welfare. 

A number of tests are for the purpose of measuring par- 
ticular social reactions. An example of these is the Allport 
and Allport test of ascendancy and submission. This test 
is in two forms, one for men and one for women. In each 
the person is asked to indicate how he would react in each 
of thirty-three imagined situations. The following example 
will illustrate: “Some one tries to push ahead of you in line. 
You have been waiting for some time, and can’t wait much 
longer. Suppose the intruder is the same sex as yourself, 
do you usually (a) remonstrate with the intruder; (b) ‘look 
daggers ’ at the intruder or make clearly audible comments 
to your neighbor; (c) decide not to wait, and go away; (d) 
do nothing?” 

It is assumed in such tests that an individual’s reactions 
in social situations are somewhat generalized, that samples 
will indicate the nature of one’s general reaction, and that 
one will report with sufficient faithfulness and accuracy 
what his reaction would be. Other tests of similar nature 
are listed at the end of the chapter. 

Finally, a comprehensive social test is offered by Moss. 
This test is as much a test of ability as of personality, but 
it is included here because it belongs as much in one class 
as the other. It is designed to measure 1, judgment in 
social situations; 2 , memory for names and faces; 3, recog- 
nition of mental states from facial expressions; 4, observa- 
tion of human behavior; 5, social information; and 6, recog- 
nition of the mental state of the speaker. Statistical 
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studies find a close correlation with general intelligence and 
seem to indicate that the test measures intellectual more 
than social factors. 

6. Tests of extrofoefsion-introversion 
The classification of people into extroverts (or extraverts) 
and introverts was made by the psychiatrist, Jung. An 
introvert is a person who, in making adjustments, turns his 
attention inward, tends to withdraw from the external 
world and to occupy himself with his own thoughts. The 
extrovert, on the other hand, turns his attention toward the 
external situation and attacks it vigorously, sometimes with 
more energy than the situation warrants. Jung himself 
classified a person after prolonged and repeated interviews. 
Many psychologists have made selections of symptomatic 
forms of behavior and put them into the questionnaire or 
rating form. It may perhaps be questioned whether a 
satisfactory analysis can be made by the use of these in- 
ventories except in the hands of a competent clinician, but 
in such hands they are useful. 

Since the items in the various tests are very similar a 
few specimens from the Heidbreder scale will suffice. The 
characteristics of the introvert are described. Those of 
the extrovert are the opposite. The introvert, for example, 
limits his acquaintances to a select few, is suspicious of the 
motives of others, indulges in self-pity when things go 
wrong, gets rattled easily, day dreams, talks to himself, 
keeps a diary, is absent-minded, and so on. A few other 
tests are listed at the end of the chapter. 

6, Tests of neurotic tendencies 
An inventory to measure neurotic tendencies was first 
designed by Woodworth during the War. He collected a 
list of symptoms of neurosis given by psychiatrists and 
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made them into a questionnaire that could be answered by 
the person himself or by an acquaintance or observer. 
Woodworth’s Psycho-neurotic Inventory was adapted by 
Mathews for use with children and called the Personal Data 
Sheet. A collection of items from various sources was made 
by Thurstone for his Personality Schedule. A revision of 
the Woodworth inventory appears in the Woodworth- 
House Mental Hygiene Inventory. 

These illustrations of the kinds of items included in such 
inventories are taken from the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule. The underlined answers are the ones which 
indicate a neurotic disposition. It will be observed that 
there is a similarity between these answers and those 
that indicate introversion. That there is a similarity has 
been confirmed statistically. 

yes no ? As a child did you like to play alone? 
yes no ^ Do you feel that life is a great burden? 
yes no ? Do you find it diflBcult to get rid of a salesman? 
yes no ? Do you laugh easily? 

yes no ? Do you usually get turned around in new places? 
yes no ? Are you afraid of falling when you are on a high 
place? 

yes no ? Are your feelings easily hurt? 

Two further tests may be mentioned because they classify 
the person’s responses according to the different kinds of 
situations he meets. The Adjustment Inventory by Bell 
deals with adjustment to home, health, social situations, 
and emotional experiences, respectively. For example, the 
question, “Did you ever have a strong desire to run away 
from home?” obviously refers to home adjustment, “Do 
you take cold rather easily from other people?” to health, 
“Do you enjoy social gatherings just to be with people?” 
to social adjustment, etc. Such an inventory is clearly 
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broader in scope than one dealing only with neurotic tend- 
encies. 

The Symonds and Block Student Questionnaire is for 
young people. The situations are classified under the heads 
of (1) Curriculum, (2) Social life, (3) School, (4) Teachers, 
(5) Other pupils, (6) Home and family, and (7) Personal. 


7. Attitudes and opinions 

The tests of attitudes and opinions follow in the main 
the plan worked out by Thurstone for developing attitude 
scales. He assumes that attitudes on controversial ques- 
tions are the expression of affects or feelings. He assumes 
further that the feeling concerning such a question will 
determine one’s reaction to the several statements which 
may be made pro or con with reference to the question and 
that the statements themselves may be scaled with reference 
to the extent to which they favor one or the other side of 
the controversy. The test then consists of a list of scaled 
items, and the person taking it is asked to indicate any of 
the statements with which he may agree. His score is the 
average scale value of these statements. Examples of 
statements in the Droba Scale of Attitude toward War are: 
“The benefits of war far outweigh its attendant evils”; 
“There is no progress without war”; “ It is our duty to serve 
in a defensive war”; and “He who refuses to fight is a true 
hero.” 


8, Tests of dominant interests 
Attitudes and interests are alike in that they are based 
on feeling toward an object, idea, or activity. The dif- 
ference, when a distinction is made, is that attitudes are 
feeling reactions toward objects and ideas, and interests 
are feeling reactions toward activities. However, the dis- 
tinction is not a sharp one. 
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Tests of interests are usually somewhat covert in their 
approach. That is» the purpose is, to some extent, dis- 
guised. The disguise is accomplished by attempting to 
discover interest in some broad, general line of activity, 
such as a vocation, by getting at the interests in particular- 
ized activities which are carried on in the pursuit of the 
vocation. The interest is discovered by having the indi- 
vidual respond to a questionnaire. It is believed that he 
can respond more accurately and will respond more sin- 
cerely about particularized than about more generalized 
activities. 

Tests of interest vary from those which cover the whole 
range of interests to those which are narrowed down to a 
particular field. The majority of tests have for their pur- 
pose the diagnosis of vocational interests, some covering 
all kinds of vocations and some only one. 

The most general test of interests is Allport and Vernon’s 
Study of Values, This attempts to determine the relative 
strength of the individual’s interests under six general 
heads. The classification follows that developed by Edward 
Spranger in his Types of Men. It posits six basic interests 
or motives: the theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, 
political, and religious. These are described by Allport 
and Vernon as follows; “The dominant interest of the the- 
oretical man is the discovery of truth , , , . The economic man 
is characteristically interested in what is useful , , . . The 
aesthetic man sees his highest value inform and harmony , . . . 
The highest value for this type (the social) is hve of people. 

. , . The political man is interested primarily in power , . . . 
The highest value of the religious man may be called unity, 

The test consists of two parts. The first part has thirty 
questions, each calling for a choice between two answers. 
For example; “At an exposition, do you chiefly like to go 
to the buildings where you can see (a) automobiles, (b) sci 
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entific apparatus or chemical products?^* The first answer 
indicates economic interest with a weight of 2 and the sec* 
ond theoretical interest with a weight of 1. The second 
part is somewhat similar, each question having four possible 
answers. 

It is not assumed that a person belongs to one type ex* 
clusively. Mixed types are recognized. It is found that 
the profiles of groups of persons in different occupations 
differ somewhat in the direction in which one would expect. 

The more specifically vocational interest tests are repre- 
sented by the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. This test 
has eight parts, each of which explores interests in a given 
area of experience or activity. The fields are, respectively: 
occupations, amusements, school subjects, activities, pecu- 
liarities of people, order of preference of activities, compar- 
ison of interest between two items, and rating of present 
abilities and characteristics. The test was standardized by 
giving it to people in various occupations, and tabulating 
their responses on the various parts of the tests. An indi- 
vidual’s vocational preference is determined by comparing 
his responses with those of each occupation in turn. Centers 
for scoring have been set up by various organizations, 
among them the Psychological Corporation. 

A somewhat similar inventory is that of Stewart and 
Brainard. The classes of interests are narrower in scope, 
as illustrated by the titles: physical work, mechanical work, 
outdoor activity, vocal expression, drawing and art work, 
leadership, social activity, and so on to the number of 
twenty. In addition, eight other classes are given of a 
somewhat different sort. A questionnaire designed espe- 
cially for high-school students has been prepared by Gar- 
retson and Symonds. It deals with interest in occupations, 
activities, school subjects, job activities, school paper, foot- 
ball team, student activities, and prominent men. 
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9. Composite and misceUaneotis 

An early test which has furnished suggestions for a num- 
ber of later tests is that by Pressey. He calls the test a 
group scale for investigating the emotions. Pressey’s 
scale makes use pretty largely of experience with abnormal 
mental attitudes, and emphasizes the pathological emo- 
tional conditions. The four tests may be described as 
follows. The first test aims to discover various special 
types of unpleasant feeling. In the second test we find an 
adapted form of the free association test, which again seeks 
to uncover pathological and criminological attitudes. The 
third test is an ethical discrimination test, and the fourth 
test is aimed to discover certain anxiety tendencies. The 
particular character of these tests may be gathered from 
more detailed illustrations. 

In Test I the subject is instructed to cross out every word 
which is unpleasant. The first two lines are as follows: 

1. Disgust, fear, sex, suspicion, aunt 

2. Roar, divorce, dislike, sidewalk, wiggle 

An analysis of the words indicates that they are so chosen as to 
arouse different types of fear, or of unpleasant feeling. The 
types are represented in the first four words of the first list. 
In each list there is also a neutral word, which is put in as 
a joker to indicate whether the individual is following the 
instructions. In each succeeding line the types are repre- 
sented in the same order, except that they are dropped back 
one word in the list. In the first list the joker is at the end. 
In the second list, it is next to the end, and so on. The 
subject is next instructed to mark the one word in the list 
which is the most unpleasant. The test is scored in terms of 
the total number of words which are crossed out, which is an 
indication of one’s general emotionality, and the deviation in 
the words which are marked as being most unpleasant from 
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those which are most frequently marked by people in general. 

Test IL This test consists of twenty-five lines of words 
such as the following: 

1. BLOSSOM, flame, flower, paralyze, red, sew 

S. LAMP, poor, headache, match, dog, light 

The subject is directed to cross out all of the words in small 
letters which are connected in his mind with the words in 
capitals at the beginning of the line. This is a free associa- 
tion test in group form. The aim is to discover pathological 
trends of association. 

Test III gives lists of words representing different types of 
conduct. This is an adaptation of Femald’s ethical dis- 
crimination test. Two of the lists are as follows: 

1. Begging, swearing, smoking, flirting, spitting 

2. Fear, hate, anger, jealousy, suspicion 

Test IV aims to discover anxiety tendencies. As in the 
first case, the subjects are told to cross out the names of all 
the things in each list about which they have ever worried. 
They are also told to draw a circle about the things in each 
list about which they have worried most. The first two 
lists are as follows: 

1. Injustice, noise, self-consciousness, discouragement, germs 

2. Clothes, conscience, heart-failure, poison, sleep 

The types of pathological attitudes which are represented 
in the first list are as follows. Paranoid or suspicion attitude 
is represented by worry concerning injustice; the neurotic 
attitude by anxiety about noise; the self-conscious or shut-in 
personality by anxiety concerning self-consciousness; mark- 
ing discouragement indicates a melancholic or self-accusatory 
attitude; and marking germs, the hypochondriacal attitude. 
This test, like all the others, is scored in terms of the total 
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number crossed out, and also in terms of the peculiar choices 
which are indicated by the words which are in circles. 

The scores on all of the four tests are added, and this score 
is taken to indicate total emotionality. The deviations are 
then added and the total is taken to express idiosyncrasy in 
emotion. The author does not, however, emphasize merely 
these total scores, but emphasizes the desirability of making 
an analysis of the subject’s responses. 

Another early test is the Kent-Rosanoff Free Association 
Test. It consists of one hundred words to each of which 
the person is asked to respond by giving the first word 
which comes into his mind. His responses are compared 
with those commonly given by people in general. Frequent 
departures from such common responses are regarded as 
symptomatic of mental aberrations and are followed up in 
the attempt to discover their significance. A revision of 
the standardization has been made by Arthur. 

A highly individual test, used chiefly in psychiatric exam- 
inations, is the Rorschach Ink Blot Test. It is a series of 
ink blots of fantastic shape, some of them colored. The 
individual is asked to tell what objects he sees in the blots. 
His answers are subjected to an elaborate system of inter- 
pretation. The test is useful only in the hands of specialists. 

A test based on the psychiatric concept of emotional ma- 
turity is the Willoughby Emotional Maturity Scale. Emo- 
tional maturity may be described as freedom from egoistic 
or infantile motives or as objectivity of social judgment. 
There are sixty items, and those are to be checked which 
characterize the person being rated. He may be rated by 
somebody else or he may rate himself. His score is the 
average weight of the items checked. Items which indicate 
low emotional maturity are: “S. chooses his course of action 
with reference to his own maximum immediate satisfac- 
tion,” and ”S. characteristically appeals for help in the 
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solution of his problems.” Items which indicate high emo- 
tional maturity are: “S. takes a rationalistic view of evil, 
desires to learn more about the problem and to put into 
practice what he has learned” and “S. evaluates suggestions 
without heat, settling the issue upon rational bases, and 
cannot be persuaded to alter a matured decision except on 
the basis of new evidence.” 

Two composite tests will be mentioned. The best known 
is the Bemreuter Personality Inventory. The method of 
the test is to score each item according to each of the traits 
which the test is designed to measure. Each of 125 ques- 
tions may be answered in terms of “Yes,” “No,” or “?” 
Each answer is then assigned a weight according to each 
trait. In the original test four traits are distinguished, 
described by the adjectives “neurotic,” “self-sufficient,” 
“introvert,” and “dominant.” In a supplementary stand- 
ardization by Flanagan two others were added, “self- 
confidence” and “sociability.” To illustrate: 


Question 

Trait 

Weight for 
each answer 

Yes 

No 

? 


Neurotic 

6 

- 4 

- 2 


Self-sufBcient 

1 

- 1 

- 2 

Do you daydream frequently? 

Introvert 

8 

- 4 

0 


Dominant 


1 

2 


Self-confidence 


- 5 

0 


Sociability 


- 3 

5 


High scores indicate the possession of the trait in high 
degree except in the case of self-confidence and sociability 
in which the scores are reversed. The weights for “neu- 
rotic” and “introvert” are similar and one may be used to 
represent both. 

The other composite test is the Humm-Wadsworth Tem- 
perament Scale. This scale consists of 318 questions to be 
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answered *‘Yes” or ‘‘No.” The answers are classified 
according to Rosanoff’s theory of personality so as to repre- 
sent seven groups of traits: the normal, hysteroid or anti- 
social, the cycloid (manic phase), cycloid (depressed phase), 
schizoid (autistic phase or dementia praecox), schizoid 
(paranoid phase), and epileptoid. The test is obviously 
applicable especially to the discovery of individuals who 
are pathological or verging on the pathological. 

10. General comments 

The same question may be raised concerning tests of per- 
sonality as of tests of ability: What are we measuring? Is 
it sufficient to accept the apparent or common-sense mean- 
ing of the tests or must we probe more deeply to get at 
underlying factors? The method by which basic or under- 
lying factors in ability are sought is factor analysis. The 
same method has been applied in the field of personality, 
but the results are not yet conclusive. Whether person- 
ality tests will ultimately be designed to measure the factors 
revealed by factor analysis remains to be seen. 

Tests of personality have not yet been found as service- 
able for routine use by the teacher or school administrator 
as have tests of ability. Their meaning in terms of every- 
day behavior is not so clear. Many of them have turned 
out to be fairly reliable when given under favorable condi- 
tions, but their validity has to be largely taken on faith, and 
their significance judged on the basis of clinical experience. 
The labor spent in devising tests has not been matched by 
equal labor spent in discovering their meaning in the class- 
room, the playground, or on the job. They yield data on 
behavior which ought to be of use in teaching and guidance. 
Their full use will depend on more e^^tensive study of tlie 
practical application of the tests. 
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Chapter IX 


TECHNIQUE AND THEORY OF MENTAL 
TESTS 

I. Subject-Matter of Tests and Related Problems 

The principles of technique and theory which are discussed 
in the present chapter will be taken up in connection with 
the practical problems in which they arise. These practical 
problems are met with in the two situations of designing 
mental tests, on the one hand, and administering them, on 
the other. Most of the theoretical and technical questions 
concerning mental tests arise in either one or both of these 
two situations. Some of them also arise, it is true, when we 
attempt to interpret the results of mental tests. There is 
some overlapping between the questions which come up in 
the design and administration of tests and in their interpre- 
tation. In the present chapter we shall deal with these 
questions primarily from the point of view of design and 
administration. In a later chapter we shall approach the 
problems from the point of view of interpretation. In this 
later discussion it will be possible to assume familiarity with 
the treatment of the problem which we shall make in the 
present chapter. 

The approach to the technical and theoretical problems 
from the point of view of design and administration dees not 
mean that one may not be concerned with these problems 
except as he intends to design a mental test, or even to ad- 
minister it. The subject is approached in this way primarily 
because it constitutes a convenient method of organizing the 
questions which will be taken up. In addition to this ad- 
vantage, this mode of approach will be serviceable in case 
one wishes to design a test, or to examine a test from the 
point of view of its conformity to the technical requirements. 
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i. Selection of subject-fnatter 

The first problem which we meet either in designing or 
judging a mental test is concerned with subject-matter. By 
subject-matter we mean the content of the test. We may 
think of the content from one of three points of view. We 
may either think of the material of which a test is composed, 
such, for example, as a list of words to which opposites are 
found, or a list of words which must be defined, or a list of 
arithmetic problems which must be solved, and so on. On 
the other hand, we may think of subject-matter from the 
point of view of mental process, or mental capacity, which 
the test is designed to measure. Thus we may think of a 
test as measuring memory or discrimination between the 
pitch of sound or the tones of color, or the ability to associate, 
or the ability to reason, etc. Or, in the third place, we may 
designate the test, not in terms of the objective material of 
which it is composed, or of the mental process which it is 
supposed to measure, but of the operations which this 
individual goes through in attempting to pass the test. This 
point of view may be regarded as intermediate between the 
other two. Whether we define the subject-matter in one or 
the other of these three ways, the problem is the same — 
What is the best subject-matter for a given purpose? 

We have already met this question repeatedly in our 
historical account of the development of tests, and in our 
description of the various types of tests which are in common 
use. The function of our present discussion will be to bring 
together in an organized whole the problems which are re- 
lated to the subject and which have been touched upon in a 
piecemeal way in the previous chapters. At the outset of 
our discussion of subject-matter we must draw a general 
distinction. This is the distinction between a test of a 
special mental process or of special capacity, on the one 
hand, and a test of general capacity, on the other. The 
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subject-matter of the test will be determinedt in the first 
place, according as our purpose is to measure special capac- 
ity or general capacity. This is true, even though we should 
come to the final conclusion, as some do, that a test of 
general capacity is merely a collection of tests of special 
capacity. Even if this assumption is true, It is still necessary 
to determine what collection of special capacities is satis- 
factory as a measure of general intelligence or general 
capacity. 

Subject-matter in tests of special capacity 
It has already been pointed out that the early tests were 
designed chiefly to measure a variety of special capacities. 
During the development of tests the emphasis has shifted 
more and more to the measure of general capacity or general 
intelligence. In spite of this shift in emphasis, it is still 
necessary for certain purposes to measure special traits as 
distinguished from general ones. This is particularly true in 
tests for vocational selection and guidance. Not all voca- 
tional tests are of the specialized sort, but some of them 
clearly are. Perhaps the best examples of such tests are the 
Seashore Music Tests. Other examples may be found in the 
various monographs which describe the construction of tests 
to measure aptitude for particular jobs. It may be possi- 
ble, also, to distinguish special abilities or disabilities in 
the school, and to measure them by means of tests. Some 
attempts have been made to do this as, for example, that by 
Bronner.^ It is well known, for example, that certain chil- 
dren, though normal in intelligence, have great difficulty in 
learning to read. Many tests have been devised for the pur- 
pose of analyzing the ability to read and of diagnosing the 
deficiencies of pupils who encounter special difficulty jff. 

^ Augusta F. Bronner, The Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabililies, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. 
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learning to read. A prominent example of collections of 
such tests is that made by Marion Monroe.^ Special tests 
may also be used in making a study of racial differences, or 
of differences between individuals in hereditary aptitudes, 
or in measuring the effect of environment and training. 

How, then, must we proceed to the selection of the subject- 
matter for a specialized test? Obviously the first step is to 
locate the ability, and to attempt to define and analyze it. 
Sometimes, although the ability may rightly be described as 
specialized, it is by no means simple, or unanalyzable. 
Musical ability, for example, has been analyzed by Seashore 
into some thirty components. It includes pitch discrimina- 
tion, discrimination of the intensity of sound, recognition of 
rhythm, recognition and memory of melody, discrimination 
between different degrees of harmony, the recognition of the 
relation between time intervals, motor dexterity in musical 
performance, control of the voice, musical appreciation, and 
many others. There is good evidence that not even these 
elementary capacities, or specialized capacities, are simple 
and unanalyzable. At least the capacities as we measure 
them cannot be regarded as ultimate units of mental ability. 
If we measure discrimination of intensity by various in- 
struments, for example, we find a variation in the result. 
This means that discrimination of the loudness of one kind 
of sound is not exactly the same as discrimination of the 
loudness of another kind of sound. We may show from an- 
other point of view, also, that these tests, as they are or- 
dinarily given, do not measure single unitary capacities. 
The ability to respond to any one of these sensory tests in- 
volves not only the capacity to discriminate the sensations 
themselves, but also the ability to pay attention and the 
^lingness to pay attention. 

^ Marion Monroe, Children Who Cannot Read, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 
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Probably we must regard the ability to pay attention as 
a somewhat generalized mental attitude. A specialized test, 
therefore, is to some degree, at least, a general test. When 
the psychologist confesses that he does not know exactly 
what it is that is being measured by the test which he uses, 
the statement does not mean that he has not made an effort 
to analyze the mental processes, but it means that he has 
found them to involve a complexity which he has not yet 
been able completely to resolve. It is the person who de- 
scribes quite confidently the mental processes which are 
measured by his test who displays his ignorance of the sub- 
ject. We cannot, of course, ultimately rest content with the 
failure to designate what it is that is measured by a test. Fu- 
ture research must be directed largely toward this problem. 

In the meantime, we can meet our practical needs in two 
ways. In the first place, we can make a provisional analysis 
and give a provisional description of the mental process 
which we believe to be measured by the test. In the second 
place, we can take as the units which are to be measured the 
activities which are required in particular practical situa- 
tions of life. Thus, if we cannot with clearness isolate and 
define memory, or if we find that memory is actually a 
composite of many simpler functions, we may, at least, 
measure the ease and rapidity with which a person learns 
poetry, or with which he memorizes telephone numbers, or 
the names of persons, and so on. In the army a group of 
psychologists wished to devise tests to measure aptitude 
for learning to fly. They took as the measure of flying 
ability, not an abstract measure of any sort, but the actual 
rapidity with which an individual learned when he under- 
took to master the aeroplane. They then selected tests 
to measure this ability by trying out a number whi(^ 
seemed likely to be successful. Then by correlating them 
with rapidity of learning they determined empirically 
which ones were successful. 
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We see that the attempt to design tests of specialized 
ability may proceed from two purposes. In the first place, 
the aim may be to make a scientific and accurate analysis of 
the components of mental capacity, or of the various special- 
ized mental capacities. In the second place, the aim may be 
to measure the aptitude which is required to perform some 
particular activity in practical life. The theoretical or 
scientific problem is by far the more difficult, and we have 
made little progress toward its solution. 

The second step, after we have defined the ability which 
is to be measured, is obviously to invent some means of 
measuring the ability in question. The method which has 
sometimes been used is that of analysis. The psychologist 
attempts to define to himself in psychological terms the 
nature of the ability, and then to assemble, or to invent, tests 
which may be assumed to measure the capacity which is thus 
analyzed. The problem is approached, in other words, from 
the a-priori point of view. On the other hand, the attempt 
may be made* from a purely empirical point of view. The 
experimenter may try out one test after another without 
having any particular reason to expect that one test will be 
more successful than another. He then selects the test or 
tests which prove by experience, or empirically, to work, or 
to be successful. If several tests have been found by this 
procedure to be moderately successful, they may be com- 
bined into a team of tests. 

The method which is most likely to be successful, and to 
reach the solution most quickly, is a combination of these 
two. No experimenter, in fact, ever proceeds in a purely 
random fashion. He makes a rough guess at the tests which 
he thinks will be successful and then proceeds to try them 
out. He sometimes wastes time, however, by not making as 
careful preliminary analysis as he might. This careful 
analysis may lead either to the trial of tests which otherwise 
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might not be thought of» or to the invention of the tests 
which may be more satisfactory than any that are in exist* 
ence at the time. 

The opposite error to that of failing to make a careful 
preliminary analysis is the one of resting content with 
analysis, assuming that a test will be successful without 
finding its correlation with some outside measure of achieve- 
ment. Many examples of this error could be found in the 
earlier period of testing, though relatively infrequent at 
the present time. The correct procedure may be illustrated 
in the field of typewriting. If we wish to devise a test to 
measure aptitude for learning to typewrite, we may first, 
through whatever psychological insight we may have, assem- 
ble or devise a series of tests. Each one of these tests must 
then be put to a trial by givJhg it to a group, at the same 
time measuring the rapidity and ease with which they 
learn to use the typewriter, and then finding the correla- 
tion between their standing on the test and their score in 
learning. 

S. Subject-matter of tests to measure group factors or 
primary abilities 

The subject-matter of tests of special ability or of aptitude 
is selected, as has been described, by a common sense or 
subjective analysis of the ability to be tested and of the 
activities which represent the ability, or by a combination of 
this method and the empirical method of correlating tests 
with a practical activity which serves as a criterion. The 
subject-matter of tests of group factors or of primary abili- 
ties — the two may be regarded as synonymous — is se- 
lected by factor analysis. The abilities and the tests may 
resemble those which might be selected by common sense, 
for example, tests of memory, but the origin is different. 

The process of factor analysis has already been described. 
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The method of selecting material involves first identifying 
the factors for which tests are to be designed. There are 
several statistical procedures for finding these factors, such 
as the two-factor analysis of Spearman, the bi-factor analy- 
sis of Holzinger, and the multiple-factor analysis of Thurs- 
tone. The factors are in the first instance assumed elements 
in the performances carried on in making the responses to 
various tests, which in combination make up the perform- 
ances, Thus one test calls forth a performance which in- 
volves the recall of experiences plus verbal responses. An- 
other involves making discrimination between musical tones 
plus motor responses, etc. Each of these elementary per- 
formances is supposed to be the expression of an ability. 
The performance on tests, therefore, is the expression of a 
combination of abilities or a ‘combination of factors. The 
factors which are common to different tests are responsible 
for the correlation between these tests. Factor analysis 
consists in finding factors to account for the correlations. 

In attempting to identify factors and to discover tests for 
measuring them the experimenter usually starts with a num- 
ber of tests, each one of which he judges by common sense 
to depend on a certain ability. He then seeks by factor 
analysis to discover the smallest number of factors which 
will account for the correlations between the tests. Next, 
he determines the “loadings” of each test with the various 
factors, that is, the proportions in which each factor is 
represented in each test. He selects tests which have high 
loadings with particular factors, or high correlations with 
these factors, and have loadings with others, and examines 
them to try to give a psychological meaning to the factor. 
That is, he applies common sense or psychological insight 
again to form an idea of the nature of the ability represented 
by the factor. At this point he usually gives it a name in ac- 
cord with ordinary psychological terminology. Finally, he 
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tries to revise the test so it will be a purer measure of the 
factor in question, and checks up on his procedure by mak- 
ing a factor analysis of the revised set of tests. This last 
step has not been taken with suflScient completeness to fur- 
nish an adequate set of factors and tests to measure them. 

The two groups of factor analysts differ in their analysis 
of abilities in one essential point. Those of the Spearman 
school distinguish one general factor, a number of group 
factors, and factors which are specific to each test or per- 
formance, s. Other analysts, like Thurstone and Kelley, 
account for all abilities in terms of abilities which are not 
general or universal. Thurstone calls these factors pri- 
mary abilities. 

The two groups agree in positing a limited number of 

Table XI. Factors in Ability Suggested by Holzinger, 
Kelley, and Thurstone 


Holziiiger 

Kelley 

Thurstone 

1. General 



2. Mathematical' 
mechanical 

1 

Facility with 
quantitative 
concepts 

Number facility 

3. Verbality 

Facility with 
verbal material 

Word fluency 

4. Spatial factor 

Facility in mental 
mani])ulation of . 
spatial relationships 

Visualization of 
space 

S. Memory 

Memory facility 

Memory for words, 
names, ancf numbers 

6. Mental speed 

Speed In mental 
processes 

Perceptual speed 

7. Verbality 


Verbal reasoning 

8. Deduction 


Induction 

9. Motor speed 
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abilities which run through a series of tests or performances, 
but not all. These will be mentioned here. The testing 
of g will be discussed under testing of general intelligence. 

The two groups and the various investigators agree fairly 
well, also, as to what the group factors or primary abilities 
are though they do not believe that they have yet identified 
all of them. It will be seen that there are five factors in 
which the three substantially agree. Induction is regarded 
by Thurstone as corresponding to Spearman’s g. 

It is worthy of note that the factors identified in the 
studies to date are very similar to those which have long 
been identified by common sense. Is this a confirmation 
both of common sense and of factor analysis, or is it an 
evidence that factor analysts have been influenced by their 
ordinary psychological concepts in the search for factors? 
Further discussion of the nature of ability and its com- 
ponents will be given in a later chapter. 

Jf, Selection of subject-matter for tests of general intellectual 
capacity — The existence of general intelligence 

Before discussing the kinds of tests which are adapted to 
measure general capacity, and before indicating what the 
tests of general capacity should be like, it is pertinent to 
raise the prior question whether general intellectual capacity 
exists. The existence of general intellectual capacity is not 
universally accepted, and there is considerable debate con- 
cerning its nature among those who do accept its existence. 

We may distinguish three general conceptions about 
the existence of general intelligence. The first is that there 
is such a thing as intellectual capacity which enters more or 
less into the performance of all intellectual work, or which 
constitutes a factor in every type of intellectual reaction 
to the world about us. This general factor is the same 
whatever practical situation it appears in, or whatever other 
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intellectual factor it is associated with. While not the 
sole factor in intellectual achievement, it is the most 
important one. 

A second view is that ability is made up of a limited num* 
ber of broad factors, which enter into a number of opera- 
tions and therefore affect performance on a niunber of tests, 
but not all. This is the view which is expressed in the state- 
ment that total ability is made up of a few primary abilities. 

According to the third view each ability, represented by 
performance on a test, is composed of an assortment of a 
large number of factors. Each factor may enter into many 
performances but the assortment will be somewhat differ- 
ent from performance to performance. 

The design of a test of intelligence will doubtless be af- 
fected somewhat by the concept of ability which the de- 
signer entertains. However, it would not be correct to say 
that the tests have been worked out so as to exemplify one 
or the other of these concepts. Spearman, in fact, criti- 
cizes them because they are a heterogeneous collection of 
tests assembled empirically rather than with a clear con- 
cept of g and an attempt to design tests to measure. Thur- 
ston e advocates the substitution of tests of primary abilities 
for the traditional intelligence test. No proponent of the 
third view, so far as the writer is aware, has proposed a plan 
for designing tests in accordance with it. In the meantime, 
a review of the actual development of so-called intelligence 
tests may be illuminating as a basis for further discussion. 

The earlier students of mental tests who wished to meas- 
ure general intellectual capacity sought for some single test 
that would measure a particular capacity. That is, they 
identified general intelligence with one of the particular 
mental functions. There are several examples of this pro- 
cedure. Spearman, in his early studies of correlation, 
found a certain degree of correlation between various tests 
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of sensory discrimmation. He therefore concluded on this 
meager evidence that general intelligence consists of fineness 
of discrimination. He described the difference between 
high intelligence and low intelligence, figuratively, by com- 
paring the former with highly tempered steel and the latter 
wkh iron. Ebbinghaus, it will be remembered, sought a 
measure of general intellectual capacity in the combining 
or associating process, and devised his completion test as a 
means of measuring this process. Binet, in his earlier exper- 
iments, chose attention as probably the most essential aspect 
of intelligence, and devised a series of tests to measure it. 

As the experience with mental tests accumulated, it be- 
came more and more difficult to identify general intelligence 
with any one particular mental capacity. It was found that 
a number of tests proved to be successful, as measured by 
their correlation with criteria or other measures of intelli- 
gence. It was found, furthermore, that a combined score of 
a series of tests usually gave a higher correlation with the 
criteria than did the score from a single test. This has led 
to an attempt on the part of those who still define general 
intelligence as a universal capacity to describe it in more 
general terms. Possibly the first to formulate a clear de- 
finition of intelligence from this point of view was Stern. 
Stern defined intelligence as the general mental adaptability 
to new problems and conditions of life. At about the same 
time Burt, on the basis of his studies of correlation, defined 
the central factor as “the power of readjustment to rela- 
tively novel situations by organizing new ^psycho-physical 
coordinations.” Similarly Binet, as quoted by Terman, 
describes intelligence as “ (1) the tendency of thought to take 
and maintain a definite direction, (2) the capacity to make 
adaptations for the purpose of attaining the desired end, and 
(8) the power of self-criticism.” Again, Colvin described 
intelligence as capacity to learn. These definitions agree in 
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a general way with the description of intelligence by James, 
from the point of view not of mental tests, but of a descrip- 
tion of the mental processes and their development. James 
described intelligence, in contrast to instinct and habit, as 
adaptation to novel conditions by variation of behavior.^ 

It is difficult, however, to apply such descriptions as these 
to all of the parts of the prevailing intelligence tests. If 
one will examine the Binet scales or the various point scales 
one will see that they call for a variety of mental operations 
and that some of them at least do not call for the adjustment 
to novel situations or for new learning. Some, to be sure, 
do, as for example, the problem or puzzle type. Among the 
widely used language tests the analogies and completion 
tests are of this type. On the other hand, the vocabulary 
and opposites tests depend more largely on previous learn- 
ing. This is also true of other tests in the various scales. 
Examples from the Binet are naming objects and counting. 

Although it is not possible to bring all the accepted tests 
strictly under the category of adjustment to a novel situa- 
tion, it is true that they do, in the main, present situations 
which are novel for the individuals at the intellectual level 
for which the particular tests are designed. Excluded are 
the tests which call for merely routine or habitual response 
and, for the most part, those of simple sensory discrimina- 
tion and motor response. This justifies the statement that, 
while the tests call for some diversity of particular opera- 
tions, they do emphasize doing something novel and, at 
the more advanced levels especially, utilizing ideas and 
carrying on abstract thinking. 

The foregoing observation on the descriptive character 
of the intelligence tests which have come to be accepted 
leads to the notion that there is some sort of unity among the 
tests in spite of the diversity in their content. This concep- 

^ The definition of intelligence will be discussed more fully in Chapter 
XVL 
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tion has been supported by the results of correlation be- 
tween tests and has also led to the use of correlation between 
tests as a method of selecting tests for intelligence scales. 

The theory that there exists some sort of general factor 
would seem to imply that those tests which have the highest 
intercorrelation woidd be the best measures of intelligence, 
and that tests of intelligence should be selected partly upon 
this ground. In the early stages of the work with the army 
tests a contrary theory was adopted, and for a time was 
followed. This theory is expressed in the following words: ^ 

The general principle is that the lower any particular test cor- 
relates with them, the greater weight it should have in the com- 
posite. For in the proportion that two tests intercorrelate closely, 
they are repetitive — i.e., are measures of the same fact — and a 
high weight to each of them will mean an undue weighting of the 
same fact. The lower the correlation of this fact with the fact to 
be prophesied, the more excessive would the weighting be. 

As a result of their experiments in the design of the army 
test, however, the authors have the following to say: 

A test which will not correlate thoroughly well with the total 
score of a good battery of tests is ipso facto under grave suspicion; 
there is little likelihood that it will consistently correlate well with 
any other proved measure of intelligence (p. 338). 

Wc shall see in a moment from the statistical evidence that 
this statement is correct. 

In weighing this issue, we must distinguish two points of 
view, the mathematical and the psychological. From the 
mathematical point of view it may be proved that the guid- 
ing principle which was adopted at the beginning of the 
army testing work is correct. That is, if each one of a 
battery of tests correlates to a certain degree with a criterion, 
then the lower the intercorrelation between the tests, the 
higher will be the correlation of the composite score of all the 

^ Robert M. Yerkes (Editor), Psychological Examining in the United 
States Army, p. 316. 
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tests with the criterion. ^ This is a purely mathematical fact 
which has nothing whatever to do with the psychological 
make-up of intelligence. The psychological question, how- 
ever, is an entirely different one. It is this: Are there tests, 
as a matter of fact, which have a low intercorrelation and 
which correlate to a high degree with a criterion; in other 
words, can tests be found which meet this mathematical 
desideratum? If they cannot be found, then it will be 
necessary to sacrifice either the requirements of a high 
correlation with the criterion, or of a low intercorrelation. 

The psychological fact is clear, and can be demonstrated 
from the army test results themselves. It is displayed in 
Table XII, which has been put together from the various 
parts of the army test report. It contains, on the one hand, 
the intercorrelation of the various individual tests of the 
Army Scale A, which was preliminary to Scale Alpha, and 
also the correlation between these various tests and criteria. 
The references to the sources of these figures in the army 
report are given in the table. Following the presentation 
of the various correlations with criteria, and of the intercor- 
relations of the tests, are given the rank orders of these sets 
of correlations. The rank order of the correlations with 
criteria and the rank order of intercorrelations are each 
combined into a composite rank order. The essential com- 
parison is between the composite rank orders. It is very 
evident from an inspection of these data that a test which 
has a high correlation with criteria also has high inter- 
correlations, and a test which has a low correlation with 
criteria has low intercorrelations. The two composite rank 
orders are almost identical. 

It would appear from these facts, then, that for the pur- 

^ This is a deduction from Spearman’s formula given in Charles Spear- 
man, “ Correlations of Sums and Differences,” British Journal of Ps]fchdogy^ 
V (March, 1913), 417-26. 
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Tabijd Xn. The Relation between the Cobhelation of 
Tests with Criteria and their Intercobrelation 
IN the Case of Army Test A 


CORRELATIONS WITH CRITERIA 



1, Officers* rating of 313 
National Guard 

315 

471 

34 

48 

46 

54 

51 

41 

42 

SO 

47 

2. Officers' rating of 338 Men 

331 

41 

36 

30 

46 

45 

50 

SO 

33 

43 

SO 

8. Mental age. average of 8 
groups 

332 

47 

36 

49 

50 

53 

67 

54 

43 

50 

36 

4. Trabue B and C, 287 pupils 

337 

GO 

30 

55 

65 

65 

58 

60 

57 

66 

50 

5. Grade location 

337 

40 

40 

56 

67 

70 

66 

58 

61 

76 

55 

INTTERCORRELATIONS 

1. Average interoorrel. 313 
National Guard 

316 

58 

47 

54 

61 

64 

61 

56 

40 

54 

52 

2. Average intercorrel. 805 
Engineers 

530 

G2 

52 

57 

66 

66 

67 

60 

55 

64 

56 



Total 


Composite Rank 


RANK ORDER OF TE8TS IN INTERCORRELATION 



Total 


Composite rank 


^ Decimal points are omitted from these coefficients. 


Number 
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pose of selecting subject-matter for an intelligence test the 
intercorrelation between the tests results in practically the 
same selection as does the correlation between the tests and 
criteria. Furthermore, it is psychologically impossible to 
select tests which have a high correlation with criteria and 
yet which have a low intercorrelation. This being the case, 
and since it is obvious that one must select tests which have 
a high correlation with criteria, we must abandon the de- 
mand, which rests upon mathematical considerations, that 
the test shall have a low intercorrelation. 

The facts which have just been referred to, in addition to 
the hierarchy of test coefficients, are regarded by some psy- 
chologists as supporting the hypothesis of a general factor 
in intellectual ability. Perhaps we can regard intelligence 
as a unitary, though complex, mental trait, or character- 
istic. Variations in achievement or productiveness in vari- 
ous human activities may be ascribed in part to differences 
in intelligence, and in part to differences in other mental 
traits than intelligence. The practice of test designers in 
selecting material seems to reflect a conception of intelli- 
gence involving unity in diversity. 

It might perhaps be concluded from a logical application 
of the principle of the hierarchy of abilities that our best 
procedure would be to find some one test which has the 
highest intercorrelation and the highest correlation with 
criteria, and rely upon this alone. Experience has shown, 
however, that groups of tests give better measures than any 
single test. How is this to be accounted for? 

The fact that no test is a perfect measure, and that groups 
of tests are better than single tests, may be accounted for 
on the ground that every test involves certain irrelevant 
factors as well as the central factor which we are attempting 
to measure. To put it in another way, every test measures 
other capacities in addition to intelligence. Intelligence 
always operates upon material. We think in terms of our 
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e^penence, and not in terms of purely abstract ideas unre- 
lated to the world of experience. Our ability to deal with 
any materials of thought, then, will depend, not simply upon 
thinking ability in the abstract, but upon our familiarity 
with and our ability to deal with particular materials with 
which the thinking is to be carried on. For example, 
thought may be carried on in terms of language. It may be 
carried on again in terms of mathematical symbols or in 
terms of mechanical relationships. The thought activity 
which is carried on with these different types of materials, or 
with these different modes of expression, may be the same in 
its general character. The skill and ease with which an in- 
dividual may carry on a train of thought, however, will 
depend, in part, upon the nature of the materials and his 
adaptation to them. Take a concrete example. A lawyer 
is able to reason in terms of legal facts and principles; a 
physician is able to reason in terms of medical facts and 
medical laws; the engineer can reason in terms of the physi- 
cal relationships of material things and their laws. The 
thought process inay be abstractly the same in all these 
cases, but the mental process is colored by the material of 
thought as well as by the form of thought. 

If the distinction between the material and form of thought 
which has just been drawn is correct, we have a justification 
for the use of a variety of tests. The need for this variety is 
due, not so much to the fact that different mental processes 
are measured by them, as that each of them measures the 
mental activity only as it appears in certain concrete opera- 
tions of thought, and that these different concrete opera- 
tions are conditioned partly by their material embodiment, 
as well as by their form. 

If we carry this line of thought a step farther, we are led 
to raise the general question of the validity of our intelli- 
gence tests. The question is whether or not all of our tests 
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are not limited by the fact that they deal with a certain 
restricted range of thought material. Within this range of 
material, they have demonstrated validity. Their range 
has been limited chiefly, however, to the realm of school 
activity. Would they have the same validity if they were 
applied in a variety of other situations outside the school? 
Is school intelligence the same as life intelligence? 

We must undoubtedly answer this question by saying that 
the measure of achievement in the school is not identical 
with the measure of achievement in other situations outside 
the school. To say that it is not identical, however, does not 
mean that there is no relationship. The degree of closeness 
of this relationship we shall have to consider in dealing with 
the practical application of tests. For the present we may 
say that the relation of the test scores to school success is 
closer than its relation to success in life outside. This is due 
to the fact that the materials of the test are largely materials 
of school work. How, then, shall we interpret this lack of 
identity? Shall we say that there is a school intelligence 
and that there is a life intelligence, and perhaps that there 
are various kinds of life intelligences, or shall we say that 
intelligence is measured to some degree by tests which in- 
volve typical school activities, but that the measure is 
limited by the fact that the material in which the tests are 
represented is of a somewhat specialized nature? 

Possibly the question is one of definition. To the writer, 
however, it seems to be the simpler way of expressing the 
facts to say that the intellectual activity required in the 
various situations of life is similar in character to that re- 
quired in school, but that one’s achievement in any partic- 
ular case is conditioned by materials of thought and his 
familiarity with them, as well as by the form of thought. 

Whichever interpretation is the correct one, the fact 
remains that our so-called intelligence tests have limitations. 
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Tliis limitation is sometimes disregarded with serious conse- 
quences. For example, when the scores made by the adults 
in the army on the Stanford-Binet test are given the same 
significance as the scores made by school children on that 
test, a serious error is made. The same error is made when 
the scores of immigrants who have lived in the United States 
for fifteen or twenty years are compared directly with the 
scores of immigrants who have been here but a few years, and 
are treated as having the same significance.^ The danger of 
misinterpretation of the test scores has led some to hold that 
the term intelligence test is an unfortunate one, and that we 
ought to call the tests academic ability tests, or something of 
the sort. If we retain the name, as we probably shall on 
account of its wide acceptation, we shall do so only with the 
distinct understanding that their application is affected by 
thfe fact that they deal primarily with school material. 

We have seen that the standing in intelligence tests is 
determined in part, not only by the individuars native in- 
tellectual capacity, but by the nature of his past experi- 
ence. The aim of intelligence tests is, so far as possible, to 
so choose the materials of which they are composed that the 
effect of differences in experience will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and this aim has in a measure been attained. No one 
would claim, however, that the attempt has been completely 
successful. That specific teaching of subject-matter similar 
to that which appears in an intelligence test produces a 
marked gain in the scores in the test is shown in an experi- 
ment by Bishop. ^ Groups of high-school pupils were given 
special drill in handling problems similar to those in the 
Otis Group Intelligence Scale, and their gains were com- 
pared with paired groups who were given the test twice 

* For fuller discussion of this problem see Chapter XV. 

• Omen Bishop, “What Is Measured by Intelligence Tests?” Journal oj 
Educational Recearck, IX (January, 1924), 29-38. 
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without such drill. The trained groups made gains from 
two to seven times as large as the check groups. This 
training came very near to being direct coaching, and it is 
not likely that ordinary differences in schooling would pro- 
duce such large differences, but it is clear that intelligence 
tests are by no means independent of schooling. 

We now approach another question related to the first 
one, but not identical with it. This question is whether 
general intellectual capacity is to any degree specialized on 
account of differences in aptitude for dealing with different 
types of problems. Part of the apparent specialization of 
general intellectual capacity may be ascribed to the com- 
bination of intelligence and non-intellectual traits. For 
example, two persons of equal intellectual capacity may 
make a very different impression upon their associates in 
personal intercourse, because of differences in their personah 
ities and in their reactions to social situations. The one, for 
example, may be timid, and may become confused when he 
attempts to express his thoughts to another individual or to 
an assembly. The other person may be actually stimulated 
by the presence of others so that he thinks more clearly than 
when alone. The one may have presence of mind in an 
emergency, while the other loses his head. The one may do 
better under the stimulus of competition, the other when he 
is impelled by intrinsic motives alone. 

Another possible explanation of the individual’s variation 
in the performance of various intellectual tasks is the pos- 
sible effect of variation in what we have designated as 
specialized factors, in association with general intellectual 
capacity. We have regarded manual dexterity, for example, 
as a capacity which is largely specialized. It differs among 
individuals largely independently of general intelligence. 
However, certain tasks requiring general intelligence for 
their performance require also a certain degree of manual 
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dexterity, or may be performed better by an individual with 
a high degree of dexterity than by one with a low degree of 
dexterity. Other tasks, on the other hand, demand language 
ability, and this may be regarded, to some degree at least, 
as specialized. Other intellectual operations, such as those 
of mathematics, require the manipulation of abstract sym- 
bols. The facility in the use of symbols may possibly be 
somewhat specialized. 

Whatever may be the explanation of the fact, the basic fact 
of practical importance is this: While we aim to measure 
general intelligence, and while we believe we can with some 
degree of precision measure it by means of our tests, we are 
never able to use perfectly general or abstract material. Our 
material is always particularized, and the test is therefore to 
some degree rendered a specialized test. It is specialized 
both from the point of view of previous experience of the 
individual being tested and from the point of view of special 
aptitudes. This particularization, or specialization of the 
test, is not sufficient to invalidate it, but it is sufficient to 
make it necessary to take account of certain limitations in the 
interpretation of the scores. To express these limitations in 
a sentence, we may say that a general intelligence score is 
always to be regarded as an approximation and not as a 
perfect measure of the intelligence, either of the individual 
or of a group. 

This general conception of intelligence and of the kind of 
tests which are useful in measuring it has been attacked on 
two sides, from the points of view of the first two concep- 
tions of intelligence mentioned at the beginning of the chap- 
ter. The advocates of both theories regard it as vague and 
empirical and out of harmony with the findings of factor 
analysis. Spearman would substitute a more clearly de- 
fined factor, g, for what he regards as the vague and loose 
conception represented in the current intelligence tests. 
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He has undertaken to define g psychologically as well as to 
devise tests to measure it. It consists of two processes, the 
eduction of relations and the eduction of correlates. In 
addition to this, he posits group factors which are to be 
tested separately. Thurstone and Kelley, on the other 
hand, also on the basis of factor analysis, believe that what 
we call intelligence is really a composite of coordinate fac- 
tors, which they call primary abilities or mental traits. 
According to their view, each of the abilities should be tested 
separately. A composite score would represent merely a 
mathematical average and not any general or central ability. 

It is necessary at this point only to indicate the differences 
in these views and their obvious bearing on the design of 
tests. They will be discussed further in the chapter on the 
nature of ability. 



Chapter X 


TECHNIQUE AND THEORY OF 
MENTAL TESTS 

II. Problems Relating to the Selection and 
Organization of the Items of a Test 

i. Principles concerned with selecting the items of tests 

Aiteb it has been determined what kind of test material shall 
be used in a test, the next task is to find particular material 
of the kind which has been determined upon. We need not 
consider here in detail the way in which the maker of a test 
goes about it to find appropriate material. He sometimes 
makes use of test material which has already been devised 
by somebody else. In some cases this material is modified, 
and in other cases new material of a similar sort is discovered 
or invented. In some cases a radically new type of material 
is devised. We may assume that, by any means at his dis- 
posal, the person who is to construct a test has made a col- 
lection of a large number of items of the sort which he wishes 
to use. We are concerned now with the principles which 
should guide him in the selection and arrangement of this 
material. 

The first fundamental principle is concerned with the 
difficulty of the items which are to be included in the test. 
The first requirement is that the items be of a suitable gen- 
eral level of difficulty. The test must be difficult enough and 
not too difficult for the individuals for whom it is designed. 
If it is for primary children, it must be of one level of diffi- 
culty; if it is for adults, it must be of a very different level. 
A test does not usually, as we have seen, represent a single 
dead level of difficulty. The items cover a certain range. 
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Thus a primary test may be suitable for administration to 
children of from six to ten years of age. A few tests, as we 
have seen, have such a wide range of difficulty that they are 
designed to be applied to all ages of individuals from the 
third year up. This means that some items are very easy, 
and some are very hard. The test as a whole does not 
represent any one level, although individual parts of the 
test do. 

With respect to the relative difficulty of the various items 
or parts of a test a choice confronts us. We may seek either 
to make all of the items of the same difficulty, or we may 
select items which are graded in difficulty throughout either 
a narrow or a wide range. The maker of a test, in short, has 
to choose whether it will be of uniform difficulty or of graded 
difficulty. 

What are the considerations which will determine this 
choice? We may assume that the test is to be used to dif- 
ferentiate between the abilities of a group of individuals. 
This assumption means that, after the test has been given, 
the individuals may be arranged in a series or in a distribu- 
tion table according to the scores which they make on the 
test. 

Consider first what is the basis of this ranking of indi- 
viduals in case the items of the test are all of the same dif- 
ficulty. In order that all the individuals of a group may 
score, the test must be easy enough so that everybody can 
pass the various items. If an individual can pass one of the 
items he can pass all of them, or at least most of them. If 
the test is so difficult that some of the individuals cannot 
pass it, or cannot do any of the items, it will not be possible 
to arrange all of the persons in a series. If the test is easy 
enough for everybody to pass it, the differences in score will 
be determined chiefly by the speed with which the different 
individuals work. The speed of working may be deter- 
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mined in part by the relation between the difficulty of 
the test and the individuars capacity, but the test will be 
chiefly a measure of speed. It seems best that the items of 
a test be graded in difficulty to include some which nearly 
all the individuals will pass and some which few will pass. 
This will best differentiate between the ability of individ- 
uals throughout the range. Thus, the average difficulty 
of the items will about correspond to the average ability 
of the group to be tested, that is, the median item will be 
passed by about 50 per cent of the group. 

If the test items are graded in difficulty, it is at least 
conceivable that they may measure, not primarily speed, 
but the limits of capacity. Consider, for example, a num- 
ber completion test. It is possible to construct number 
completion items which increase in difficulty to a point at 
which most persons would fail. In fact, it is conceivable 
that the ablest mathematical thinker in the world could con- 
struct a test on which everybody else would fail at some 
point. A test like this would measure the limits of capacity, 
or, to use a term contrasted with speed, power. 

It would perhaps be impossible to construct a pure speed 
test or a pure power test. The differences in speed are caused 
partly by differences in power. Most tests do not range in 
difficulty beyond the limits of capacity of at least the abler 
individuals who are tested. If they were given time enough, 
they might pass the entire test. Tests graded in difficulty 
are usually given with a time limit. While tests usually 
measure neither speed nor power exclusively, they may be 
predominantly the one or the other. They may be easy and 
given with a time limit so set that nobody can finish within 
the limitation, or they may be steeply graded in difficulty 
and given with a liberal time allowance. 

There has been some inquiry as to whether intelligence 
tests measure chiefly speed or power. The earliest attempt 
to study this question was made with the Army Scale 
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Alpha.^ The study in question consisted in determining 
the effect of doubling the time of the test. This effect was 
studied in two ways, first, by finding the correlation between 
the scores on single time and on double time, and second, 
by finding the percentage of individuals at various levels 
who improved their score when the time was increased. 

With reference to the correlation between the tests on 
single time and on double time, the authors of the report 
assumed that if the test is a speed test, the correlation would 
be high. The correlation could be low only in case the test 
is a power test. To quote the report: 

A cha'Qge of order would occur only if the test were of the type 
in which time was relatively unimportant — so-called “power** 
test. Here it might happen that quick individuals scoring high 
would reach the limit of their abilities and fail to profit by addi- 
tional time, whereas slow, capable persons would plod unerringly 
on in the extended period and outdistance in the end their more 
speedy rivals. 

It was found, in fact, that the correlation between single 
and double time was very high, being .965. On the assump- 
tion just mentioned, then, we should conclude that, in so 
far as the correlation fact is concerned, the Army Alpha 
test is largely a speed test. 

It is interesting to note that Brigham has drawn the 
opposite conclusion from the same fact.^ Brigham takes up 
the criticism which has been made of the army tests that they 
are chiefly speed tests, in that they penalize slow, but ac- 

^ Robert M. Yerkes (Editor), Psychological Examining in the United 
Stales Army, Chapter IX, Part II. See also G. M. Ruch and Wilhelmine 
Koerth, “‘Power' vs. ‘Speed’ in Army Alpha,” Journal of Ediusaiional 
Psychology t XIV (April, 1923), 193-208; and Giles Murrel Ruch, “The 
Speed Factor in Mental Measurements,” Journal of Educational Research, 
IX (January, 1924), 39-45. 

® Carl C. Brigham, A Study of American Intelligence. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1923. 
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curate individuals. He refers to the high correlation be* 
tween the scores on single time and double time, and con- 
cludes, “At least in our consideration of the army test 
results, we may definitely discard the opinion that we are 
testing speed rather than intelligence” (page 12). Brig- 
ham’s argument seems to be that because, when we extend 
the time, the individual who made a high score increases 
his score, as well as the one who made a low score originally, 
the person making the low score was not penalized by the 
time limit. But this is not the issue. The question is not 
whether the time limit was too short to allow the slow in- 
dividual to make a score. Suppose that two men were run- 
ning a race. This would certainly be a speed test. Suppose 
the race were not long enough to test endurance and were 
long enough to be unaffected by the differences in reaction 
time at the start. Suppose that we scored them in distance 
at the end of ten seconds, and one had run ninety yards and 
the other one hundred. Suppose then, we scored them again 
at the end of twenty seconds. If they maintained the same 
speed, the first one would have run something like two 
hundred yards, and the second something like one hundred 
and eighty yards. Doubling the time would not affect their 
relative scores. 

If the test is a speed test it seems pretty clear that doub- 
ling the time will result in a very high correlation of scores, 
assuming that no considerable number of individuals stop 
before time is called. It seems doubtful, however, that we 
can reverse the argument and say that because there is a 
high correlation the test is necessarily a speed test. This 
depends upon yet another fact, the correlation between 
speed and power. If there is a high correlation between 
speed and power, so that the person who works rapidly also 
has high degree of power, then doubling the time on either 
a power test or a speed test would give a high correlation 
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between the scores on single time and on double time. Hiis 
is because a measure of speed is also a measure of power. If» 
on the other hand, there is a low or zero correlation between 
speed and power, then we shoidd expect that doubling the 
time on a power test would give at least a much lower cor- 
relation between single time and double time scores. It is 
probable that the correlation between speed and power is 
positive, but moderate. If this is the case, and our reason- 
ing is correct, a very high correlation between single and 
double time indicates that the score on the test depends 
largely upon speed of performance. 

The writer attempted to test these assumptions by a 
simple experiment. The plan was to construct a predom- 
inantly speed test and a predominantly power test of the 
same kind of material, namely, number completion examples. 
In the one the examples were of approximately equal diffi- 
culty; in the other they increased in difficulty. The tests 
were given to a university class and 46 complete records 
were obtained. The correlation was found between the 
scores on single time and double time for both tests, and 
also between the scores on the two tests. They were as fol- 
lows; 

Correlation between single and double time, speed test .87 ± .03 

Correlation between single and double time, power test .78 d= .04 

Correlation between speed and power test .63 .06 

The comparative lowness of the correlation between the 
speed and power tests shows that there is a distinction be- 
tween speed and power, and that they are at least not per- 
fectly correlated. The lower correlation between single and 
double time in the power test than in the speed test shows 
that if a test gives a very high correlation between single 
and double time the indications are that it is a speed test. 
Hence the Army Alpha Test appears to be largely a speed 
test, as the authors of the army report maintain. The data 
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suggest, finally, that if the purpose is to measure power, it 
is necessary to allow ample time for its performance. 

This conclusion is confirmed by an investigation of the 
matter by Odoroff.^ This author uses a new technique to 
rid the correlation between single and double time of the 
disturbing factor of the size of the score on single time, 
which is common to both single and double time scores. 
He expresses the score on extended time as a deviation from 
the probable score. He then finds that when the mean 
score on a test is high, that is, the test is easy and is largely a 
speed test, the correlation between original and extended 
time is high and vice versa. A hard test differentiates on 
the basis of power and an easy one on the basis of speed. 

The army psychologists attacked the question in a second 
way. They calculated the percentage of individuals who 
gained in score on each test at the various levels. That is, 
they found the percentage of individuals who made a score 
of 1 on single time and who increased their score on double 
time, similarly for those who made a score of 3, 4 and so 
on, up to the highest score made. The hypothesis was that 
if the tests were speed tests, the large majority of persons 
would gain on double time at all levels, but if they were 
power tests, a small percentage would gain on double time. 
What they found was that a larger percentage of those 
making high scores than of those making low scores on 
single time gained with double time. They concluded, 
therefore, that for the low grade individuals the tests were 
largely power tests and for the high grade individuals 
largely speed tests. This seems to be a reasonable con- 
clusion. They concluded, also, that on the whole the power 
factor is not so important as the speed factor even at the 
lower level. 

* M. E. Odoroff, A Correlational Method Applicable to the Study of the 
Time Factor in Intelligence Tests,’* Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVI (April, 1935), 307-11. 
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Whatever may be the fact concerning the army test, we 
have here an issue which is important. It is probable that 
for some purposes, and in some situations, speed of perform- 
ance is the important qualification. In other cases, how- 
ever, the speed is relatively unimportant, and power, or 
the capacity to succeed in a task which is too difficult for 
other individuals, is the important characteristic. In type- 
writing and stenography, for example, speed is the important 
factor. Speed, of course, is not here contrasted with ac- 
curacy, and accuracy is not to be identified with power. 
What has been said about speed is true of effective speed, or 
speed combined with accuracy. In invention and creative 
scientific work, on the other hand, power is relatively much 
more important than speed. It is of little moment whether 
Newton, and Darwin, and Tesla, and Edison, and Einstein 
developed their theories or perfected their inventions in one 
year, or ten years, or twenty years. The important thing is 
that they were able to perform intellectually far above the 
average individual. Their work possesses an importance 
measured in terms of quality, rather than of quantity. 

The question of the relation between speed and power or 
altitude in a given performance is sometimes confused with 
the question whether there is a general factor of speed in all 
kinds of activities and whether this coincides with a general 
factor of intellectual performance. Two early studies by 
Travis ^ and by Peak and Boring * seemed to show that this 
was the case. This was a startling revelation, if true, be- 
cause it was contrary to the general trend of findings on the 
correlation of speed of simple activities and intelligence. 
But Peak and Boring experimented with only five subjects 

^ Lee Edward Travis and Theodore A. Hunter, “Relation brtween 
Intellif^ence and Reflex Conduction Rate,*’ Journal of Experimental 
Psychology^ XI (October, 1928), 342-54, 

* Helen Peak and Edwin G. Boring, “Factor of Speed in Intelligence,** 
Journal of Experimental Peyohology, IX (April, 1926), 71-94. 
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and Travis ^ completely reversed his finding in a later study! 
We must conclude, therefore, that speed in simple activities 
is not a good indicator of intelligence, as well as that speed 
in a given intellectual activity is not identical with power or 
altitude in that same performance. 

The conclusion, then, is that not all intellectual perform- 
ances can be measured in the same dimension. Some 
need to be measured, perhaps, largely in the dimension of 
speed, some in the dimension of quality or power, and some 
in a combination of both. Most of our tests measure a little 
of both, with probably the greatest emphasis on speed. This 
may be the most serviceable, in so far as a single measure is 
concerned. It seems likely, however, that it would be de- 
sirable to secure an analysis of the individuars ability by a 
test, part of which should depend largely upon speed of 
performance, and part upon power. In this way we could 
establish, not only the individuaFs general score, but also 
his capacity in each of these two characteristics separately. 

The discussion of power tests and speed tests, it will be 
recalled, was introduced in the consideration of the two ways 
of organizing the Items of a test, namely in a series of equal 
diflGiculty or in a series of graded diflScuIty. We may com- 
ment further on the procedure which is to be followed if the 
items are to be graded in difficulty. When test items are to 
be arranged in order of difficulty it is usual to take as the 
measure of difficulty the percentage of individuals who pass 
the test or who fail upon it. Thus a hard item, of course, is 
one on which a large percentage fail. 

The attempt is usually made to select items which shall be 
graded in equal steps or intervals in difficulty. In determin- 

1 Lee Edward Travis and Clarence W. Young, “The Relations of Elec- 
tromyographically Measured Reflex Times in the Patellar and Achilles 
Reflexes to Certain Physical Measurements and to Intelligence,” Journal 
qf General Psjfckology, 111 (July, 1930), 374-400. 
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ing the steps in diflEiculty the assumption is made that abili« 
ties are distributed according to the normal probability 
curve. This means that at the upper and lower extremes of 
the scale a given step or unit w^ill be represented by com- 
paratively few individuals, whereas in the middle part of the 
scale of difficulty a unit of ability will be represented by a 
large number of persons. Since the persons who possess 
abilities which are measured by the various units of the 
scale are not equal in number, it is not correct to determine 
the units of the scale directly by equal numbers of percent- 
ages of passing or failing. It is necessary to find the per- 
centages failing which correspond to equal steps on the 
scale and then to find items which are failed by these per- 
centages. The scores representing equal steps of difficulty 
are called percentile scores. A table for transmitting per- 
centage of failing into percentile scores may be found in 
Rugg’s Statistical Methods Applied to Education, p. 392.^ 

The other method of scaling the difficulty of parts of a 
test is the mental-age method. We have already seen how 
this method is applied in the development of age scales. 
In the application of this method we assume that a test which 
is passed by a given percentage of the older children is more 
difficult than one which is passed by the same percentage of 
younger children. Tests may therefore be arranged in the 
order of difficulty by taking those which are passed by a 
given percentage of children of succeeding ages. We cannot 
assume, however, that the differences in difficulty between 
the tests, when they are selected by this method, are equal. 
This would be assuming that the growth in mental capacity 
from age to age is uniform. Whether this is true or not is a 
matter which cannot be assumed, but must be determined 
by other methods of investigation, or on the basis of tests 

^ Harold 0. Rugg, Statistical Methods Applied to Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 191V. 
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which are standardized in another fashion. An age scale» 
since it is standardized in terms of age growth, can give ns 
no information concerning the form of the curve of mental 
development. 

£. The number of items in a test, or the length of the test 

It was remarked in Chapter VI that there is reason to 
suppose, theoretically, that a longer test is more reliable 
than a shorter one. Certain authors of tests have applied 
this principle to test construction by employing considerably 
more material than is usual, and by correspondingly length- 
ening the time required to take the test. Thus, the Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Examination for High School Graduates 
occupies three hours. The question now before us is whether 
it can be determined just what the relation is between length 
and reliability, and whether from this it can be determined 
how long a test should be. 

To determine the relation between length and reliability 
a formula has been devised by Spearman and applied experi- 
mentally by Holzinger.' If we have a series of similar tests 
of equal length and reliability, and we know the reliability of 
each of the tests or components, we can predict from this 
formula what the reliability of a composite of any number 
of the components should be. Of course, the components of 
a test are not entirely similar nor of equal length or reliabil- 
ity, and therefore the formula cannot be applied rigidly, but 
Holzinger has shown that actual test scores approach this 
law as the characteristics of the tests approach the assumed 
characteristics. In the case of the Otis Self-Administering 
Test, which is typical of the tests we are here interested in, 
the actual increase in reliability, in comparison with the 

* Earl J. Holzinger and Blythe Clayton, “Further Experiments in the 
Application of Spearman's Prophecy Formula,” Journal of Eduoaliond 
Psychology^ XVI (May, 1925), 289-99. 
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theoretical increase according to Spearman’s law, is shown 
in Kg. 18 (p. 298, op. cii.). 



Fia. IS. Experimental Trend Compared with Best Approx- 
imation TO Spearman’s Prophecy Law 
Otis Intelligence Test data. (From Holzinger and Clayton.) 


We may conclude tentatively from the facts before us, 
that for tests composed of the material commonly used in 
our intelligence tests, and for components which occupy one 
and one half minutes working time (the divisions used in 
the above experiment), an increase in the number of com- 
ponents up to five causes a marked increase in reliability, 
and that there is a continued slight increase in reliability 
up to at least ten units. 

S. The form of organization of the items of a group 
language test 

It was remarked in discussing the development of group 
tests that they depended upon the invention of modes of 
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organization which required the subject or the person being 
tested to react only by very simple means. The time re- 
quired to write out a long response, and the difficulty of 
scoring such a response, is a serious obstacle to its use in a 
group test. We may now describe briefly some of the most 
important devices which have been used for this purpose. 
Since the devices used in language tests differ somewhat 
from those used in non-language tests, we may consider them 
separately. 

1. One of the earliest types of language test to be adapted 
to group testing is the completion test. The individual is 
required to supply a missing word, or part of a word, or group 
of words, in a printed passage, to supply part of the letters 
of a word or to supply a number in a series. This type of 
test has been used not only in intelligence scales, but also 
with success in educational tests. In both cases, but par- 
ticularly in educational tests, the interpretation of the in- 
dividual’s response is more or less in doubt. If a person 
fails to supply correctly the missing item, we cannot be sure 
whether this is due to his lack of the information, which is 
required to supply it, or to his inability correctly to solve 
the puzzle which is represented in such a problem. This 
ambiguity is not so serious a difficulty in intelligence tests 
as in educational tests, since in either case intelligence may 
be the capacity which is required. 

2. A second type of tests which is very common is the 
alternative or multiple choice type. This is represented, 
for example, in the yes-noj the right-iorong, or the same^ 
opposite tests. In all of these cases the individual is required 
simply to make a choice between alternatives. In other 
cases a series of possibilities is represented numbering from 
three to five, and the individual is required to make choice 
among them. The multiple choice test may be illustrated 
by the analogies test. Examples of this may be found in 
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Anny Alpha, which was reproduced on page 116 . Anothei. 
illustration is the classification test, or a test such as the 
following, which appears in the National Intelligence Test: 
‘'Underline the words in parenthesis which tell what the 
thing designated by the first word always has. Lake (fish, 
salt, sand, shore, water) This test requires a good deal 
more intellectual activity than do some of the multiple 
choice tests. Another type requires the individual to check 
one of a series of answers which is the correct answer to a 
preliminary statement. Test III of Army Alpha is an illus- 
tration of this type. 

Two types of questions arise concerning the alternative or 
multiple choice types of test. The first is concerned with 
the more general psychological significance of the reaction 
which is required by it. The second is a technical question 
regarding scoring, which will be discussed in the next chap- 
ter. The first question is this: How does the grasp of a fact 
which is suflScient to enable one to judge whether a statement 
concerning it is right or wrong compare with that grasp 
which is necessary to enable one himself to make a state- 
ment concerning it? Take a random illustration. The 
ability to give a correct answer to the question, *‘Does 
manual labor always result in cerebral hemorrhages?” gives 
very little information about the individual’s knowledge of 
relation between physical exertion and disturbances of the 
circulation. One may reply that the purpose of the intel- 
ligence test is not to determine what the individual’s infor- 
mation or ability to grasp a particular fact is, but rather to 
establish the relationship between his capacity and that of 
another person. For such purposes as general comparison, 
tests organized in this way have proved themselves to be very 
useful. It is worth calling attention to the fact, however, 
that they are not analytical. They do not enable the ex- 
aminer to determine precisely and in detail the intellectual 
equipment of the individual. 
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S. A third device requires the individual to designate a 
superfluous part. This method has been used most pro* 
minently in the Pressey Mental Survey Scales, Cross-Out 
Tests. For example, a disarranged sentence is presented 
with one extra word. The subject is required to rearrange 
the sentence in mind and in this way determine what the 
excess word is and then cross it out. In another test a 
group of words is presented, all of which designate objects 
of the same class, except one. This one is to be crossed out. 
This type of test, if carefully planned, may necessitate a 
careful examination of the subject-matter of the test and 
real thought on the part of the examinee. 

4. A fourth type requires that a series of items be arranged 
in rank order. This has been applied most often to moral 
judgment tests, or ethical tests, in which the individual is 
required to arrange in order of their seriousness a number 
of misdemeanors. 

5. A fifth type may be classed with the fourth in that it 
raises somewhat similar questions. It requires that two 
series of words be matched in pairs. An example of this type 
of test is the “matching proverbs” test in the Otis Advanced 
Examination. It is hard to tell how far one’s success in 
passing tests of this sort is due to his ingenuity in experi- 
menting with the arrangement of the items, and how far it is 
due to his ability to comprehend the relationships which are 
involved. Again we may say that so far as securing a general 
measure of intelligence is concerned this question may not 
be important; but the distinction which has just been raised 
is important in its bearing upon the effect of training or 
practice in the ability to pass a group test. This practice 
effect has sometimes been found to be considerable, running 
about ten per cent or more. It seems likely that the practice 
effect consists largely of an Increase in the ability of the in- 
dividual to handle the mechanics of the test. Practice, 
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for example, may enable one to hit on certain devices, such 
as eliminating the obviously improbable answers and then 
examining the rest. If this is the case, differences in prac- 
tice with this kind of material must be taken into account 
whenever we compare groups of individuals, or individuals 
who are likely to have had different opportunities to secure 
this practice. 

6. A sixth type of test requires that the parts be re^ 
arranged so as to make sense. This method is used in the 
test which requires the words of a sentence, which have been 
placed in random order, to be rearranged so as to make 
sense. It appears in the Binet scale, and has been used in & 
good many group tests. It is at once a test of ingenuity and 
of the familiarity with the subject-matter of the sentence. 

Modes of organization of the items of the non-langmge test 

At least four of the types of examples which are used in 
the non-language test are analogous to the types which are 
used in language group tests. For example, the completion 
form is very commonly employed. The completion test is 
used with pictures in which one part is omitted, which the 
child is to draw in. It is also used with a series. An example of 
this is the so-called “X.-O” series, in the Army Beta test. 

The alternative or multiple-choice test is also used. The 
opposites test is represented graphically by means of draw- 
ings of objects. The classification test is employed by show- 
ing drawings of objects in place of words. 

Rearranging the parts of a series so that they shall be in 
an order which shall have sense is represented by the “Foxy 
Grandpa” series of pictures in the Performance Scale which 
was used in the army. Other series of pictures of a similar 
sort have been used. 

The test which requires a superfluous part to be crossed 
out is represented by the commonly used absurdity test. 
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Iliis consists of a series of pictures, each of which contains 
some part which does not belong in the picture. 

In addition to these types of tests, which are analogous to 
those used in the language scales, are some that are peculiar 
to the non-language test. For example, the directions test is 
a very common one. This is illustrated by the first test in 
Army Alpha, which is, in fact, a non-language test. Many 
of the tests in the Dearborn Scale are directions tests, and 
the same is true of the Cole-Vincent Test for School En- 
trants, and a number of other primary tests. 

A common form of test is the one which requires the re- 
cognition or combination of figures of different shapes. In 
some cases the figures are to be combined in order to make 
another figure. In some cases the form of a figure is to be 
reproduced in a drawing, and in other cases figures are to be 
matched. The cube analysis test of Army Beta is somewhat 
related to these tests. 

Finally, we may mention the tests which require the inter- 
pretation of pictures. An example of this type is a picture of 
a boat which the child is required to interpret so as to teU 
whether the boat is moving or still. 

The same critical questions which were raised in regard to 
the types of tests used in the language scales may be applied 
to these types when they are used in the non-language 
material. We have recently passed through a period which 
has been very fruitful in the invention of new devices for 
group testing. It is now desirable that we should have a 
much larger amount of critical experimental evaluation of 
these methods than has characterized the period of rapid 
development. 



Chapter XI 

TECHNIQUE AND THEORY OF 
MENTAL TESTS 

III. Problems Relating to Scores and Norms 

J. Mental test scores: the raw score 

The score in a mental test is, of course, a numerical quan- 
tity. The meaning of this quantity, however, depends upon 
the nature of the material of which the test is composed, 
and the way in which the material is organized. The raw 
score is the expression of the achievement of the individual 
in terms of the unit of which the scale is composed. The raw 
score has no significance in itself. The same raw score may 
mean a different thing in the case of different tests, according 
to the unit which is employed, or to the conditions of the 
test. One exception to this statement is to be found in the 
case of mental age, provided we include this among the raw 
scores. The raw score takes on significance as it is trans- 
lated into comparative or relative measures. The way in 
which this is done will be considered after we have mentioned 
a number of illustrations of raw scores. 

The raw score may consist, in the first place, in a numeri- 
cal statement of the amount which is accomplished within a 
given time limit. An illustration of such a raw score is that 
which is obtained by counting the number of letters which a 
person crosses out in a printed text. Another score of sim- 
ilar character expresses the number of substitutions which a 
person makes, as in the case of the digit-symbol test. It is 
obvious that these raw scores are affected by the character 
of the material which is used. 

The amount done when a time limit is not imposed is a 
type of raw score which, as we have already seen, may be 
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regarded as a measure of power. Illustrations of this sort 
of score are obtained from tests of span of attention. For 
example, the test used in the Binet scale which requires the 
individual to reproduce a list of numbers which is spoken to 
him measures the limits of capacity in this kind of perfor- 
mance at the time of the test. It is not affected primarily 
by the speed with which the individual is required to respond. 
A test in which the items are arranged in increasing diflS- 
culty to a point beyond the capacity of the individuals 
taking it, when the time is not limited, may be called a 
power test. 

The score of a speed test may be expressed in terms of the 
amount done in a given period of time, or the time required 
to do a given amount. The amount performed in a given 
time can be used in a group test, but the time required to 
do a given amount can be used most conveniently in an 
individual test. This is because it is not easy to record 
the time which is occupied by various individuals of a 
group in performing a given set task. 

The time score has an advantage over the amount score 
in that all the individuals who are given the test perform the 
same amount of work. If there are irregularities in the 
diflSiculty of the different parts of the test, these will affect 
equally the scores of all the individuals. If the time limit 
is used, however, some individuals may meet certain diflS- 
culties which others escape. The difference is not one of 
great importance if the items of the test are well graded. 

Another type of raw score is given in terms of units dis- 
criminated. This type of score is illustrated in the sensory 
discrimination tests. For example, in the test for discrim- 
ination of pitch the unit of measure is the vibration fre- 
quency. The score of the individual is the least difference 
between the vibration frequencies of the two tones which 
can be discriminated, assiuning a certain basic pitch as a 
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standard of comparison. In the case of weight discrimina- 
tion, the unit difference might be expressed in fractions of 
an ounce, or grams, or any other unit of weight. In dis- 
crimination of the intensity of sound, the unit needs to be 
expressed in terms of the instrument which produces the 
sound. 

The most common type of raw score in current use is the 
point score. The most common method of finding the point 
score is to add up the items of a test which the individual 
passes. In some cases a deduction is made for errors, and in 
other cases different parts of a test are given different 
weights. These procedures will be discussed later in the 
chapter. In some cases the point score is made up of such 
constituents as the number of moves which are made in 
passing a test, and the time which is taken. In all cases, 
the point score is quite obviously a raw score, in the sense 
that it is not self-interpretative. Its significance needs to 
be found by comparison with a standard. 

The mental age may be regarded as another form of raw 
score, but it is different from the ones which have been 
mentioned in that it carries with it its own significance. 
This significance, however, is incomplete, unless a relative 
score, such as the I.Q., is found. 

S. The accuracy of the score and the sources of error 

We have already seen in our reviews of Spearman’s 
critique of mental testing, in Chapter III, that he called 
particular attention to the problem of the accuracy of the 
scores in mental tests, and that he proposed methods for 
determining the accuracy of scores and for making allowance 
for errors. We may now proceed to an analysis of the sources 
of errors as they have been brought out in subsequent in- 
vestigation. 

A dear account of errors in test scores has been given by 
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Holzinger.^ We shall follow his classification. He distin- 
guishes five types. 

1, Scale errors. These errors are inherent in the tests them- 
selves. They consist in the selection of unsuitable material for the 
test, or in the imperfect gradation or arrangement of the material. 
The correction of scale errors can be accomplished by the im- 
provement of the test itself. 

Scoring errors. Scoring errors occur chiefly in “product 
scales,” in which the pupil's product is compared with those which 
compose a scale. They are errors in judgment which occur in 
grading specimens. These errors can largely be eliminated in the 
usual type of mental test in which the pupil makes a response that 
can be scored objectively and in quantitative terms. 

5. Response error. This is a very troublesome error. It is caused 
by the actual fluctuation in the pupil’s response from one occasion 
to another, caused by changes in emotional condition, interest or 
effort. It is this error chiefly which is estimated by the reliability 
coefficient. It is avoided by using the composite result of a suffi- 
cient number of tests. 

i. Sampling error. This error appears when we take the scores 
of a given group as representative of another group or of persons 
in general. It applies especially to the use of norms. 

6. Sporadic error. “Sporadic errors are those due to arith- 
metical blunders in scoring, misunderstanding of test directions, 
time lost by the pupil with a broken pencil, etc. Such errors may 
be eliminated” (p. £81). 

The most important of these errors, except for the use of 
norms, are those of scoring and those of response. If the 
scoring errors are eliminated, as they may be, our concern is 
with response errors. The interpretation of the score is 
determined by the amount of this error. Holzinger gives 
formulae by which it may be estimated. It is important for 
the user of mental tests who does not have at his command 

* Karl J. Holzinger, “An Analysis of the Errors in Mental Measurement,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology ^ XIV (May, 1923), 278-88; see also the 
following for a more extensive and detailed list of sources of error: Percival 
M. Symonds, ” Factors Influencing Test Reliability,” Journal of Educoi- 
Honal Psyohi^gy, XIX (February, 1928), 78-87. 
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the technique of estimating response errors to take two 
precautions. First, he should be particularly wary of con- 
clusions drawn from repeated test scores which are designed 
to show the individuars progress. Second, in estimating 
a pupiPs ability he should avail himself of the result of 
several tests, rather than of one alone. 

The term “ error is here used in a broad sense to cover all 
sources of variation in the score. Strictly speaking, not all 
variations are due to error. If the score faithfully represents 
the actual performance of the individual at the time he takes 
the test it is a correct measure of that performance. There 
are at least three fundamental ways in which performance 
may be different on successive occasions. First, the in- 
dividual may react differently to a situation which is ex- 
ternally exactly the same. This is true even of reflex acts, 
such as turning the eye toward a flash of light. Second, the 
external situation may be the same in general character but 
may be different in its particulars, producing a difference in 
response. Thus the elements of a test may vary though 
they are all of the same kind. We may call this a difference 
in sampling of acts which represent the same general kind of 
ability. Third, the individual may actually have changed 
from one time to another. The change may be due to 
growth and development, to education and training, or to 
deterioration and decline. Such changes commonly take a 
long time. Therefore, comparisons after long intervals are 
usually of a different order from those after short intervals. 

The aim of mental tests is to secure as stable and con- 
stant measures of ability as possible. The measure of such 
stability and constancy is the reliability of the test. The 
usual method of measuring reliability is to repeat the test 
and correlate the scores on the two administrations. If 
the correlation is .90 or above the score on one administra- 
tion of the test serves fairly accurately to predict what the 
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individual will do on another occasion. The sum total of 
the errors and of the variations in performance will not be 
large. This repetition should be made after a short interval 
to exclude actual permanent changes in the individual. 
These are not the fault of the test and should not be con- 
sidered sources of unreliability. 

The actual procedures in calculating reliability vary 
somewhat. In some cases the odd and even items of a 
test are correlated and the coefficient is corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula, because this procedure in effect 
shortens the test by one-half. In other cases the entire test 
is repeated, and in still others two forms of the test are cor- 
related. In the first and third methods there is a different 
sampling of performances, whereas in the second exactly the 
same performance is required. This fact introduces some- 
what different elements of variation. The coefficients, how- 
ever, are roughly comparable and serve to indicate whether 
the test is, in general, satisfactory from the point of view of 
the accuracy or stability of its scores. 

3, Treatment of wrong answers 

Except in special cases the wrong answers in a mental test 
are disregarded. The score is the total number of correct 
answers. There are certain cases, however, in which it 
seems theoretically desirable to take some account of the 
errors as well as of the correct responses. These are the 
cases in which the individual is required to designate only 
which of several answers is the correct one, the so-called 
multiple-choicey or yes-no, or right-wrong tests. The neces- 
sity of taking account of the errors comes from the fact that 
it is possible for the individual to obtain the correct answer 
in a certain number of cases by pure guessing. If the score is 
to represent exactly the individual’s knowledge or capacity, 
such right answers ought to be discounted. The practice has 
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been to determme how much the score should be discounted 
by calculating from the number of errors the number of 
right answers which the individual probably got by guessing. 

The theory and the resultant practice may be set forth by 
an illustration from the yes-no type of test. The theory may 
be illustrated thus: Suppose that we were in possession of all 
the facts concerning an individual’s response to a test. 
Suppose, then, the following situation exists. There are 
twenty items in a test. The individual knows ten of the 
items. He therefore passes these ten correctly because he 
knows the answers. He attempts six more items, but guesses 
on all of them. According to the theory of chances he would 
get three right and three wrong. (This, of course, would 
only be true in the long run, and not in each particular case, 
but only in a certain proportion of them.) The number of 
right answers would then be thirteen, the number of wrong 
answers three. If, now, we started only with a knowledge of 
the number of right answers and of the number of wrong 
answers, we could work back to the true score by subtract- 
ing the wrong answers from the right answers. This would 
give us the number which the individual got right because 
he knew the answers. This number would, of course, be ten. 
We may express this procedure for finding the correct answers 
in the following formula: True Score = Right — Wrong. 

This procedure has been adopted almost universally in 
tests of the alternative type. It has been vigorously criti- 
cized from various points of view. The first criticism is 
based upon the theory of chances. The procedure assumes 
that if an individual guesses on a certain number of the items 
of the test, he will guess right as many times as he will guess 
wrong. As was parenthetically remarked in the previous 
paragraph, this would be true only in the long run. It 
would not be true in a large proportion of the individual 
cases. This is because the number of items on which the 
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person guesses is so small. If there were one hundred, for 
example, the proportion between right and wrong guesses 
would be close to 50 per cent in nearly all cases. This ob- 
jection, then, holds chiefly when the number of items in a 
test is small and is not serious when the number is large. 

The second objection is a psychological one. We cannot 
assume that all the wrong answers are guesses, nor that a 
person guesses on as many answers which he got right as on 
those which he got wrong. West shows, in an experimental 
study of the alternative response type of test, that the sub- 
jects may not guess right the same number of times that 
they guess wrong, and that the score which is obtained from 
the formula is not the same as the true score derived when 
we know the items on which the individuals actually guess.^ 
West had a class of college students take an opposite test 
consisting of fifty items. He had the individuals tell him 
all of the items on which they were confident of the answers 
and all on which they guessed. He found that the scores 
obtained by taking the testimony of the subjects as to which 
items they knew and those obtained by using the formula 

S (Score) = R (Rights) — W (Wrongs) 

did not agree closely. This was partly because they got 
more right than wrong when they guessed or thought they 
guessed. Apparently they did not always know when they 
were guessing. 

As a substitute for this theoretical method of determining 
what deduction should be made for errors, Thurstone pro- 
poses that the proper deduction should be reached empir- 
ically. He suggests a formula by which may be determined 
what deduction for errors will give the highest correlation 
between the tests and the criteria.^ The purpose of the 

* Paul V. West, ‘‘A Critical Study of the Right Minus Wrong Method,” 
Journal of Educational Research, VIII (June, 1923), 1-9. 

• L. L. Thurstone, “A Scoring Method for Mental Tests,” Psychological 
BulUtin, XVI (1919), 233-40. 
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procedure is not primarily to allow for guessing, but to find 
the proper relative weight to give to speed and accuracy. 
Thurstone gives data to show that a deduction for errors 
which is determined by this empirical method will give a 
good correlation with the criterion, whereas another type of 
deduction for errors will give a much lower correlation. 
This procedure is probably preferable to the use of the 
R — W formula, but it is cumbersome to use and probably 
would not be satisfactory in all cases. 

Holzinger ^ has shown that all necessity for allowing for 
guessing disappears when all the individuals are given op- 
portunity to attempt all the items of the test, since under 
these circumstances there is a perfect correlation between 
the scores consisting of the right answers and of the rights 
minus the wrongs. This procedure, of course, cannot be 
followed in a test in which a time limit is imposed. 

In spite of the objections to the calculation of the score on 
alternative or multiple-choice tests by deduction for errors, 
the results of different methods of scoring favor such deduc- 
tion for alternative tests, because of the simple formula 
based on the theory of chance. A comprehensive summary 
of studies of the problem is given by Lee and Symonds.* 
The formula which includes multiple-choice tests is 


S 




W 

n — 1 


n being the number of choices offered. It is doubtful 
whether it is worth while to make a deduction except for the 
true-false or yes-no type of test. It seems best, also, to in- 
struct the testees not to guess. It seems desirable, wherever 

^ Karl J. Holzinger. ‘*On Scoring Multiple Response Tests,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XV (October, 19584), 445-47. 

* J. Murray Lee and Percival M. Symonds, *‘New-Type or Objective 
Tests: A Summary of Recent Investigations,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIV (January, 19SS), 21-38. 
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convenient, to use another type of test in place of the al- 
ternative type. The increase of the number of choices 
from two to three, four, or five decreases the chance of 
error from guessing proportionately. The definiteness 
and the ease of scoring of the multiple choice test 
makes it a very useful one. It is particularly useful 
when our purpose is merely to discover the relative grasp 
of the subject or the relative intelligence of individuals 
of a group. If we wish to determine absolutely the amount 
of information possessed, however, the test has a definite 
limitation. This limitation grows out of the fact that it 
requires a much more thorough grasp of a subject to give 
an item of information independently than is required to 
designate the correct answer out of a number of possible 
answers. If a more independent grasp of information is 
to be measured, it is better to use the completion type of 
test, or some other type which requires the individual to 
supply the answer himself instead of indicating a choice 
among answers. 


Weighting test scores 

Scores are weighted in order to modify the share which 
the raw scores of the individual items of a test have in the 
total score, or to modify the share which the raw score of one 
test has in the composite score of a group of tests. In some 
cases weighting is introduced to equalize the share of various 
items or various tests, and in other cases to make the share 
of the items or of the tests unequal. 

Weighting for the purpose of making the share of various 
tests of a scale equal is commonly represented in the follow- 
ing situation. Suppose that a scale consists of five tests. 
Suppose further that these tests contain an unequal number 
of items, for example: test 1, 30; test S, 20; test 3, 10; test 4, 
15; and test 5, 25. If the difficulty of the various tests is 
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scaled alike, it is clear that test 1 will contribute three times 
as much to the composite score as test 3, and twice as much 
as test 4. Unless we regard test 1 as more important than 
the other tests in this proportion, the use of the raw scores 
will throw the scale out of balance. This is usually pre- 
vented by multiplying the score on each of the tests by a 
factor which will make the total possible score on each test 
about equal to that on the others. Since the difference 
between the fifth and the first test is small, we might disre- 
gard it and correct only the scores on tests 2, 3, and 4 by 
making the total possible score on each thirty; thus the 
score of test 2 would be multiplied by 1-|, the score of test S 
by 3, and the score of test 4 by 2. 

It is not altogether clear that the weighting of the tests 
of a scale so as to equalize their share in the total score is 
necessary or desirable. The correlation between the total 
scores of scale A, in which the individual tests are weighted 
in this way, with the total raw scores, is given in the Army 
Report (page 340). The correlation with one group of nine 
hundred men between the weighted and unweighted scores 
was .994. With another group of three hundred men it was 
.93. Weighting of this sort appears to make little differ- 
ence in rank. This is what we should expect theoretically. 
Equalizing the share of the different tests is important 
only if the tests measure relatively different and distinct 
mental capacities. If they measure the same capacities 
the existence of an unequal share of the different tests in 
the total scores is not serious. While it is, of course, true 
that the content or subject-matter of the various tests of 
our intelligence scales is different, it is questionable whether 
they measure fundamentally different mental processes. 
We have no good evidence that they do. It appears, at 
any rate, that the distinction between what is measured 
by the various particular tests is not sufficiently clear to 
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warrant the refinement in method which is represented by 
weighting their scores. 

The second aim of weighting is to make the scores of the 
items, or of tests, imequal. This type of weighting is based 
upon the assumption that the importance of the items or of 
the tests is not the same. The variation in importance is in 
general based upon one of two facts. The first is the differ- 
ence in difficulty of the various items of the test. It is 
sometimes assumed that the more difficult item should be 
given greater weight than the easier items. The items of the 
test are therefore multiplied by a factor which is propor- 
tional to their difficulty. The second basis for estimating 
the importance of items, or of tests, is their correlation with 
the criterion. When this basis is used, a test is weighted by 
multiplying by a factor which is roughly proportional to the 
correlation between that test or item with the criterion. 

Weighting for the purpose of making the share of tests in 
the total score unequal is less commonly used than it was 
a number of years ago. The procedure of determining the 
weights and of applying them to the scores is cumbersome, 
and empirical studies do not seem to indicate that the result- 
ing score is better than the raw score. 

A series of high correlations between weighted and un- 
weighted scores in a standardized educational test in algebra 
were found by Douglass and Spencer.^ Four correlation 
coefficients ranged from .98 to .996. Holzinger^ also re- 
ports high correlations between weighted and unweighted 
scores and points out that when this correlation is much 
higher than the self-correlation (reliability coefficient) of the 
test the use of weighted scores is unjustified. 

^ Harl R. Douglass aud Peter L. Spencer, '*Is It Necessary To Weight 
Exercises in Standard Tests?*' Journal of Educational Psychology, XIV 
(February. 1923), 109-12. 

* Karl J. Holzinger, ** An Analysis of the Errors in Mental Measurement, ** 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XIV (May, 1923), 278-88. 
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These results would seem to agree with a common sense 
analysis of the problem. Assuming that the tests of a scale 
are arranged in ascending order of difficulty, and each item 
is assigned a score of 1, the person of high ability will always 
make a score superior to that of a person of low ability. The 
assigning of greater weight to the difficult problems as com- 
pared with the easy ones will make a difference in the re- 
lative size of the scores, but not in the order of the scores. 
Since the order or ranking of the scores is the important 
thing, and we seldom or never attempt to calculate the ratio 
between two scores, the unweighted score is as serviceable as 
the weighted score. 

5. Measures of relative standing 

In the previous section we have discussed the raw score 
and the method of obtaining it. It has been said that the 
raw score in itself has no meaning. It needs interpretation. 
The only original score, or raw score, which carries its own 
interpretation is the mental age. Even this, however, has a 
limited interpretation. We may now consider, first, the 
further methods of interpreting the mental-age score, and 
second, the methods of interpreting point scores. In 
general, these methods consist of turning the raw scores, 
which are in absolute terms, into relative scores. 

The first relative score which was used to interpret the 
mental age was a difference, namely, the difference between 
the mental age and the chronological age. Thus, if an in- 
dividual has a mental age of twelve and chronological age of 
ten, his intellectual superiority would be represented by a 
score of twelve minus ten, or two years. This means that an 
individual’s intellectual development is two years beyond 
what we should expect from his chronological age. 

As was remarked in discussing the Binet scale and its 
development, it was soon discovered that the significance of 
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this mental agCKshronoIogical age difference was not the 
same for the different stages of the child’s life. A year’s 
difference was found to be more significant, when the meas- 
urement was made by the Binet scale, in the case of the 
young child than in the case of the older child. To avoid 
variation in the meaning of the measure, another measure 
was used which consists of a ratio rather than a difference. 
This is the familiar intelligence quotient, which is the ratio 
between the mental age and the chronological age. Thus a 
child whose mental age is twelve and chronological age ten 
would have an intelligence quotient of twelve divided by ten, 
or 1.20 (usually written 120). The same quotient would re- 
present the intelligence of the child whose mental age is six 
and chronological age five. The intelligence quotient of 
these two children would be the same, while the difference 
between the mental and chronological age would be twice 
as much in one case as in the other. 

Since this ratio, which has been found empirically to work 
well with the Binet scale and its modifications, has been used 
in some instances with other types of scales, it is desirable to 
inquire into the assumptions upon which it is based and into 
the conditions under which it may legitimately be applied. 

The fimdamental requirement of a relative measure of 
intelligence, as already suggested, is that it shall remain 
constant throughout the period of mental development. By 
constancy is here meant that a particular I.Q. shall have the 
same significance in all the ages to which it is applied. It 
does not refer to the constancy of the I.Q. of any particular 
individual. That is another aspect which must be discussed 
separately. The use of the I.Q. as a measure, however, 
means that a particular I.Q. shall have the same significance 
at six years that it has at ten or twelve years. To put it 
another way, if we should make a distribution of an un- 
selected group of individuals at a series of ages, and should 
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calculate their I.Q.s, the individuals at corresponding points 
in the various distributions should have the same I.Q. For 
example, individuals at the lower quartile of each distribu* 
tion should have the same I.Q. as the individuals at the 
lower quartiles of all the other distributions. To put it 
another way, the variability or range of the I.Q.s at the vari- 
ous ages should be the same. This requirement seems to be 
met substantially by the I.Q.s calculated from the Binet 
scale. What is the explanation for this constancy of the 
I.Q.? 

We may analyze the situation most readily by the graphic 
method. As the writer has pointed out in another place, 
there are two statistical facts which are involved in the pro- 
blem. These are first, the form of the age progress curve, 
and second, the relative distribution of the scores in the 
succeeding ages. If either of these two factors is constant, 
the other one may vary in such a way as to make the I.Q. 
valid and comparable from year to year. That is, if the age 
progress curve is a straight line or if the increments from 
year to year are the same, the distribution of scores in suc- 
ceeding ages may be such as to render the I.Q. valid. On 
the other hand, if the distribution of scores from year to year 
is the same, the form of the age progress curve may be such 
as to render the I.Q. valid.^ 

Fig. 14 illustrates the case in which the yearly increments 
are uniform but the spread of the distribution in the succeed- 
ing years increases uniformly and proportionately. It also 
involves the assumption that the growth curves have their 
origin at birth. The upper line represents the curve of the 
individuals of median ability; the lower line represents the 
curve of individuals at some lower level, in this particular 

^ Frank N. Freeman, **The Interpretation and Application of the 
Intelligence Quotient,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XII (January, 
1921), a-18. 
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case with an I.Q. of .66. The mental age of the indinduals 
at any point in the lower curve is found, of course, by finding 
the point on the median curve which is on the same hori- 
zontal level with it and then by projecting downward to find 
the age which corresponds with this point. Thus, the in- 



PiG. 14. Hypothetical Growth Curves to Give a Constant I.Q. 

dividual on the lower line of development at age nine has a 
mental development which corresponds to that of the median 
individual of age six. The Intelligence quotient of this in- 
dividual is, then, six divided by nine, or .66. In the same 
way the I.Q. of any individual at any point on the lower line 
may be fotmd, and it will be seen that it is always the same. 
That this is so can be demonstrated geometrically on the 
principle that the sides of similar triangles are proportional 
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The second case is illustrated in Fig. 15. The iq^per curvci 
as before, represents the mental growth of the median in* 
dividual and the lower curve the growth of an individual of 
inferior capacity. In this case, the feature which is constant 
from y^r to year is the distribution of the scores. This is 
represented by the vertical distance between the two lines. 
It will be seen that this is the same in succeeding parts of 



Age 

Fig. 15 . Hypothetical Growth Ctibvbs to Give a Constant I.Q. 

the curves. The curves of development, however, are not 
drawn as straight lines, but as logarithmic curves. That is, 
the heights of the curve at the points above the base line 
representing the various ages are the logarithms of these 
ages. For example, the logarithm of two is .301, of three, 
.477, of four, .602, of five, .698, and of six, .778. This pro- 
duces a curve which rises sharply in the early ages and more 
and more slowly in the later ages. If, now, we calculate the 
intelligence quotients of various individuals which are repre- 
sented by the lower curve, in the same fashion as for the pre- 
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ceding figtu^, we find that these quotients are the same at 
the various ages. In other words, an age development curve 
which has the logarithmic form, assuming that the distribu** 
tion at succeeding ages is the same, will give a constant I.Q. 

Another way of expressing the condition underlying the 
constancy of the I.Q. is to say that the overlapping of the 
scores of succeeding ages must be a proportionately increas- 
ing one from year to year. This increase in the overlapping 
of scores may be due to the diverging lines of yearly develop- 
ment, on the one hand, or to the decreasing rate of mental 
growth, on the other hand. An examination of the two 
figures will show that this increase in overlapping is regular 
and increases proportionately. 

It was the observation of this increase in the overlapping 
of scores from year to year which first called attention to the 
necessity of a ratio to express intelligence in the case of the 
Binet scale. This overlapping was not analyzed, however, 
in order to determine whether it was due to a decreasing rate 
in mental growth, to increasing range of distribution, or to 
a combination of the two. The issue has perhaps most 
clearly been set forth by Woodrow.^ Woodrow has drawn 
his curves so as to represent both a decreasing rate of ma- 
turity and an increasing distribution from year to year. 
These curves have obviously been drawn empirically, how- 
ever, in such a way that the combination of these two factors 
will produce a constant intelligence quotient. The data of 
the Binet scale give us a measure of the amount of overlap- 
ping of scores from year to year, but since they are repre- 
sented in terms of mental age, or because they are standard- 
ized by age, they give us no means of determining wbmh of 
these two factors pr what combination of them is at the basil 
of the constancy of the I.Q. 

1 Herbert Woodrow, Brightness and^ DuUness in Children^ pp. 4S-4a 
Philadelphia: J. B. lippincott Co., 1923. 
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The ufle of the I.Q* assumes that the conditions of rate (rf 
mental growth at Successive ages and relative variability 
at successive ages» in combination with each other, will yield 
I.Q.s which will have the same standard deviation at succes- 
sive ages. For the American revisions of the Binet scale 
this is approximately true. Why it is tnie,^ however, is not 
analyzed because the scores are in terms of mental age which 
does not permit us to derive a curve of mental growth. We 
merely have the resultant fact that the S.D.s are fairly 
constant. 

The approximate equality of the S.D.Sj however, appar- 
ently does not tell the whole story. There is a variation at 
the extremes of ability such that the Stanford-Binet I.Q.s 
of gifted children tend to rise whereas those of feeble-minded 
children tend to fall.^ This variation indicates that the I.Q. 
gives a more uniform measure of ability from age to age in 
the middle part of the scale than toward the extremes. 

An attempt to develop a mode of calculation of relative 
scores which give more constant scores from age to age at 
the extremes has been made by Heinis.^ Heinis first worked 
out a formula for a growth curve from the scores on the 
fifteen tests of the Vei:meylen scale made by sixty normal 
children from six to* twelve years of age. This curve of 
growth is expressed in terms of “mental growth units.” 
After a child’s mental age has been found it is translated into 
these units. His personal constant, P.C., is then calculated 
by finding the ratio between his score in mental growth units 

> Psyche Cattell, *' Constant Changes in the Stanford-Binet IQ,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXII (October, 1931), 544-50; and F. Kuhl- 
mann,,“The Results of Repeated Mental Re-Examinations of 639 Feeble- 
Mindid over a Period pf Ten Years,” Journal of Applied Psychology, V 
(September. 1921), 195-e24. ' > » 

* H. Heinis, **A Personal Constant,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XVII (March, 1926), 163-86. See also Katherine Preston Bradway and 
E. Louise Hoffeditz, “The Basis for the Personal Constant,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXVIII (October, 1937), 501-13. 
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and the average score for his age as also expressed in the 
mental growth units. A series of tables for finding the P.C. 
given the mental age and chronological age has been made 
up by Hilden.^ This scheme assumes the correctness of the 
given growth curve and also assumes that the ratios of men- 
tal growth units are constant from age to age. If the P.C.s 
are found for other scales than the one on which the original 
calculations were made, it assumes that the mental growth 
curves of these scales are the same as that obtained by 
Heinis. The method involves an extra step. At best it 
serves as a correction of the LQ. by a somewhat roundabout 
method. At worst it is more complicated without being 
better. 

Empirical checks on the Heinis P.C. are not entirely con- 
clusive. Kuhlmann and Hilden,^ for example, find that the 
median change in P.C. is less than that in I.Q. Cattell,^ 
on the other hand, finds the P.C. somewhat more constant 
for dull children but much less constant for bright children. 

When we come to deal with point scales, we can deter- 
mine independently the form of the age curve and the dis- 
tribution of scores from year to year. It is not necessary to 
discuss the fact in detail at this point. 

We may sum up the matter by saying that the age- 
growth curve seems to approach much more nearly a 
straight line than a logarithmic curve, within th^ limit of 
those ages for which a particular test is well suited, and 
up to the period of adolescence. So far as the distribu- 
tion is concerned it seems to increase somewhat from year 

^ A. H. Hilden, Table of Heinis Personal Constant Values. Minneapolis: 
Educational Test Bureau, 1933. 

* Arnold H. Hilden, “A Comparative Study of the Intelligence Quotient 
and Heinis* Personal Constant,** Journal of Applied Psyckologyt XVII 
(1933), 355-75. 

• Psyche Cattell, **The Heinis Personal Constant as a Substitute for the 
IQ,** Journal of Eduoational Psychology^ XXIV (March, 1933), SSl-SS. 
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to year» but not enough to make the intelligence quotient 
constant. 

Rand has shown, in the article cited on page 298, that in 
fact, there is not a combination of decreasing mental growth 
and increasing range of distribution in the case of most point 
scales, so as to produce the proportional increase and over* 
lapping from year to year which is necessary as a foundation 
for a valid I.Q. The I.Q. is not a suitable measure, then, for 
use with the ordinary point scale. 

Examples of the variations among I.Q.s derived from dif- 
ferent tests and a suggested method of equating the I.Q.s on 
different tests are given by Miller.^ The method of equating 
consists of a chart by means of which the I.Q. on a given test 
may be translated into terms of the Standard deviation of 
the I.Q. or the reverse. This method serves to equate scores 
on different tests, but not to equate scores for different ages 
of the same test. 

Another ratio to express relative intellectual capacity, 
somewhat similar to the intelligence quotient, is the co- 
efficient of intelligence. This ratio, which was first used by 
Yerkes, Bridges, and Hardwick in their point scale, is the 
ratio between the point score of the individual and the point 
score which is the norm for his age. Thus if the norm for a 
given age is 100, and the individual makes a score of 80, his 
coefficient of intelligence is .80. 

The coefficient of intelligence has not been very widely 
used and its relation to the intelligence quotient has not been 
much discussed. A moment’s thought, however, will show 
what that relationship is. If the coefficient of intelligence is 
to be a valid relative measure of intelligence, it must, like the 
intelligence quotient, have the same significance from age to 

* W. S. Miller, “The Variation and Significance of Intelligence Quotients 
Obtained from Group Tests,’* Journal of Educational Psychology, XV 
(September, 1924), 859-66. 
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age. That is, it must be constant. The condition necessary 
to make the coefficient of intelligence constant is that the 
spread of the distribution in succeeding ages shall increase 
proportionately. The coefficient of intelligence, unlike the 
intelligence quotient, is not affected by the form of the age 
progress curve, except as this may affect the spread of the 
distribution. The only case in which both the intelligence 
quotient and the coefficient of intelligence can remain con- 
stant is the one in which the age progress curve is straight 
and the spread of the distribution increases regularly and 
proportionately. 

The variability in the I.Q. and the C.I. in different tests 
or in different ages of the same test is amply illustrated in a 
paper by Gertrude Rand.^ She shows that, in general, the 
variability of I.Q.s increases with age while the variability 
of C.I.s decreases with age. The latter phenomenon is, of 
course, due to the fact that the variation in scores with in- 
creasing age is not proportional to the increase in the scores. 
The increase in spread of I.Q.s is due to the fact that the 
negative acceleration of the curve of mental growth and 
the increase in the variability of test scores in succeed- 
ing ages combined are not sufficient to keep the I.Q. con- 
stant. Rand’s data also reveal an enormous difference in 
the spread of I.Q.s in different tests. 

The case seems rather paradoxical. First we find that the 
I.Q. is approximately constant in the case of the Stanford- 
Binet scale. From analysis we conclude that this constancy 
implies that there is a diminishing rate of growth or an in- 
creasing divergence in abilities or both. On the other hand, 
it appears that the I.Q. is not constant for many point scales, 
nor comparable among the various scales. Furthermore, to 

^ Gertrude Rand, ‘*A Discussion of the Quotient Method of Specifying 
Test Results,” Journal of Edtusaiional Psychology ^ XVI (December, 1925), 
59&-61S. 
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anticipate, we shall find that point scales do not give us the 
conditions which we have found by analysis to be neces- 
sary to give a constant I.Q. The Stanford-Binet seems to 
indicate one type of development and the point scales 
another. 

The solution of the paradox is to be found in the fact that 
the form of mental-growth curves depends not only on the 
fundamental nature of mental development itself, but also 
on the characteristics of the scale which is used to measure it. 
Thus, some scales will show a retardation in mental growth 
at a particular period while others show a uniform rate of 
advancement at the same period. We cannot draw uni- 
versal conclusions from the results of a single scale regarding 
either the applicability of a particular type of score, such as 
the I.Q., or the form of the curve of mental growth. 

Another relative score which looks superficially like the 
I.Q. or the coefficient of intelligence, but which is based on a 
fundamentally different assumption, is the index of bright- 
ness, or the I.B., first used by Otis, The index of brightness 
is found by calculating the difference between the individ- 
uaVs score and the norm for his age, and then, according as 
this difference is plus or minus, adding it to, or subtracting it 
from 100. Thus if the norm is 90, and the individual score 
is 97, his index of brightness is 7 + 100, or 107. If the in- 
dividual score is 83 the I.B. is 93. It is obvious that a given 
amount of superiority of a score in points, or inferiority in 
points, is given the same significance at various ages by this 
method of calculation. Ten points above the median at age 
six means exactly the same thing as ten points above the me- 
dian at age twelve. This is fundamentally different from 
the principle underlying the coefficient of intelligence. It 
presupposes, if the I.B. is to be constant, that the spread of 
the distribution in succeeding ages is identical in terms of 
points, and that the curves of age progress of individuals of 
various degrees of capacity are parallel. 
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The validity of this measure is not affected by the form of 
the age-progress curve. It is therefore pyossible that it may 
be consistent with the I.Q. It is improbable that it should 
be so consistent, however, since this would be true only in 
case the constancy of the I.Q. is based wholly upon the form 
of the progress curve and not to any extent upon the relative 
spread in distribution from age to age. 

The relative scores which have thus far been described 
raise problems concerning the facts of mental growth, and 
their validity depends on the correctness of certain presup- 
positions concerning such growth. The assumptions of the 
I.Q. and the P.C. are especially complex because, since they 
employ the mental age, they involve the determination of 
the ability of children of given ages in terms of the attain- 
ment of children at other ages. The C.I. and the I.B. in- 
volve opposite assumptions to each other concerning the dis- 
tribution of mental abilities^ 

These difficulties are avoided by relative scores which ex- 
press the ability of an individual in terms of the distribution 
of scores of his own age group. One method of doing this is 
to express scores in terms of percentile rank. The percen- 
tile rank represents the position of the individual in a group 
of one hundred. A percentile rank of 25 means that there 
are twenty-five individuals out of one hundred whose scores 
are lower than that of the individual in question. This kind 
of score is comparable in reference to different tests with dif- 
ferent kinds of raw scores. 

The percentile rank has the advantage of simplicity and 
convenience. It has the theoretical defect, however, that it 
assumes the rectangular distribution of abilities instead of 
the normal distribution, to which the distribution of abilities 
in fact more nearly conforms. To illustrate, according to 
the normal distribution, the lowest 10 per cent of a group of 
individuals would cover a much wider range of the scalct^ 
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which is represented by the base Ime of the distribution^ than 
would a 10 per cent group near the center of the distribu-* 
tion. By the rectangular distribution, however, the 10 per 
cent at the low end or the high end of the scale would cover 
the same distance as the 10 per cent in the middle. As a 
consequence, the percentile method is not suitable for 
precise scoring. 

The kind of score which expresses the individual’s at- 
tainment in relation to that of other individuals most ac- 
curately is the standard score. This score takes the standard 
deviation (often called sigma) of the distribution of the 
scores of the group to which the individual belongs as the 
unit of comparison. In the case of mental tests the group 
consists of the individuals of the same age as the person be- 
ing tested. 

The first step in finding the standard score is to calculate 
the S.D. (standard deviation) of the scores of the age group. 
This is the square root of the mean of the squares of all 
the deviations of scores from the mean of the group. 



The next step is to find the difference between the individ- 
ual’s score and the mean score of the group, expressed as plus 
or minus. The final step is to divide this difference by the 
S.D. 


Standard Score = 


3f-S 

S.D. 


Standard scores are awkward to handle because they in^ 
elude minus quantities and fractions. To avoid this the 
T-score was devised. It is found by expressing the mean 
score as 50 instead of 0 and dividing the S.D. by 10, which 
is, in effect, multiplying the deviation by 10. Thus, a mean 
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score will be 50^ and a score which is 1 S.D. above the mean 
will be 60 (50 + 10), and one which is 1 S.D. below the mean 
will be 40 (50 — 10). The relation of the various scores to 
each other may be seen in the accompanying table of equiva- 
lent scores. 


Equivalent Measures of Brightness ^ 


(ABsumption of Normal Distribution) 



Standard 

Percentile 

New Stanford 

T-scores 

Scores 

Ranks 

Rev'n I.Q.S 

(12-yr. olds) 

+4 sigma 

99.99+ P.R. 164 LQ. 

90 T-score 

+3.5 

99.98 

156 

85 

+3 

99.86 

148 

80 

+2.5 

99 

140 

75 

+2 

98 

132 

70 

+1.5 

03 

124 

65 

+1 

84 

116 

60 

+0.5 

69 

108 

55 

Median 

50 

100 

50 

-0.5 

31 

92 

45 

-1 

16 

84 

40 

-1.5 

7 

76 

35 

-2 

2 

68 

80 

-2.5 

1 

60 

25 

-3 

0.14 

52 

20 

-3.5 

0.02 

44 

15 

-4 

0.01- 

36 

10 


1 TliM table was prepared by Dr. F. A. Kingsbury whom permiiwion to um it is gratefully 
acknowledged by the author* 
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6. Meamres of the relaUon between inteUigenee and 
achievement 

Intelligence tests are assumed by theory to measure native 
capacity. Educational tests are assumed to measure the 
actual achievement which the individual makes. This is 
the product of his native capacity and the training which he 
has received, plus certain character traits and general en- 
vironmental influences. It was inevitable that the attempt 
should be made to bring these two measures into relationship 
to one another in order to determine the degree to which the 
individual’s achievement corresponds to his capacity. This 
was first done, so far as the writer is aware, by Buckingham 
and Monroe, in connection with their Illinois Examination.^ 
These authors call the measure of relative achievement the 
“ achievement quotient,” or A.Q., and find it by dividing the 
achievement age by the mental age. Perhaps the most 
elaborate use of such a quotient as this has been made by 
Franzen.2 Franzen follows substantially the same proced- 
ure as was followed in the Illinois Examination. He first 
finds the subject ratios of the various individual school sub- 
jects. These are the ratios between the subject ages and the 
mental ages. The average of these subject ratios he calls 
accomplishment ratio (Acc. R.). The accomplishment ratio, 
then, is the same as Buckingham and Monroe’s achievement 
quotient. Franzen has since abandoned the practices here 
referred to. 

The interpretation of the achievement quotient or the 

* Walter S. Monroe, The JUinois Examination. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 9. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1921; W S. 
Monroe and B. R. Buckingham, The Illinois Examination I and llf 
Teacher's Handbook. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 
1920. 

* R. H. Franzen, ‘"The Conservation of Talent,” in Lewis M. Terman 
and Others, Intelligence Tests and School Reorganization^ Chapter IV. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1922. 
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accomplishment ratio has not always been clear, and its use 
has sometimes led to interpretations which were absurd* 
For example, the accomplishment ratio is sometimes de- 
scribed as measuring the relation between one’s achievement 
and one’s capacity. According to this definition it would be 
impossible to have an accomplishment ratio above 100, 
since one could not achieve beyond his capacity. We do as 
a matter of fact, however, find a large number of accomplish- 
ment ratios above 100. We escape this particular difficulty 
if we describe the accomplishment ratio as a measure of the 
relation between the individual’s accomplishment age and 
his mental age, and use these terms to represent empirical 
measures instead of assuming that they measure exactly the 
underlying facts of capacity and achievement. Detailed 
criticisms have been made of the accomplishment ratio, both 
from the analytical and the statistical points of view, by 
Toops and Symonds and by Chapman.^ 

It would carry us beyond the limits of our space to dis- 
cuss in detail all the questions which are raised concerning 
the achievement quotient or the accomplishment ratio. 
We may, however, comment upon a few of the most im- 
portant implications and their practical significance. 

The accomplishment ratio seems to imply, in the first 
place, that the intelligence test score gives a measure of na- 
tive capacity which is independent of training, on the one 
hand, and that the educational test score gives an independ- 
ent measure of achievement, on the other hand. This does 
not mean that intelligence and achievement are unrelated. 
On the contrary, it is usually assumed by those who use the 

* Herbert A. Toops and P, M. Symonds, “What Shall We Expect of the 
A.Q.? ** Journal of Educational Psychology, XIII (December, 1922), 518-28, 
XIV (January, 1923), 27-88, 

See also J. Crosby Chapman, “The Unreliability of the Difference 
Between Intelligence and Educational Ratings,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XIV (February, 1928), 103-08. 
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accomplishment ratio that they are so closely related that 
it is possible to make them correspond almost exactly. 
What is meant is that the particular tests which are used to 
measure intelligence are not affected by the accident of 
trainings or of other mental traits than intelligence, and that 
the achievement tests will respond delicately to the changes 
in education or in effort, while the intelligence remains 
constant. 

The distinction between what is measured by the two 
types of test is not as cleancut and definite as is implied in 
the assumption above mentioned. This means that in our 
reasoning about these measures and their relationship to 
one another we must treat them as rough, empirical meas- 
ures, and not as highly refined measures of independent 
variables. 

In the second place, the accomplishment ratio implies 
that, so far as the intellectual factor is concerned, achieve- 
ment is based upon the same capacities as are involved in 
intelligence. It implies, furthermore, that achievement is 
also affected by other factors, such as interest, effort, and 
training. If these other factors, according to the hypothe- 
sis, are controlled and made equal in their effect upon the 
score, the achievement score will correspond completely 
to the intelligence score. This is an extreme example of the 
theory of general intelligence, which holds that every 
typ)e of achievement is dependent upon the same kind of 
capacity. 

A consequence of the assumption that achievement is 
always based upon the same kind of intellectual capacity is 
that if everybody did his best, and the factors of training and 
physical and mental environment were the same, the 
achievements of all individuals of the same mental age 
would be identical. 

The prospect of being able to bring the accomplishment 
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of every individual into exact harmony with his potential 
achievement is a pleasing one to contemplate, but it prob* 
ably cannot be done with anything like the exactness which 
is implied in using our present measures in the manner which 
has been indicated. The assumption that the intellectual 
factor in achievement in the various school subjects corre- 
sponds perfectly, and corresponds with general intelligence, 
is very doubtful, to say the least. A further assumption, 
which follows from this, that the variation which we find 
between the relation of the intelligence scores to the achieve- 
ment scores is due solely to non-intellectual factors, such as 
effort, and so on, so that the individuals of a given mental 
age who make high achievement scores may be credited with 
an approach to maximum effort, whereas those who make 
low scores must be considered as making very deficient 
effort is, again, a doubtful assumption. 

It is commonly observed that pupils of a given mental age 
whose I.Q.s. are low have a higher A.Q. than those whose 
I.Q.s. are superior. This is interpreted to mean that pupils 
of a low I.Q. work more nearly up to their capacity because 
they are stimulated more vigorously than their brighter 
companions. This greater stimulation of dull pupils very 
likely occurs, and it may account in part for the fact we are 
discussing, but it is certainly not the sole cause. Pupils of 
higher I.Q. must have a lower A.Q. as a consequence of the 
fact that the ability measured in the intelligence test and 
the ability required for achievement in the various subjects 
is not identical. 

Take the extreme case in which there may be assumed to 
be no correlation between intelligence and achievement in a 
particular subject. We might take five groups of pupils all 
of the same age, representing five different levels in I.Q. or 
M.A. Because there is, by hypothesis, no correlation be- 
tween intelligence and achievement, in this case, the 
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groups would be in descending order in A.Q., since the 
higher the I.Q. the lower would be the A.Q. This de- 
scending order would appear in some measure wherever 
the correlation between intelligence and capacity in the 
subjects is less than perfect. The 
assumption which is commonly 
made is that the correlation would 
be perfect^ if it were not for varia- 
tions in effort and other factors 
apart from general intelligence. It 
is safe to say that this assumption 
is false. 

Douglass has discussed the same 
point and gives statistical proof that a negative correlation 
between the I.Q. and the E.Q. is due to “the unique na- 
ture of the correlation coefficient between a variable and a 
ratio of which the first variable is the denominator.” ^ The 
correlation will be negative except when the correlation be- 
tween I.Q. and E.Q. is 1, that is, when the intelligence quo- 
tient represents perfectly the ability to achieve. The 
assumption that this is so, as has already been said, is 
false. 

The achievement quotient, then, is not a precise statisti- 
cal measure and should not be used as an indication of the 
relation between the pupil’s capacity and his achievement 
except in a very rough and approximate degree. In par- 
ticular the contrast between the achievement quotient of 
pupils of lower intelligence and those of high intelligence 
has no educational significance. If a comparison between 
intelligence scores and achievement scores is made it should 
be only for the purpose of identifying cases of extreme dis- 

^Harl R. Douglass and C. L. Huffaker, “Correlation between Intel- 
ligence Quotient and Accomplishment Quotient,’* Journal of Apipliad 
Psychologv, XIII (1929), 79-80. 
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crepancy. This discrepancy may be made the starting 
point for further diagnosis and attempts to explain the dis- 
crepancy, and to find means of removing the cause when it 
is found. 

To this difliculty is added one which grows out of the 
difference between the numerical significance of E.Q.s 
and I.Q.s. Data have been assembled by Rand ^ which 
show that the distribution of E.Q.s is narrower than is 
the distribution of I.Q.s. If this difference exists it ne- 


cessarily causes the higher A.Q.s 



to be lower and 


the lower A.Q.s to be higher than are the corresponding 


I.Q.S. 


7, Norms 

The word norm may be used in two senses. In the first 
place, it may be taken to mean a standard of comparison 
to which it is implied that the various individuals of a group 
should conform. In the second place, it may mean simply 
the central tendency of the scores of a specified group with- 
out any implications concerning the desirability of indi- 
viduals conforming to it. We shall use the term here in 
the neutral sense of the central tendency of a specified 
group. 

The norm is inherent in the score of the age scale. This 
means that the standardization of the age scale, and the 
nature of the score in this scale, is of such a character that 
the relationship between the score of the individual and the 
average of the group is apparent in the score itself. We may 
pass immediately then to the discussion of norms in point 
scales. 

The central tendency, which is taken as the norm, is 
ordinarily either the median or the arithmetical mean of the 

^ Gertrude Rand, op, oit. 
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group to which the norms apply. Norms may be classified 
according to the basis which is used for making up the 
groups. 

The most widespread and significant norms are those 
which are based upon age grouping. Age norms consist of 
medians or means of the scores made by children of suc- 
cessive age groups. The chief problem which arises in the 
determination and interpretation of age norms is the selec- 
tion of the cases. The selection must always be restricted 
to some degree. An age norm can never represent all the 
children of that age in the entire world. It is hardly likely, 
at the present time at least, that we can secure norms which 
represent the children even of the civilized world. The 
widest area which has been covered in any serious attempt 
to secure age norms has been a single country. 

Within any one nation, such as the United States, there 
are numerous groups which may differ from one another in 
intellectual capacity. For example, there are environmental 
groups. Environmental groups would be represented by the 
children belonging to a particular neighborhood in a par- 
ticular community. There are racial groups, sex groups, and 
occupational groups. If our aim is to secure norms which 
shall be representative of all the inhabitants of the country, 
and if we cannot test every mdividual of a given age, as we 
obviously cannot, it is necessary for a completely repre- 
sentative norm to secure a sample in which the individuals 
of each group were represented in the same proportion as 
they are represented in the population as a whole — assum- 
ing, of course, that there are differences in intelligence be- 
tween these groups. 

It may be said at once that no such systematic method of 
sampling, in order to secure age norms for children, has ever 
been carried out. Two chief methods for the purpose of 
securing an approximation through random sampling have 
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been employed. The first one, which was employed by 
Terman in his standardization of his first Stanford Revision 
of the Binet scale, was to select a community which might be 
presumed to represent neither extreme of ability, and then 
to test all of the children of that community. The other 
method, which is more commonly employed in securing 
norms for group point scales, is to test as large a number of 
children as possible, of various races and in various parts 
of the country, and then to assume that the different 
groups will be represented in the total group in the same 
proportion as they are in the country as a whole. These 
methods probably secure norms which fairly well approxi- 
mate norms to be secured by a more systematic method of 
sampling. 

The two chief methods which have been used to secure a 
sampling for standardization of tests which will be repre- 
sentative are to get a sample which will agree with the geo- 
graphical distribution of the population as a whole, and to 
get one which will agree in occupational distribution. The 
selection of a sample to conform to the distribution of occu- 
pations has been used systematically for a number of years 
at the Institute of Child Welfare of the University of Min- 
nesota. This method was used, for example, in the stand- 
ardization of the Minnesota Pre-school tests. The dis- 
tribution by occupations and also by geographical regions 
was taken into account by Terman and Merrill in the 
standardization of the second revision of the Binet scale. 

Tests have practically all been standardized upon school 
children, and norms have been secured from children in the 
school. This results in the limitation of the norms to those 
ages at which practically all of the children are in school 
and can be tested. Satisfactory age norms have usually 
been limited to the ages seven to thirteen. Below age seven 
some children are not yet in school, and beyond age thirteen 
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some of the children, the brighter ones, of course, have gone 
on to high school and are not usually included in the testing 
program. If the tests are extended to the high school 
there begins to be an elimination of the duller pupils be- 
yond the age of fourteen. Norms for the ages fifteen and 
above are therefore less representative than for the ages 
below. 

In recent years the limitations on the samplings of pupils 
in school have been more clearly recognized than formerly 
and serious efforts have been made to secure adequate 
samples for the pre-school ages and for the adolescent and 
adult years. These attempts have been reasonably suc- 
cessful. 

Age norms have been criticized on the ground of the 
alleged fact that stages in intellectual development are not 
well represented by chronological age. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that individual children differ widely in the rate 
at which they mature physiologically, and that children of a 
given chronological age represent rather widely different 
stages of physiological maturity. It is believed, further, 
that the rate of intellectual maturing corresponds more 
closely to physiological maturity than it does to chronologi- 
cal age, and that if we can find a convenient measure of 
physiological maturity it is desirable to substitute an index 
of physiological maturity for chronological age in establish- 
ing norms and in comparing the scores of individuals with 
the norms. 

It is not certain, however, that intellectual maturity cor- 
responds more closely to physiological maturity than the 
chronological age, although it would seem natural that it 
should do so. In a study by T. M. Carter, the partial cor- 
relation, with age constant, was calculated between mental 
age and the ratio of ossification of the bones of the wrist. 
This ratio of ossification is the best measure that we have up 
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to the present of physiological maturity.* The correlation 
was found to be practically ssero. If we take the mental age 
of an individual to be determined both by his intelligence 
and by the degree of his maturity, and if intelligence is not 
related to the rate of maturing, then mental age should be 
correlated with the measure of the stage of physiological 
maturity to the extent that the degree of mental maturity 
is represented by mental age, on the one hand, and is re- 
lated to physiological maturity, on the other hand. Since 
we find no correlation we must conclude either that there is 
not a significant difference in the rate of intellectual matur- 
ing or that the rate of intellectual maturing does not corre- 
spond closely to the rate of physiological maturing. Carter 
found, further, that there was a closer correlation between 
mental age and chronological age than between mental age 
and ratio of ossification. 

Abemethy made an extensive investigation of the rela- 
tion between physical and mental growth and discovered a 
slight correlation between the various measures of physical 
growth and of intellectual growth.* The correlation was 
highest in early adolescence and at most was about .20 or 
.30 in a few specific instances. 

8. Grade norm 

Grade norms have been used less frequently with intelli- 

1 Thomas Milton Carter, “A Study of Radiographs of the Bones of the 
Wrist as a Means of Determining Anatomical Age.” Unpublished Doctor's 
thesis. Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1923. See also 
Frank N. Freeman and Thomas M. Carter, '*A New Measure of the 
Development of the Carpal Bones and Its Relation to Physical and Mental 
Development,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XV (May, 1924), 257- 
70. 

* Ethel Mary Abemethy, Bdationshvpa between Mental and Physical 
Growth. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, 
Vol. I, No. 7. Washington: Society for Research in Child Development, 
National Research Council, 1930. 
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gence tests than with educational tests. Their interpreta* 
tion is much more ambiguous than is the interpretation of 
age norms. This is due to the fact that the age composition 
of a grade in one school system may be very diflFerent from 
the age composition in another system. The amount of re- 
tardation or acceleration differs greatly from one commu- 
nity to another, and the age at entering school may also differ. 
If the pupils of a grade in one city have the same average 
intelligence scores as the pupils of the same grade in another 
city, it might be due to the fact that they possess the same 
intelligence, or it might be due to the fact that pupils in one 
community had a higher intelligence and were also farther 
advanced in the school. Furthermore, even with pupils in 
a given community, and with a given average intelligence, 
it might be possible to change the composition of a grade 
without changing the average intelligence score. That is, 
dull pupils might be eliminated from the grade and bright 
pupils added to it. To put it in another way, the com- 
position of a grade is determined by the promotion policy 
which is in force. 

If both age and grade norms are furnished with a test, and 
if the school administrator compares the scores made by the 
children of his system with both norms, he is likely to meet a 
situation which seems, at first sight at least, to be anoma- 
lous. He may find that the majority of the children are up to 
the age norms, but that a large majority make scores inferior 
to the grade norms. This has been found to be true, for 
example, in the use of the Haggerty scale. Delta 2. This 
situation is diflScult to interpret. In order to interpret it, 
it is necessary that one have at his command all the facts 
concerning the grade progress of the children whose scores 
furnish the basis for the norms, and also of the children in 
the system which is being tested. These facts are never at 
hand. It seems, therefore, that grade norms for intelligence 
tests are of little practical value. 
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9. Norms for sex^ race, and for social groups 

In the discussion of age norms it was assumed that com* 
posite scores should be secured from all of the groups com* 
posing a community. It is sometimes held, however, that 
separate norms should be found for various groups, and that 
individuals of these groups should be judged each by com- 
parison with norms for his particular group. 

In considering the desirability of such group norms we 
must raise two questions. There is first the question of 
fact as to whether there exist sufficient differences between 
groups to make the norms desirable. If no significant 
differences between groups are found, then, of course, sepa- 
rate norms would have no meaning. If significant differ- 
ences are found, then we are faced with a different question. 
What is the purpose of norms, and will this purpose be 
better served by differential group norms, or by composite 
norms? We may consider these questions individually with 
reference to the three types of group norms which have been 
proposed. 

Sex norms. The prevailing view at the present time is that 
sex differences in intelligence tests are so small as to make it 
unnecessary to calculate separate norms for boys and girls. 
In fact, separate averages for the two sexes are not furnished 
with the majority of intelligence tests. Yerkes, Bridges, 
and Hardwick, in their original report on the point scale, 
stated that sex differences were large enough to demand 
separate norms. In the revised edition by Yerkes and 
Foster, however, the following statement is made: (p. 87) 
“On the basis of total score for the entire scale no significant 
sex differences can be made out from the original point scale 
results, but there seem to be sex differences in the ease with 
which certain of the individual tests are passed. In Ter- 
man’s report upon the Stanford Revision of the Binet scale, ^ 

^ The Stanford Retdsion and Extension of the Binet^Simon Seale, Chap. IV. 
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he writes that there are slight differences in favor of the girls 
up to age thirteen. These differences, however, amount to 
only from two to four per cent and he does not consider them 
sufficient to warrant separate norms. Woodrow, from a 
study of a small group, concludes that the girls are superior 
to the boys, but that this superiority is not as great as we 
should expect from their comparative precocity in physio- 
logical development. He calculates, therefore, that girls in 
reality are inferior to the boys.^ In view of the facts which 
were mentioned above concerning the relation between 
physiological maturity and mental maturity, this conclusion 
is, to say the least, a hazardous one. The best evidence 
which is now available indicates that sex differences in 
general intellectual capacity are negligible so far as the con- 
struction of norms is concerned. 

Race norms. The existence of race differences in iritellect- 
ual capacity will be discussed at some length in a later 
chapter. We may anticipate the conclusion of that dis- 
cussion so far as to say that there appear to be significant 
differences between certain races in the capacity which is 
measured by our general intelligence tests. Whatever may 
be the ultimate explanation of these differences, they do 
now exist as a matter of objective fact. The largest differ- 
ences of which we now have evidence are between the negroes 
and the Indians on the one hand, and the whites taken as a 
group, on the other hand. 

Granting that these differences exist, does it follow that 
we should have separate norms? This raises the question 
concerning the purpose of the norms. Those who favor 
racial norms would say that the purpose of norms is to de- 
termine which individuals are normal and which, in distinc- 
tion from them, are above normal by various degrees, or 
below normal by various degrees. They would add that 

^ Brightness and DtiUness in Children, p. 121. 
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what is nomal for one race is diflFerent from what is normal 
for another race. To apply to a race a standard which would 
result in rating a large majority of the individuals subnormal 
would be to contradict the meaning of normal. Normal, ac- 
cording to this view, is that which is usual, and therefore the 
majority of individuals of any group must be rated as normal. 

If we base our decision upon this rather formal definition 
of the normal, we still have the alternative of considering 
a particular racial group as a distinct unit, or as a part of 
a composite group, which is made up of all the inhabitants 
of a given community. The treatment of a racial group as 
separate and distinct does not grow out of the necessities 
of the case, but must be justified by showing that such 
treatment gives ratings which are of greater practical use- 
fulness than are obtained from composite ratings. 

Take an illustration. The application to inferior racial 
groups of composite norms results in classifying a larger 
number as feeble-minded than would be so classified by the 
application of racial norms. Are the individuals who are 
thus classified as feeble-minded comparable to the smaller 
number of the superior race classified as feeble-minded, and 
do they demand the same treatment? The same question 
could be applied to the classification of the individuals at 
the upper end of the intellectual scale. 

The prevailing view would probably be that so far as 
measurement by any absolute standard is concerned, the 
larger number of the inferior group which is rated feeble- 
minded by a test is comparable to the smaller number of 
the superior group which is so rated. Feeble-mindedness, 
in other words, represents a certain degree of capacity, and 
not the existence of a trait which is absent from normal 
individuals, nor the absence of a trait which is present in 
normal individuals. At any rate, this is true of degrees of 
deficiency above that of feeble-mindedness. 
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On the other hand, the kind of rating which should be 
given an individual depends upon the significance which 
that rating has with reference to his capacity to adjust 
himself in his environment. If an individual of an inferior 
race intellectually comes into contact and competition 
wholly or chiefly with other individuals of the same race> 
successful adjustment demands a lesser degree of ability 
than if he comes into contact and competition with indi«* 
viduals of a su||rior race. If the individuals of a race, then, 
are largely segregated in their social, industrial, and com- 
mercial life, it would seem preferable to apply to them 
norms which have been derived from their own group. If, 
however, they are mixed with individuals of another race in 
their social and vocational activities, they should be rated 
by composite norms. It may be that we should apply com- 
posite norms when tests are used for some purposes and 
separate norms when they are used for other purposes. 
In any case the issue is one which should be decided prag- 
matically rather than on the grounds of a formal definition 
of normality. 

Even if we grant the desirability of having race norms for 
certain purposes, there are two difiiculties in the way of 
securing usable norms. The first diflBculty arises out of the 
fact that the standing in mental tests is affected by the 
social environment of the individual as well as by his race. 
Segregated race groups differ in social environment. Their 
scores are therefore due to the compound result of race and 
environment and it is impossible to disentangle the share 
which is contributed by race from that which is contributed 
by surroundings. The only method by which an approxi- 
mation to comparable race norms may be secured is to 
obtain scores from the different races which live in the same 
social environment. This will enable us to eliminate differ- 
ences which are due to gross external circumstances. They 
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may not, however, eliminate differences due to general 
cultural background. 

The second difficulty is that of racial mixture. A racial 
norm would apply only to those of pure blood. In an experi- 
ment with the army test,^ the scores of a group of mulattoes 
of lighter skin were compared with another group of darker 
skin. In the Army Alpha the lighter-skinned group made a 
median score of 50 and the darker-skinned group a median 
score of 30. Furthermore, the percentage of darker negroes 
was greater among the illiterates than among the literates. 
Garth found similarly that Indians of mixed blood made 
higher scores than Indians of pure blood. These facts indi- 
cate that racial norms which are adapted to those of pure 
blood would not apply to those of mixed blood. Since it would 
be very difficult either to secure norms for those of mixed 
blood or to determine the degrees of mixture in the case of 
individuals, the application of norms to those of diflFerent 
races becomes one of large practical difficulty. 

Social norms. There are unquestionably large differences 
between the average scores of various social groups. This is 
true whether we compare those who live in various neighbor- 
hoods in the city, or whether we compare the city with the 
small town or the rural district, or whether we compare 
different sections of the entire country. Some have con- 
tended that the existence of these differences demands norms 
for social groups. This involves questions similar to those 
which are raised in discussing racial norms. 

In the first place, we must consider the purpose for which 
norms are created. They constitute standards by which 
individuals may be compared with one another through the 
medium of the standard. The question whether we should 
have norms for different social groups reduces itself then, to 
this question, Do we wish to compare directly only individ- 

^ R. Yerkes (Ed.), Psychological Examining in the U.S, Army, p. 735. 
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uals of a given social group, or do we wish to compare them 
directly with individuals of another group ? The individuals 
of the various social groups do come into competition with 
one another to a greater extent than do individuals of differ- 
ent races, at least in the case of the negroes and the Indians. 
The assumption of our social organization is that the op- 
portunity for free intermingling and competition is a com- 
plete one. If this is the case it would seem to lead to the 
conclusion that we ought to have norms which can be applied 
alike to all. 

In the case of social level norms, however, there is another 
question involved. The differences between the various 
social groups may be held to be due not to inherent differ- 
ences, but to accidental differences of training and environ- 
ment. In so far as this is the case it may legitimately be held 
that we cannot get at the individual’s real native capacity 
by his raw score. We must make allowance for his training. 

The use of social norms, however, would ascribe the entire 
difference between social groups to the differences of their 
environment. Most psychologists would regard this allow- 
ance as too great. They would hold that segregation into a 
social group is to some extent a selective process based upon 
intelligence, and that, therefore, there is a real native differ- 
ence between such groups. They would hold furthermore, 
that there is an interaction between the effect of native capac- 
ity and environment. The poor environment is unfavorable 
to the development of native capacity, while, on the other 
hand, intelligence more or less creates its own environment 
by the fact that individuals of meager intellect allow their 
environment to deteriorate, while those of higher capacity 
improve their environment. The two factors are therefore 
so entangled that it becomes almost impossible to determine 
how much each is responsible for the group differences which 
we find. Environmental norms, therefore, would be based 
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in part upon an error in assumption, and it would be im- 
possible to determine how great that error was. 

The construction of social norms is attended with the 
further difficulty, analogous to that which was mentioned in 
connection with race norms. It would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find a method of grading social environments so as to 
apply norms to them. Furthermore, many gradations of 
environment could be found and the same individual is 
subject to the influence of more than one environment. For 
example, his home environment may be of one sort and his 
school environment of another. These complications and 
difficulties seem to make it inadvisable to create norms for 
social groups. 


10. The use of local norms 

Because of the difficulties and complications in the inter- 
pretation of norms which are based upon large-scale testing, 
it is frequently more serviceable to use the average of the 
group which is being tested as a provisional norm, rather 
than to use the general norms which have been derived for 
the general use of the test. The greater number of practical 
uses to which tests are put demands simply that individuals 
of a group be rated in comparison with one another. This 
comparative rating is more easily done if the norm which is 
used agrees with the average standing of the group. This is 
not likely to occur when general norms are used. The de- 
sirability of using local averages rather than general norms 
is particularly great in those cases in which the general norms 
have not been established on a large number of cases se- 
lected at random. Only in the case of the most thoroughly 
and carefully standardized test are the general norms to be 
relied upon. 

In cases in which an individual’s general intelligence is to 
be estimated, one may use such general norms. It is usually 
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advisable, however, to base such a rating upon the scores of 
several tests rather than of one test alone. The variations 
which are frequently found in the intelligence rating of an 
individual by different scales makes this precaution neces- 
sary, When it is desired only to get a comparative rating 
of the individuals of a group for classification or for other 
similar purposes, the use of local norms is to be advised. 
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HOW TO TABULATE THE BESULTS 
OF TESTS 

The purpose of the present chapter is to indicate and illus- 
trate the steps which one should go through in tabulating 
the results of tests, so that one may arrive at their interpre- 
tation. The purpose is not to make the reader familiar with 
statistical methods. It is not to describe how one proceeds 
in calculating an average or a median, or a probable error, or 
a coefficient of correlation. For information concerning 
these matters the reader is referred to books on statistics. 
The information here given supplements that which is given 
in books on statistics, but is not a substitute for it. 

1, Tabulating the scores 

In choosing an example to illustrate the steps to be taken 
in tabulating the scores, a class the size of the ordinary 
public school class is taken as a unit. The group which is 
used consists of fifty pupils. A larger group would, of course, 
give measures which are statistically more reliable. The 
individual teacher, however, frequently has occasion to 
tabulate the scores of a single class, and the procedure which 
is appropriate for a larger group is not always appropriate 
for a group of this size. On the other hand, everything which 
may be legitimately done with a group of fifty may also 
be done with a larger group. Furthermore, the statistical 
measures — the median, the quartile deviation, the correla- 
tion coeflScient — are reliable enough with a group of this 
size to have practical meaning. 

In order to show each step from the beginning, we shall 
start out with the original table of scores. Table XIII shows 
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the scores of each child upon all of the tests which are to be 
brought into the comparison. In this particular case we 
have the age, the I.Q. on the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet test, the I.Q. on the Otis test, the Otis score, the score 
on the Haggerty test Delta 2, the score on the Gray Oral 
Reading test, the score on the Burgess Silent Reading test, 
and the score on an arithmetic test. By including certain 
subject-matter or educational tests we shall be able to show 
applications of intelligence tests that we could not otherwise 
illustrate. The numbers in the first column of the table 
represent the individual children of the class. Each hori- 
zontal row of scores, then, was made by one particular child. 

It is obvious that we cannot make general comparisons or 
draw conclusions from large numbers of individual scores 
when they are merely tabulated in this form. They are too 
numerous for us to summarize them by inspection. It is 
therefore necessary to calculate summary scores. We have 
therefore found the average score of the girls as a group, of 
the boys as a group, and of the entire class, for each of the 
tests. Thus we see that the average I.Q. of the girls is 
117.1, of the boys, 124.15, and of the entire class, 118.9. 
In this particular class the boys have a higher I.Q. than 
^he girls. 

It will be noticed that the average for the entire class is not 
the average of the two averages for the boys and girls sepa- 
rately. The reason for this is that there are more girls than 
there are boys, and therefore the scores of the girls as a group 
have greater weight in the average of the entire class than do 
the scores of the boys. In order to find the average of the 
entire group, it is necessary to take the total score for the 
whole group and divide by the total number of cases. Only 
in the case that the two sub-groups have the same number 
of cases is it legitimate to average their averages. 

Now that our attention has been drawn to the difference 
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Table XHL Individual Scores of a Group of Fifty 
Children in a Number of Tests {( miinuei ) 


BOYS 



Age in 
1923 

I.Q. 

Binbt 

I.Q. 

0t18 

Otis 

Score 

Hag- 

gerty 

Score 

Gray 

Score 

Burgess 

Score 

Arith- 

metic 

Score 

S8. 

10 

126 

132 

60 

113 

57.5 

68 

62 

89. 

10 

123 

126 

52 

117 

53.75 

74 

56 

40. 

12 

139 

118 

55 

133 


80 

68 

41. 

11 

121 

118 

48 

124 

50 

86 

62 

42. 

9 

147 

125 

46 

132 

70 

100 

64 

43. 

11 

112 

118 


93 

55 

62 

58 

44. 

11 

137 

mEm 


135 

52.5 

56 


45. 


114 

113 


132 

57.5 

80 

70 

46. 


127 

111 


122 

57.5 

62 

62 

47. 

11 

114 



119 

62.5 

80 


48. 

13 

124 

107 


149 

51.25 

56 


49. 

11 

116 



123 

53.75 

100 

64 


11 

114 

110 


115 

60 

92 

56 

Total 


1614 

1298 

537 


681.25 

996 

622 

Average — 

124.15 

118 

48.82 

123.61 

56.77 

76.61 

62.2 

Total Girls. 

4331 

3850 

1542 

4124 

2092.5 

2836 

1990 


1614 

1298 

537 


681.25 

996 

622 

Grand 








Total.... 

5945 

5148 


5731 

2773.75 

3832 

2612 

Average,. . . 

118.9 

117 

47.25 

116.95 

59.01 

I 

78.20 

60.74 


between the boys and girls, let us examine the other aver- 
ages, and see whether they give results consistent with the 
averages of the I.Q.s. The Otis I.Q. again gives higher 
averages for the boys, as does the Otis score. It does not 
follow, of course, that because the boys have a superior 
average Otis score, they should also have a superior average 
Otis I.Q. If they were suflSciently older than the girls the 
average score might be higher and the I.Q. lower. Again, 
we find that the boys make a higher score on the Haggerty 
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test. Thus, on all the intelligence tests the score of the boys 
IS above that of the girls. When we examine the educational 
tests, on the other hand, the girls are superior. 

The explanation of the difference between boys and girls in 
the relation between capacity and achievement is not the 
chief problem before us. It may be said that this is not an 
isolated finding, and that the chief suggestion toward an 
explanation is that either the school work is more suited to 
the interest of the girls than of the boys, or that girls are 
more conscientious and studious. 

While the average gives us a number which is readily 
grasped and which is convenient for making comparisons, 
it does not tell us all that we need to know about the scores 
of a group. The entire list of individual scores is too com- 
plex to grasp, but, on the other hand, the single summary 
figure which is represented in the average is too much sim- 
plified to give us all the information we need. It does not 
tell us, for example, whether the scores cover a wide range or 
a narrow range, or whether the largest number of scores faB 
in one part of the range or in another part. 

2. The distribution table 

In order to secure more information about the distribution 
of the scores than is given in the average we may tabulate 
them in such a way as to show the number of individuals 
who make the various scores. A table in which the scores 
are classified in this way is called a distribution table. The 
distributions of the scores given in our basic table are shown 
in Table XIV and Table XV. The meaning of these tables 
may be gained from the distribution of the Binet I.Q.s 
shown in Table XIV. This distribution shows that there 
was one child whose I.Q. was in the class 145-149, another 
whose score was in the class from 140-144, three whose I.Q.s 
were in the class 135-139, and so on. 
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Tabus XIV. Distribution of I.Q,8 


Class Intervals 


145-149 


140-144 


135-139 


130-134 


125-120 


120-124 


115-110 


110-114 


105-109 


100-104 


95 -99 


Binst Scale 

OnaScAUB 

No. 

No. 



90 -94 


2 

Total 

50 

44 

Median 

117.5 

119 


Let us go back for a moment and consider the steps which 
are gone through in constructing such a distribution table. 
It will be noticed that the scores are classified or grouped. 
The table does not show how many individuals make each 
particular score, but rather how many make scores which 
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Table XV. DisTBistmoN of the Scobeb in Five Teists 


Ons Tbbt 

Hagoehtt 

Test 

Ghat Hxai>- 
iNO Test 

Burgess 

Keadinq 

Test 

ARTTHMETia 

Test 

Class In- 
tervals 

No. 

Class 

Inter- 

vals 

No. 

Class 

Inter- 

vals 


Class 

Inter- 

vals 

No. 

Class 

Inters 

vals 


60-64 

2 

145-149 

2 

74-76 

1 

100-104 

B 



65-59 

6 

140-144 

1 

71-73 


95- 99 

8 

66-68 


50-54 

D 



68-70 

2 

90- 94 

7 

63-65 

5 

45-40 

m 

130-134 





B 



40-14 

8 

125-129 

9 

62-64 

9 

80- 84 

9 

57-59 


85-39 

3 

120-124 

7 

69-61 

B 




B 

30-84 

□ 


B 


B 

70- 74 

4 



S5-29 

1 

110-114 

B 



65- 69 

B 






2 




B 









66- 60 

3 





95- 99 

2 




B 





90- 94 

3 









85- 89 

1 







Total 

a 


49 


47 




43 

Median 

48.7 


118.9 


58,6 




61.5 


fall within a particular class. The range of scores which was 
used in this table in making up the classes is five points. 

If the frequency of each individual score had been tabulated 
the scattering would have been too great to enable us to * 
determine where the greatest frequency lies. We have 
therefore grouped the scores into classes and have chosen 
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class intervals that will give from ten to fifteen classes 
or groups. With a small number of cases the number of class 
intervals should be fewer than with a large number of cases. 

The first step in making a distribution table, then, is to 
determine what our class intervals shall be. We may do 
this by finding the highest and the lowest score and the 
difference between them. This will give us the entire range 
of the scores. We may then provisionally divide this entire 
range by ten, or some larger number if we have a large num- 
ber of cases. This will give us the range of each class 
interval. For example, in the case of the Binet I.Q.s the 
lowest score is 100 and the highest 147. The difference, 47, 
divided by 10 gives us 4.7. Since 5 is the nearest whole 
number to 4.7, and since 5 is a convenient class interval, we 
select this for our range. 

The next step is the very simple one of finding the number 
of scores in each class interval by the method of tallying. 
The form of the tally record is illustrated in the second col- 
umn of Fig. 17, page 333. By adding the tallies of each 
class we have our distribution table. 

From the distribution table it is easy to calculate the me- 
dian. The medians in most cases are not very different from 
the arithmetic mean, which was the average used in the basic 
table. Since the median is easy to calculate, it may be 
used in place of the arithmetic mean where we wish to obtain 
an approximate average for the distribution. 

We may learn the characteristics of a distribution by 
inspecting the distribution table. They are brought out 
more clearly, however, by means of a chart. The most 
commonly used type of graph of a distribution is the column 
diagram, or histogram. The histogram of the Binet I.Q.s 
shown in Table XIV is given in Fig. 16. 

This histogram shows at a glance that the distribution is 
skewed. The upper part of the distribution conforms fairly 
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too 

dosely to what is called the nonnal distribution frequency. 
The lower part, however, has the appearance of being cut 
off rather abruptly. There are no I.Q.s below 100. In an 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

8 ^ 

2 

^ 100- 106- 110- 116- 120- 126- 130- 136- 140- 146- 
104 109 114 119 124 129 134 139 144 149 

Fig. 16. Histogram of Binet I.Q.s 

unselected group, of course, there would be as many below as 
above 100. It would appear, therefore, that the children 
of this class are not representative of the population as a 
whole, but represent only the upper half of the population. 
We need not here discuss the question whether the evident 
superiority of these pupils is due wholly to innate capacity, 
or in part to training. 

The form of the distribution throws light upon two mat- 
ters, first, the selection of the cases, and second, the suita- 
bility of the test. Take first the selection of the cases. Nu- 
merous distributions of scores have convinced psychologists 
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that abilities are distributed^ at least approximately, accord- 
ing to the normal frequency distribution, provided there is 
a random sampling of individuals. We have a random 
sampling when the frequency of the cases representing 
different degrees of ability are the same as the frequency of 
corresponding abilities in the population as a whole. The 
most prominent characteristic of the normal distribution is 
that the largest number of cases occur in the middle and that 
the two sides of the curve of distribution are symmetrical. 

If the sampling is not random, the curve of distribution is 
likely to be unsymmetrical. An unsymmetrical curve, 
however, may also be an indication of the inadequacy of 
the test. If the test is too hard for the group, the largest 
number of scores will fall toward the bottom of the scale, 
and the distribution curve will be skewed toward the upper 
part of the scale. If the test is too easy, the largest number 
will fall toward the upper part of the scale and the curve will 
be skewed toward the bottom. We cannot be sure, there- 
fore, from the form of the curve, what the cause of the skew- 
ness is. A skewed curve should lead us to pursue our in- 
vestigation until we arrive at its explanation. 

3. The percentile curve 

Another useful form of graphic representation of a dis- 
tribution is a percentile curve. The advantages of a per- 
centile curve are thus set forth by Otis.^ “A percentile curve 
shows at a glance not only the median score of a class, but 
also the range and variability of the scores. It shows at a 
glance just what per cent of the scores of a class is exceeded 
by the score of any given individual, and just what per cent 
of the class attains or exceeds any given score. Two or more 
curves on the same graph show very vividly the amount of 
overlapping of the scores of different classes.” 

^ Arthur S. Otis, Otis Sdf-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, Manual 
of Directions, p. 10. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1022. 
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To get an understanding of the percentile curve» let us go 
through the procedure by which it is made up. (See Fig. 
17.) We start from the distribution table as before^ and in 
this illustration we use the distribution of the Binet I.Q.s. 
The first column at the left of the chart shows the class in- 
tervals of the scores. The next column shows the first step 
in making a distribution table. It contains the tallies of the 
scores which fall within the various class intervals. In the 
next column we depart from the distribution table. Instead 
of writing in the number of cases in each class interval, we 
write in each space the total number of cases in that class 
interval plus all of those in the lower intervals. The figures 
then represent the cumulative frequency. In the next 
column these cumulative frequencies are translated into 
terms of the percentage of the total number of cases. 

We are now ready to construct the graph. The scale along 
the bottom of the chart represents the percentage of cases. 
The vertical scale constructed in the middle of the chart 
represents the scores. The significance of the curve in 
general is this. Each point on the curve represents the per- 
centage of the group which makes a given score or lower. 
Thus, in this particular case, 20 per cent of the children 
make a score of 110, or lower; 40 per cent make 115 or lower; 
and 90 per cent make a score of 135 or lower. 

Before commenting further upon the facts which are shown 
by the chart, let us go back for a moment and trace the 
steps in constructing the curve. The procedure in brief is 
as follows. Place a point at the lower limit of the first class 
interval and at the zero point on the horizontal scale. 
Second, place a point at the upper limit of the first class 
interval and at the place on the horizontal scale which repre- 
sents the percentage of cases in this interval. Third, place 
a point at the upper border of the second class interval, at 
the place on the horizontal scale representing the percentage 
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in the second group. Do the same for each of the other 
class intervals. The final step is to draw a smooth curve 
through the points which have been plotted. 

The use of the percentile curve may be further illustrated. 
The median, of course, is the fifty percentile. This is found 
by noting on the vertical scale where the percentile curve 
crosses the 50 per cent line. It will be seen that this is 117.5. 
It agrees with our calculation of the median. An impor- 
tant measure of the characteristic of a distribution is the 
measure of its variability. A commonly used measure of 
variability is very easily found from the percentile curve. 
This is Q, which represents half the difference between the 
75 percentile and the 25 percentile score, or the difference 
between Qs, and Qi . Qi is found by locating the point on the 
curve above 25 on the horizontal scale, and Qs by locating 
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the point above 75 on the horizontal scale. These aie in* 
dicated by the short cross-lines on the curve. In the present 

ISG 111 3 

case, is 111.8, Qa is 126, and Q — ^ or 7.4. Twice 

2 

7.4 or 14.7 is the range which includes the middle half of the 
scores of the group. This is a convenient measure by which 
to compare various distributions with one another. 

We cannot, of course, compare directly the semi-inter- 
quartile range or Q in order to get the relative variability of 
two distributions, unless the same tests were used in the 
two cases. For the procedure to be followed when the scale 
or test is different, the reader is referred to a book on 
statistics. 

The percentile graph is useful, finally, as a means of 
giving a convenient measure of the position of the individual 
in the distribution and of comparing the individual’s position 
in different distributions. Suppose that, in the present case, 
a pupil’s I.Q. was 115. This would mean that his percentile 
rank was 40. In other words his I.Q. exceeds that of the 
lower 40 per cent of the group and is exceeded by the upper 
60 per cent. If now, we wish to determine whether the 
pupil’s score in arithmetic is higher or lower, relatively to 
that of the entire class, than is his I.Q., we can do so by 
finding his percentile rank in arithmetic and comparing it 
with his percentile rank in I.Q. 

4* Correlation 

The comparison just suggested between a pupil’s per- 
centile rank in two tests is a rough means of finding the cor- 
relation in an individual case. The next procedure is to 
tabulate the scores on pairs of tests, so as to bring out the 
relationship between the scores for the group as a whole. 
Take as an illustration the correlation table representing the 
relation between the Binet I.Q. and the Otis I.Q., Table XVI. 
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Table XVI. Correlation Table Showing the Relation 
BETWEEN BinET I.Q.B AND OnS I.Q.S 


Binet 

Scale 

Otib Scale 


95- 

99 



110- 

114 

115- 

119 

120- 

124 

125- 

129 


Total 

145-149 



■ 

■ 




1 


n 

140-144 



■ 

■ 




1 


1 

135-139 






1 

1 

1 


8 

130-134 







2 

1 


8 

125-129 




■ 

D 


2 

2 

1 

6 

120-124 



1 

D 

■ 

3 


1 


6 

moon 




1 

2 

1 

2 


1 

m 






4 

1 




8 


1 



1 


3 


1 


6 

100-104 

1 



1 


1 




8 

Total. .. 

2 

0 

1 

D 

B 

10 

9 

9 

2 



44 


f =.50d: .076 


A correlation table is really a simultaneous distribution 
of the scores of one test in one dimension and scores of the 
other test in the other dimension. In this particular oase» 
the distribution of scores in the Binet test is represented 
vertically and the distribution of the scores in the Otis test 
horizontally. The total distribution of Binet I.Q.s is shown 
in the last column to the right and the distribution of the Otis 
I.Q.s in the lowest horizontal row. 

Consider the make-up of the table from the point of view 
of individual cases. In the lower left-hand comer is the 
figure 1. This means that one child had an I.Q. on the 
Binet scale within the range 100-104, and an I.Q. on the Otis 
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scale within the range 90-94. Directly above him is repre- 
sented a child whose Binet I.Q. is in the class 105-109 and 
whose Otis I.Q. is in the class 90-94. In the upper hori- 
zontal row, we find a tally representing a child whose Binet 
I.Q. is in the class 145-149, and whose Otis I.Q. is in the 
class 1£5-1*9. In these cases, the I.Q.s in the two tests 
correspond fairly well. A low I.Q. in the one test goes with 
the low I.Q. in the other, or a high I.Q. in the one test goes 
with a high I.Q. in the other. 

In other cases, however, the correspondence is not so 
dose. For example, one child has a Binet I.Q. which places 
him in the lowest section of the scale, but an Otis I.Q. in the 
class 115-119. It is easy to locate roughly those cases in 
which the scores on the two tests correspond and those on 
which they differ. All the cases which cluster about a diag- 
onal line running from the lower left-hand to the upper right- 
hand corner are cases in which the two scores correspond. 
Those which fall in the upper left-hand or the lower right- 
hand comer of the table are cases in which there is a dis- 
crepancy. In the present comparison there are no cases of 
children who have a high I.Q. in the Binet test and a low 
I.Q. in the Otis, but there are a number of cases of 
children who have a comparatively high I.Q. in the Otis, 
but a low I.Q. in the Binet. It appears that the qualities 
which enable a child to do well in the Binet test also enable 
him to do well in the Otis test, but that there are certain 
qualities which make possible a comparatively high score 
on the Otis test, but which are not adequate to give a high 
score on the Binet test. What these qualities are would 
require further analysis. It may be that, since a group test 
is more krgdy a measure of speed than an individual test, 
rapidity of performance is the quality which gives a high 
score in the Otis test, but not in the Binet. This question 
illustrates the way in which a corrdation table may be used 
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to make a further analysis of the scores than can be made 
from the distribution of the scores in the individual tests 
alone. 

Another way in which a correlation table showing the dis- 
tribution of the scores in two intelligence tests may be used 
is to discover the cases of children on whom one or the other 
of the tests appears to be unreliable. It is quite possible 
that, in any particular test, a child may do himself in- 
justice due to the circumstances of the moment. If we find 
that a child makes a low score in one test and a high score 
in another, we should follow the matter up by giving him a 
third test, in this way determining more nearly what his 
true rank is. It is a common practice to give an individual 
test to a child when his scores on the two group tests show 
wide discrepancy. 

For practical administrative uses the detailed correlation 
table gives most of the information on correlation which we 
need. In order to determine the amount of correlation 
between two tests so that it may be compared with the 
amount of correlation between other tests, it is necessary to 
express the correlation in terms of a single coeflScient. This 
coefficient is derived by the use of one of the formulae which 
are now available and which can be found in books on 
statistics. It will be remembered that the range of the co- 
efficients is from -1, which expresses complete negative cor- 
relation, through 0, which expresses no correlation whatever, 
to + 1 which expresses perfect positive correlation. The 
correlation coefficient has been calculated from Table XVI, 
and found to be ,50 ± .076, as stated at the bottom of the 
table. This is commonly regarded as a rather low correla- 
tion between intelligence tests. We usually expect the 
correlation coefficient between tests of the same nature to 
be ,70 or higher. A possible explanation of the low correla- 
tion in this case is that the range of the distribution of I.Q.s 
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is narrow. In the case of the Binet test there is no LQ. 
below 100. It will be remembered that the distribution is a 
skewed one> suggesting that the lower part has been cut off 
by some process of selection. Furthermore, the I.Q.s on 
the Otis tests are also nearly all above 100. This means 
that the pupils of this class are more nearly homogeneous in 
intelligence than are the pupils of an unselected group. The 
correlations between tests of a homogeneous group are 
always lower than the correlations in the case of a group of 
more widely scattered abilities. 

Table XVII shows the correlation between the Otis score 
and the Haggerty score. This correlation is still lower than 
that between the Binet I.Q. and the Otis I.Q. We might 
expect that there would be a higher correlation between two 
group tests than between a group test and an individual 


Table XVII. Correlation Table Showing the Relation 
BETWEEN Otis Scores and Haggerty Scores 


Otis 

Scale 

Haggerty Scale 

85-89 

90-94 

95-99 

100-104 

105-109 

S 

115-119 

120-124 

125-129 

CO 

CO 

135-139 

140-144 

145-149 

Total 

60-04 






1 



1 





2 

55-50 






1 



3 

1 

1 



6 

50-54 



D 

D 


B 

B 

B 





B 

B 

45-49 

■ 

2 


3 



B 

B 

B 

B 

fl 

B 


m 

40-44 

B 



D 

D 


B 

B 

B 

B 

i 

B 


8 

35-80 





1 



1 


1 




3 

80-34 


1 







1 





2 

Total 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

1 

m 


r-.SOS .093 
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test* No explanation is suggested for this lower score, 
unless it be that the Haggerty test is less reliable in this 
particular case than is the Otis test* It is more probable, 
however, that the difference is an accidental one. 

It will be noticed that, in the preceding tables, the LQ.s 
were correlated with I.Q.s and the raw scores with the raw 
scores. It is not legitimate, in general, to correlate I.Q.S 
with raw scores or with mental ages. The only case in 
which this would be legitimate is the one in which all the 
pupils are the same age. In such a case, of course, the I.Q. 
and the mental age are comparable. The reason that we 
cannot correlate the I.Q. with mental age or with raw score 
is that I.Q. expresses the relative standing or brightness of 
the pupil, and remains the same from age to age, whereas 
mental age or raw score represents the attainment of the 
pupil on fixed scale. Thus, suppose that a very bright 
child was in a class with other children who were older than 
himself. He would stand high in I.Q. but would stand low 
or at least have a medium rank in mental age. There 
would thus appear to be a discrepancy between his intel- 
ligence quotient and his mental age. This discrepancy 
would not appear if he were ranked in terms of I.Q. in two 
tests, since in both cases his standing would be high. A 
discrepancy would not appear, furthermore, if he were 
ranked in mental age in two tests, since in this case his rank 
would be medium or low in both cases. The general rule, 
then, is that we should always correlate a relative score with 
a relative score, or an absolute score with an absolute score, 
but never a relative with an absolute score* 

The next tables show the correlation between intelligencci 
tests and educational tests. Table XVIII shows the correla- 
tion between the Otis score and the score in the Gray Oral 
Reading Test* It appears both from the inspection of the 
table and from the correlation coefficient that there is no 
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Tablb XVni CoBBEiATioN Tablb Showino thx Bxiation 
BS twsxK Otis Scobes ahs Gbat Scobes 


Otis 

Scale 

Gray Scale 

B 

Miei 

53-55 

56-68 

59-61 

62-64 

66-67 

63-70 

71-73 

74-76 

Total 

60*64 



2 







2 

59-59 

1 

1 


1 

2 





5 

50-54 

1 

3 

2 

1 


1 



1 

9 

45-49 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 


1 



13 

40-44 


2 

2 

2 



1 



■fl 

35-39 



2 


1 





8 

30-34 

1 




1 





2 

Total 

n 



D 

D 

1 

2 


1 

41 


r--.07± .lOS 


correlation between these two measures. The pupil’s ability 
in oral reading does not seem to be determined by his bright- 
ness or his intelligence. This lack of correlation is, of course, 
to be interpreted in the light of the fact that we have a 
relatively homogeneous group. If the group contained 
pupils of very low intelligence, we should imdoubtedly find 
their reading attainment to be also comparatively low. 

It is rather more surprising to find evidence in Table 
XIX that there is little or no correlation between the in- 
telligence test score and the score in the Burgess Silent 
Bea^ng Test. We ordinarily expect a positive correlation 
between a measure of intelligence and a measure of silent 
reading. A moment’s reflection, however, reminds us that 
the Burgess test is a rather easy one, and that it possibly 
does not discriminate satisfactorily between the silent read- 
ing abilities of pupils in the fifth and sixth grade. The 
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Table XIX. Correlatiok Table Showing the Bslation 
BETWEEN Otis Scores and Burgess Scores 


Otis 

Scale 

BuBGEsa Scale 

60-64 

g 

60-64 


70-74 

I 

i 

85-89 

t 

i 

3 

Total 

60-64 




1 








2 

65-69 


B 

n 




fl 

B 


1 


6 

50-54 


1 


D 

B 


3 


1 

' 


9 

45-40 

1 


D 

B 

B 


B 

B 

B 

.1 

2 

1 

13 

4(M4 



D 

B 

B 


1 


1 



8 

35-39 



1 




1 


1 



3 

30-34 

1 








1 



2 

Totid 

B 

H 

6 

fl 

B 

fl 

fl 

B 

B 

B 

B 

43 


rather high correlation between the oral reading score and 
the silent reading score, as shown in Table XX, suggests 
further that, for these grades, the Burgess tests measure the 
more mechanical aspects of reading rather than the ability 
to get thought from the printed page. 

Since there is practically no correlation between intelli- 
gence tests and these particular reading tests, we cannot use 
such a table as No. XIX to analyze and interpret the rela- 
tive scores of individual pupils. The degree of correlation 
does not give us ground to expect that a high intelligence 
score will be accompanied by a high achievement in the sub- 
ject. We are not j'ustified in expecting that a particular 
pupil, because he makes a high score in the intelligence test, 
should make a high score in the subject-matter test. We can- 
not use the intelligence test in such a case to segregate pupils 
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TaBLIB XX. CORBBIATION TaBLE SHOWING THE CORRELATION 
BETWEEN Gray Scores and Burgess Scores 


Buboebs 

SCALB 

Grat Scale 


53-55 

56-58 

59-61 

62-64 

65-67 

68-70 

71-73 

74-76 

Total 

100-104 


1 


2 



1 



4 

95- 99 


1 



1 

B 




3 

90- 94 



2 

2 

2 

B 




7 

85- 89 

1 



2 

2 





5 

80- 84 



4 


3 




1 

8 

75- 79 











70- 74 


1 


2 



1 



m 

65- 69 


2 

2 


1 





5 

60- 64 


3 

3 







6 

65- 59 

8 









3 

50- 54 

1 

1 








2 

Total 

5 

9 

11 

8 

9 

2 

2 


1 

47 


f -.53 i: .072 


according to their capacity, nor can we regard a high in- 
telligence and a low achievement score as evidence of a lack 
of application. It is only when there is a fairly high correla- 
tion in general between the intelligence test and the subject- 
matter test that we can make such an administrative use of 
the scores. 

In those cases in which there is in general a rather high 
correlation between the scores on two tests, it is appropriate 
to examine those cases which exhibit very wide discrepancy. 
In the case of the correlation between the Gray scores and 
the Burgess scores, for example, we find three children who 
make high scores on the Burgess test and low scores on the 
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Gray teat. These children evidently have some specialized 
difficulty in oral reading. The detailed discussion of such a 
problem as this does not belong in a book on mental tests. 
The case is an illustration, however, of the sort of examina- 
tion which may be made of the relation between an intelli- 
genoe test and an educational test. 

Our final table, XXI, gives the correlation between the 
Otis scores and the arithmetic scores. The correlation 
between these scores is low, but perhaps high enough to 
warrant the study of cases showing a very wide discrepancy. 
The pupil who makes a score of 70 on the arithmetic test 
and only 35 on the Otis test appears either to have special- 
ized ability in arithmetic, to be very industrious, or to be 
incorrectly rated on the Otis test. The examination of other 
evidence concerning the child’s ability would probably 
indicate which of these suppositions is the correct one. 

The aim of the foregoing discussion has been to indicate 
briefiy some of the chief ways in which the scores of mental 


Table XXI. Correlation Table Showing the Relation 
BETWEEN THE OtIS ScORES AND THE ARITHMETIC SCORBS 
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tests may be tabulated and used to promote the efficiency of 
teaching and the handling of pupils. The reader will have 
been impressed with the fact that the results of tests should 
be used cautiously, and that a hasty application of them 
should be avoided. Teachers should be on the lookout for 
discrepancies, and should attempt to follow them up in 
order to arrive at their correct interpretation. Through the 
repeated use of tests and the analysis of their results, the 
teacher and the principal or the supervisor should gradually 
gain a notion of the general capacities, the special capacities, 
and the weaknesses of individual pupils. 

The account in this chapter has been designed to serve the 
teacher or principal, rather than the research officer or the 
superintendent. The illustrations have purposely been 
chosen from the narrower use of tests with small groups and 
the use which relates to the practical handling of the in- 
dividual pupil, rather than to the larger application to ad- 
ministration or research. The teacher cannot well use the 
refined and elaborate methods which are appropriate for 
such wider use, and the research student, or the administra- 
tor of research departments, does not need the rather ele- 
mentary treatment which is here given. For these reasons 
the present chapter has been directed particularly to the needs 
of the teacher rather than of the more highly trained expert. 
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Chapter XIII 


BASIC FACTS UNDERLYING THE 
EDUCATIONAL USES OF TESTS 

In this chapter the basic facts concerning the prediction 
of mental growth and ability, individual differences, cor- 
relation, and the relation of the characteristics revealed by 
mental tests to conduct are presented. In the following 
chapter the educational uses which can be made of tests in 
the light of these facts will be discussed. 

1. The constancy of intelligence and the prediction of 
intellectual ability 

The usefulness of measures of mtellectual ability depends 
in part upon their stability and the possibility of predicting 
the individual’s future intelligence from the measure of 
intelligence made at a given time. If the purpose of the 
test, for example, is to classify pupils so that the demands 
made upon them may be adjusted to their abilities it is 
necessary that their abilities shall remain more or less con- 
stant. If pupils are to be advised to take one course or 
another according to their ability we must be able to fore- 
cast the general level of these abilities. It is important, 
therefore, to know how constant the measures of intel- 
lectual ability actually are. 

We may distinguish between the constancy of the I.Q. 
and the constancy of ability. The I.Q. is a particular 
measure of ability. In discussing “Scores and Norms” the 
question has already been raised whether the I.Q. is a com- 
parable measure of ability at successive years, particularly 
for children at the extremes of ability. It has been shown 
that the I.Q. is not a perfectly constant measure. This fact 
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IS due to defects in the I.Q. as a relative score. The diffi- 
culty would not arise if we used a measure which was not 
subject to the same criticism as applies to the I.Q., as for 
example, the standard score. The criticism of the I.Q. does 
not affect the correlation between scores at successive years 
but it would affect the prediction of the actual score of a 
particular child. In the following discussion we shall dis- 
regard the question of the suitability of a particular measure 
of intelligence and consider only the question whether the 
intelligence of children actually remains constant or fluctu- 
ates widely. 

In determining whether the child’s intelligence fluctuates 
we must make allowance for the error of measurement in all 
tests. This factor in variation can be estimated satis- 
factorily for practical purposes by comparing tests made at 
short intervals of time. This is done in estimating the 
reliability of tests. Unreliability will, of course, lower the 
accuracy of prediction but it will do so not on the ground of 
the existence of a change in ability but rather because of 
our inability to measure accurately. 

As we have already seen, the reliability of tests varies 
widely. The correlation of some of the more extensive 
intelligence tests upon repetition is in the nineties and some- 
times is 95 or above. The correlation of many nonlanguage 
tests and of performance tests is usually somewhat lower. 
The correlation of tests of pre-school children and of infants 
is usually still lower. It may be in the sixties or in the 
seventies. 

We may express the degree of unreliability or the degree 
of variation upon repetition in terms of the average change 
in score. This procedure has been used in many studies in 
the case of the I.Q. The average change on immediate 
repetition is about 5, meaning, of course, that approxi- 
mately half the changes are more than 5 and half are less 
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Tablb XXn. Meabubbs of the Variations in the LQ. on 
Bjbtbbting as Found in Several Typical Studies 


Author 

Num- 
ber of 
Cases 

Per- 
centage 
Differing 
10 Points 
or More 

Limits of Middle 
50 Per Cent 

Aver- 

age 

Change 

Coefficient 

of 

Correlation 
Between 
Two Tests 

Terman . . 

435 

.15 

-8.8to + «.7 

D 

.98 

Rueg and 
Colloton * 

187 

.12 

-2.Sto-h5.6 

■ 

.84 

Garrison • 

468 

.085 

1 

f-2to-f 4 
{ -8to-|-4 
i-3to-i-5 

5.4 

CO 

GO 

Rugg, L. S.< 

114 


- 1.2to4-1.9 

3.1 

.95 


1 Lewis M. Terman, The Intelligence <\f School Children^ Chapter IX. 

s Harold Rugg and Cecile Colloton, ** Constancy of the Stanford-Binet I.Q. as Shown by 
Retests/' Journal of EduciUional Psychology ^ XII (September, 1981), S15<-22. 

* S. C. Garrison, "Additional Retests by Means of the Stanford Revision of the Binet* 
Simon Tests." Journal of Edueaiional Psychology, XIII (May, 1928), 807-18. 

* L. S. Rugg, "Retests and the Constancy of the Journal (jf Educational Psychdogy, 
XVI (May, 1985), 841-18. 

than 5. The facts concerning the change in the I.Q. on 
repetition of the test are sufficiently well represented in 
Table XXII. The later studies have not altered the find- 
ings of these earlier ones. 

A further question now remains regarding the accuracy 
of prediction over a longer period of time. The general 
finding is that the correlation is lower and the prediction less 
accurate the longer the time interval between the tests. 

Thorndike,^ for example, has summarized the results of 
thirty-six correlations between first and second tests classi- 
fying them according to the time interval between the tests. 
He derives an equation for the relation between the cor- 
relation and the time interval, according to which the cor- 

^ Robert L. Thorndike, “The Effect of the Interval between Test and 
Retest on the Constancy of the Journal of Edueaiional Psychohgy, 
XXIV (October, 193S), 548-49. 
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felation for zero time interval is .889; for thirty months, 
.814 ; and for sixty months* .698. A similar drop in the cor- 
relation between successive tests was found by Brown*^ 
although the drop is not so pronounced. He finds that the 
average correlation for an interval of one year is .86 and for 
nine years, .78. The average change in points for one year 
is 5.36 and for nine years, 9.34. Similar results in regard to 
the correlation of successive tests were found by Lincoln* 
and Slocombe.* 

There seems to be some evidence that the I.Q.s of gifted 
children fluctuate even more widely over longer intervals of 
time than those of children of average or inferior ability. 
Nemzek,^ for example, gives the correlation for five groups 
of gifted children after one or two years’ interval. These 
correlations range from .53 to .73. Terman,® however, dis- 
agrees with this finding. He reports correlations ranging 
from .60 to .81 depending upon the method used in calcu- 
lating the correlation and asserts that this is about the same 
relation as found in other studies over an equal interval of 
time, six years. 

Although there is a considerable variation in the standing 
of individuals within the group after a longer interval of 
time, say one of five or six years, children do not usually 
shift from one extreme to the other. Children of the highly 

' Ralph R. Brown, “The Time Interval between Test and Re-Test in Its 
Relation to the Constancy of the Intelligence Quotient,*’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology t XXIV (February, 1933), 81-96. 

^ Edward A. Lincoln, “Stanford-Binet I.Q. Changes in the Harvard 
Growth Study,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XX (1936), 236-42. 

* C. S. Slocombe, “Why the I.Q. Is Not, and Cannot Be Constant,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XVIII (September, 1927), 421-28. 

* Claude L. Nemzek, “The Constancy of the I.Q.s of Gifted Children,** 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII (November, 1932), 607-10. 

* Barbara Stoddard Burks, Dortha Williams Jensen, and Lewis M. 
Terman, The Promise of Youth, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. HL 
Stanford University* California: Stanford University Press, 1930. 
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gifted group remain superior, and those who are very dull 
remain inferior. This is shown by a study of gifted children 
by Lorge and Hollingworth.^ These investigators followed 
up twenty-one children who had been tested at seven to 
nme years of age and were found to have I.Q.s of 140 or 
thereabouts. In college their records indicated that they 
were equal to about the seventy-fifth percentile. They 
were therefore doing superior work in a highly selected group. 

There is some evidence that even larger shifts may occur 
in the period of infancy or pre-school life. Wellman, ^ for 
example, has shown that children in the pre-school of the 
University of Iowa made large gains in I.Q. and that these 
gains persisted even to the college period. Skeels* has 
shown that foster children whose parentage would lead 
one to expect an average I.Q. of below 100 have, on the 
contrary, an average I.Q, of approximately 115. These 
studies, together with previous studies of foster children 
and more recent studies of twins, which will be referred to 
in the chapter on “The Interpretation of Mental Tests,” 
seem to indicate that a larger change in the I.Q. may be 
produced by influences in the earlier years than most psy- 
chologists have hitherto thought possible. This question is 
one which is still in the realm of controversy, but the pres- 
ent evidence is sufficient to indicate that prediction of the 

^ Irving Lbrge and Leta S. Hollingworth, “Adult Status of Highly 
Intelligent Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic PsychcJr 
ogyy XLIX (September, 1936), 21^26. 

* Beth L. Wellman, “Some New Bases for Interpretation of the I.Q.,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLI (September, 
1932), 116-26; “The Effect of Pre-School Attendance upon the I.Q.,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, I (December, 1932), 48-69; “Growth 
in Intelligence under Differing School Environments,” Journal of 
perimental Education, III (December, 1934), 59-83. 

* Harold M. Skeels, “ Mental Development of Children in Foster Homea,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLIX (September, 
1936), 91-106. 
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I.Q. in infancy or early life is much less certain than its pre- 
diction in later years. 

There are three possible explanations of the greater vari- 
ation in intellectual ability after a longer interval of time 
than after a shorter period. The first hypothesis is that 
the diffei*ence is not real but is due to the fact that there is 
less in common in the test for widely separated years than 
for adjacent years. This would be true for tests like the 
Binet scale but not to the same degree for tests in which 
the same kind of material is used throughout a wide range. 

The other two hypotheses rest upon the same general con- 
clusion that the change is real, but give a different explana- 
tion of its origin. The explanation advanced by Terman 
is that the change is due to a difference in the inherent 
growth rates of different children. The other explanation 
is that it is due to the effect of environment which is more 
favorable to some children than to others. 

Whatever the explanation may be the fact that accuracy 
of prediction is limited and becomes less over a longer 
period of time must be taken into account in the practical 
use of tests. 

To summarize, tests may be used for prediction if we 
make due allowance for the error of such prediction. Over 
a short interval of time the error of prediction is due to the 
unreliability of the test, with an average error of about five 
points in I.Q. Over a longer interval of time the accuracy 
of prediction becomes progressively less until the average 
error amounts to perhaps ten points in I.Q. The prediction 
of the later intellectual status of infants and pre-school 
children is much less certain than a prediction of the later 
status of children of school age. Prediction is progressively 
less accurate the younger the child is. This inaccuracy in 
the case of young children may be due to the inaccuracy of 
the test or to the fact that the test measures different forms 
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of development from those measured by the later tests* 
The later tests measure performances which are more nearly 
like those acquired in the school and in many occupational 
activities. That is, the tests may be more adequate measures 
of the abilities which we wish to predict. In addition to 
this, however, the child’s intellectual ability may have 
actually become more stable. If the environment affects 
the child’s intelligence we should expect early environment 
to be more effective than later environment. Once the 
child’s intellectual habits become fixed it may be more 
difficult to change them. These reasons may combine to 
make later prediction more accurate than early prediction. 

2. Individual differences 

The fact that extreme individual differences in mental 
capacity exist has, of course, appeared repeatedly during the 
course of our discussion. They were revealed, for example, 
in the distribution of the I.Q.s, in the chapter on the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet scale, and illustrations were given 
in the chapter on the tabulation of mental test scores. The 
magnitude of individual differences is so much a matter of 
common knowledge that it is hardly necessary to dwell upon 
its existence. We may give but one illustrative statement. 
According to Terman’s calculation of the percentage of 
children of various I.Q.s, we may calculate the number of 
those of twelve years of age whose general intelligence gives 
them a mental age a specified distance above or below 
twelve years. If we tested all twelve-year-old children we 
would find that 10 per cent of them had a mental capacity 
equal or inferior to that of the average child of ten years and 
two months. At the other end of the scale the brightest 
10 per cent of children would be found to have mental age 
equal or superior to that of the child of thirteen years and 
eleven months. In other words, 20 per cent of the chil- 
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dren would be either approximately two years inferior or two 
years superior to the average twelve-year-old child. The 
average of the upper tenth and the lower tenth would be 
separated from each other by a space of four years. In a 
school of one thousand children, two himdred would belong 
to one or the other of these two extreme groups. 

Our knowledge of differences in general intelligence is 
more complete than our knowledge of diflPerences of special 
intellectual capacities or in the non-intellectual traits, such 
as emotion, will, or moral character. Our methods of meas- 
uring general intelligence are also better developed than are 
our methods of measuring most of these other traits. Our 
knowledge is suflBcient, however, to indicate clearly that 
differences in the other traits are of sufficient importance to 
merit serious consideration. Where we cannot as yet meas- 
ure them accurately, we should estimate them to the best of 
our ability. 

Various particular intellectual capacities are to a consid- 
erable extent specialized. A pupil may have high general 
intelligence and yet may be poor in ability to do manual 
work, or may be very deficient in musical capacity. We 
cannot classify pupils in these subjects merely upon the 
basis of a general intelligence test. Furthermore, the pupil 
may be comparatively low in general intelligence and yet 
may have unusually high capacity in some specialized direc- 
tion. This high capacity may constitute the pupil’s chief 
educational and vocational opportunity. To overlook it and 
to fail to give the pupil the appropriate training would be a 
serious blunder on the part of the school. 

Again, traits of character, temperament, or will are im- 
portant factors in determining the pupil’s success in school 
or in life, and require both recognition and training. A 
pupil of very low intelligence cannot, by the exercise of any 
amount of resolution or energy, raise himself above a meda 
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ocre level of academic accomplishment, though he may do a 
much better grade of work than the average of his intelli- 
gence group. A person of high intelligence, on the other 
hand, may fail utterly in achievement because of an unstable 
emotional life and a poor adjustment to his social environ- 
ment. 

Besides these individual differences in mental traits, other 
differences frequently affect the pupil’s school work. His 
physical condition may impair his capacity for work. His 
home environment or his childhood associates may be either 
favorable or unfavorable to the development of intellectual 
interests and to consistent achievement. The rate of physi- 
cal growth probably has some bearing upon the child’s 
mental development, and upon his social attitudes. Just 
how important this factor is we do not know. It probably 
has some influence in determining the group with which a 
child can associate upon equal terms. 

S, Correlation between mental tests and other measures of 
capacity or achievement 

We have already seen that intelligence tests correlate 
fairly closely with one another, and that it is largely because 
of this that we judge them to measure general mental capac- 
ity or intelligence. Two general intelligence tests, if given 
to a class of fifty to one hundred pupils, usually give scores 
which correlate with one another from .70 to .80. This 
indicates that they are measuring something, and that this 
something is common to the two tests. 

The next question is, Does this something which is meas- 
ured by this test agree with what we ordinarily mean when 
we use the term brightness or intefligence? Does the test 
agree with our judgment of intelligence? In general, there 
is agreement, but we find great variation in the correlation 
between tests and the judgment of various individuals. 
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The judgments of some persons have very low correlationi 
and the judgments of others have comparatively high 
correlation. The correlation between teachers’ judgment 
and mental tests may run from as low as .30 to as high as 
.60, or even higher. Some persons have a clear idea about 
what is meant by general intelligence, and are good judges 
of it; other persons either have a vague idea, or are poor 
judges of individuals. On the whole, the tests, being more 
consistent, are to be relied upon more implicitly than are 
judgments. The variations which are found between the 
various cases in which mental tests are correlated with judg- 
ment may be explained in large part by the differences in 
the training or ability of the judges. 

When we come to the correlation between mental tests 
and educational achievement, the measures with which we 
are dealing are more objective. Several illustrations will 
serve to bring before us the typical facts. Correlations 
between individual mental tests and group tests with com- 
posites of educational achievement are reported by Gates.' 
It will be seen that mental age, as measured by the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet scale, correlates about as closely with 
achievement as do scores in the verbal group test. The non- 
verbal group tests, however, correlate less closely with 
achievement. This is perhaps due to the fact that school 
achievement is based more upon verbal than upon non- 
verbal type of performance. The very low correlations of 
the non-verbal test with achievement in the higher grades is 
probably due to the fact that only one group test was used 
in these grades, and that one a test which has shown uni- 
formly low correlation with school achievement. In gen- 
eral, we may say that the correlation of intelligence tests 

^ Arthur I. Gates, “The Correlations of Achievement in School Subjects 
with Intelligence Tests and Other Variables,” Journal of Educational 
Psycliology, XHI (March, April, and May, 1922). 129-39, 223-35, 277-85. 
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Tablb XXIU. The Correlation of Intelligence Tests 
AND School Achievement 


Gbadb 

— 

1 

2 

3 

Achievement 
with Mental 
Age 

(Stanford) 

Achievement 
with Verbal 
Group Tests 

Achievement 
with Non- 
verbal Group 
Tests 

I 

0.86 


0.30 

II 

0.44 

.... 

0.23 

Ill 

0.47 


0.22 

IV 

0.42 

0.54 

0.22 

V 

0.51 

0.49 

0.17 

VI 

0.67 

0.57 

0.29 

VII 

« • • • 

0.52 

0.08 

VIII 

— 

0.47 

-0.15 


with composite school achievement in the elementary 
school, as shown in this investigation, is in the neighbor- 
hood of .50. An illustration of the results of the application 
of tests in the high school may be found in a report by 
Proctor.^ Proctor found the correlation between the I.Q. 
and the composite of school marks to be .545. 

Something of the variation in the correlation found in 
different institutions by different investigators may be 
gathered from typical statistics from the college field. At 
Yale, Anderson applied the Army Alpha test to four hundred 
freshmen, and found the correlation between composite 
standing and the test to be .377. The correlations in Table 
XXIV are reported by a committee of the faculty of Stan- 
ford University under the chairmanship of Tennan.® 

Jordan, at the University of Arkansas, who gave the 
Army Alpha to 315 college students, reports a correlation 

^ W. M. Proctor, "The Use of Intelligence Tests in Educational Cmd* 
ance,'* School and Society, VIII (Oct. 19, 26, 1918), 473-78, 502-9. 

* L. M. Terman and Others, Report of Sub-Committee of Committee on 
Scholarship on Student Ability. Stanford University Press, 1923. 
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Table XXIV. The Correlation between Achievement 


IN College and Intelligence Tests 
Stanford University 

275 freshmen men, scholarship for three quarters. 54 

58 freshmen women, scholarship for three quarters 68 

677 freshmen men, scholarship for three quarters 49 

204 freshmen men, scholarship for six quarters 48 

80 freshmen women, scholarship for six quarters 67 

188 transfer men, scholarship for six quarters 42 

85 transfer women, scholarship for six quarters 49 

Columbia, 199 New Plan men, scholarship for 1 semester 60 

Columbia, 111 New Plan men, scholarship for 2 years 67 

Columbia, 122 Old Plan men, scholarship for 2 years 50 

Mills, 157 women, scholarship for 1 year 70 

Brown, 300 men, scholarship for 1 year (?) 60 

University of California, 278 men and women, scholarship for 1 year (?) .47 

Goucher College, 243 women, scholarship for 1 year (?) 60 

Trenton Normal School, women, scholarship for 1 semester 56 

University of Pittsburgh, 569, both sexes, scholarship for 1 semester. .51 


with college standing of .485. Wood reports a correlation 
between the Thorndike College Entrance Intelligence Ex- 
amination and the two-year scholarship score of .594. He 
reports that the Thorndike examination correlates with 
points earned by 106 students .454. Colvin reports that in 
the case of three hundred students in Brown University the 
correlation between the Colvin test and college grades was 
.60. 

These correlations are typical. The correlation between 
intelligence tests and composite standing of the pupils may 
be said, then, to lie usually between .40 and .60. Probably, 
in the majority of cases the correlation will be found to be in 
the neighborhood of .50, but under very favorable conditions 
it may be somewhat above this. 

The practical meaning of this correlation is that it enables 
U8 with a moderate degree of accuracy to predict the grade 
of work which a student will do in school or college. Two 
questions confront us in an attempt to evaluate and apply 
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this fact. In the first place, how does the accuracy of pre* 
diction or the closeness of correlation of intelligence tests 
compare with the predictive value or the correlation of 
previous school work? Consider first the correlation be- 
tween average standing in high school and in college. The 
correlations which have been reported vary considerably. 
Wood reports, in three cases, a correlation between second- 
ary school marks and college scores of .262, .331, and .15.^ 
Thorndike, 2 in an early study, reports correlation between 
college entrance examinations and marks in the four college 
years of .62, .50, .47 and .25 respectively. Dearborn, in his 
Wisconsin study, reports a correlation of .80.® The very 
low correlations reported by Wood are probably due to the 
variation in the marking standards of different institutions. 
They would be very much raised if allowance were made for 
these variations, or if a common standard were used. The 
very high correlation by Dearborn is difficult to explain. 
It probably is not typical, however. We may assume about 
.50 as a typical correlation between high-school standing 
and college standing under favorable circumstances. This 
means that standing in high school has about the same 
predictive value for college standing as have intelligence 
tests. 

The second question to be raised is, How are these corre- 
lations to be interpreted? The pupil’s standing in the in- 
telligence test and in school or college work may differ for 
two causes. In the first place, the two may depend upon 
different capacities. In the second place, the inaccuracy 
of the two measures may reduce the correlation between 

’ Ben D. Wood, Measurement in Higher Education, pp. 85-86. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1923. 

^ Edward L. Thorndike, **An Empirical Study of College Entrance 
Examinations," Science, XXIIl (June 1, 1906), 839-45. 

* W. F. Dearborn, Rdative Standing of PwpUs in the High School and 
in ike University, p. 21. University of Wisconsin Bulletin No. 812. 1909. 
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them. We have already seen that the correlation between 
two intelligence tests, which presumably measure about the 
same ability, is between .70 and .80, rarely going beyond the 
second figure. This represents roughly the correlation we 
get when inaccuracy is the chief disturbing factor. A com- 
parable figure for school marks may be found in the correla- 
tion between the grades of students in the freshman year and 
the sophomore year in college. This correlation is reported 
by Wood to be *72^ From this it appears that the composite 
of a year’s marks, at least at the college level, and presum- 
ably at the high-school level, is almost as accurate as intelli- 
gence test scores. If intelligence tests and marks measure 
exactly the same thing, then, we should expect them to cor- 
relate with one another about as closely as the marks of one 
year correlate with the marks of another, or as one intelli- 
gence test correlates with another, namely, between .70 and 
.80. When correlations are lower than this, we may con- 
clude that the marks and the tests measure somewhat 
different capacities. Marks, for example, depend not only 
on intelligence, but also upon previous training, industry, 
and interest. The lower correlation between the high-school 
and college marks than between marks of two college years 
may be ascribed either to the fact that high-school work and 
college work, being of a somewhat different character, de- 
mand somewhat different abilities, or to the fact that the 
marking standards of different institutions vary so largely 
that there is larger error in comparing them than in compar- 
ing the marks of different courses in the same institution. 
Entrance examinations, it may be noted in passing, have 
about the same correlation with college grades as does the 
intelligence examination. 

In order that we may have before us in somewhat more 
concrete form than is represented by the correlation co- 

^ Ben D. Wood, op. ed., p. 18S. 
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efficients the relationships between the intelligence test 
score^ the marks on entrance examinations, and the average 
mark of previous school work on the one hand, with stand- 
ing in college on the other, three correlation tables are pre- 
sented. The illustrations are selected from high-school and 
college work, because our data for this level are more com- 
plete than for the earlier grades. The relationship is similar, 
however, to the relationship between standing in the ele- 
mentary school and in the high school.^ The entries of 
these correlation tables represent percentages rather than 
numbers of cases. They are so arranged that each column 
and each row add up to 100 per cent. The tables are to be 
interpreted thus: In the case of Table XXV A, 49 per 
cent of the pupils who are in the lowest quarter of the class 
in their standing in the intelligence test, represented by the 
first column to the left, are also in the lowest quarter in their 
standing in college, represented by the horizontal row at the 
bottom. By running up the first column on the left, we find 
that 38 per cent who are in the lowest quarter of the intelli- 
gence test are in the second quarter in their college stand- 
ing, 10 per cent are in the third quarter, and 2 per cent are 
in the top quarter. The percentages in the squares along 
the diagonal from the lower left to the upper right-hand 
comer represent students who stand in the same quarter 
according to the tests and to their college marks. 

Suppose, now, we were to use the intelligence test as a 
means of prediction and of classifying the students into 
sections. If four sections were formed, from 31 per cent to 
57 per cent of each group would be properly placed as judged 
by their marks, from 18 per cent to 38 per cent of each group 
would be in a section one removed from their proper place, 
from 6 per cent to 16 per cent would be in sections two re- 

' Cf. on this point John Addison Clement, Standardization of the Schools of 
Kansas, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 191S. 
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moved, and from 2 per cent to 8 per cent would be in sections 
three removed from the correct one. The correlation of .50, 
which was found in this instance, represents the degree of 
accuracy in prediction and in classification shown in this 
table, when the classification is made into four groups. If 
classification were made into three groups, the accuracy 
would be somewhat higher. This gives us an idea of the 
practical value of the intelligence test and of other means of 
predicting the pupil’s standing and of classifying him. 

The criterion which is here used is accuracy of prediction, 
but accuracy of prediction is not the only criterion to use. 
The intelligence test, by measuring somewhat different 
capacities from those which are measured by school marks, 
may give us a partial basis for analyzing and explaining a 
pupil’s achievement or failure. 

If the mental test measures one or more factors in edu- 
cational achievement, and if the previous attainment of the 
student represents another factor or group of factors, we 
might expect a combination of these two measures to give 
a more accurate prediction than either one alone. There 
seems to be some evidence that this is the case. A number 
of studies have been made, for example, in which the several 
factors are represented in a regression equation, with the 
prediction made on the basis of this equation. An example 
of these studies is the one made by Blair.^ The accuracy of 
prediction of the intelligence test alone is represented by 
correlation of .491 with the average of first-year grades in 
college, with previous attainment by correlation of .681 
(numerical grades) and .599 (letter grades), and a combina- 
tion of the two by correlation of .667 (numerical grades) and 
.641 (letter grades). This does not mean that regression 

^ John Lewis Blair, ** Significant Factors in the Prediction of the Success 
of College Freshmen.'* Unpublished Doctor's thesis. University cl 
Chicago, 1931. 
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equations should be used under ordinary school conditions 
in making predictions. It does mean, however, that both 
factors should be taken into account. 

The value of mental teds as measures of particular factors 
in achievement 

There is evidence that intelligence tests measure certain 
components of the abilities required in school work more 
than they do other components. This has been shown by 
analyses of the causes of failure of students. In many cases 
it is found that the failure is not caused by lack of intellec- 
tual ability but by other deficiencies. In such cases the in- 
telligence test enables us to determine whether or not the 
failure is due to intelligence deficiency or whether it is neces- 
sary to look to some other cause. Statistical evidence that 
the intelligence score is a measure of only one of the various 
components required in school achievement is found in a 
study by Pressey, which may be taken as an example.^ 
Pressey studied 116 junior-high-school students with the 
purpose of finding out the factors in their school success. 
His method was to have the students rated by the teachers 
on health, school attitude and preparation, and intellectual 
ability, and then to correlate these various ratings with 
marks. A significant finding was the partial correlation be- 
tween marks and ability, on the one hand, and between 
marks and school attitude, on the other hand. The partial 
correlation of ability with marks was .49, and of school atti- 
tude and marks was .43. This means that if the pupils were 
all equal in school attitude marks would correlate with abil- 
ity to the extent of .49. If they were all equal in ability, 

* S. L. Pressey, “An Attempt to Measure the Comparative Importance 
of General Intelligence and Certain Character Traits in Contributing to 
Success in School,*’ EUmentary School Journal^ XXI (November, 1920), 
220 - 29 . 
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marks would correlate with school attitude to the extent of 
.48. In other words, ability makes a contribution to school 
achievement independent of attitude, and attitude makes a 
contribution which is independent of ability. It is desirable 
to have a separate measure of each of them, in order that we 
may analyze a pupiFs performance and determine what 
contributes to his achievement or success. Intelligence 
tests are important, then, because they help make this 
analysis possible. 

If factors of personality in addition to ability are impor- 
tant determinants of the pupil’s attainment in school we 
might suppose that personality tests could be used to sup- 
plement the tests of ability as a basis for predicting the 
child’s attainment. Such, however, is not yet the case, 
whatever may be the future application of tests of person- 
ality. These tests, at the present time, help us to analyze 
the attitudes and emotional stability of individual children 
and, in many cases, to discover facts which are useful in 
assisting them to attain greater emotional poise and better 
adjustment to their social environment. In other words, 
the tests are of diagnostic and therapeutic value but are not 
of value as a basis for the routine administration of the 
pupils. Whether they ever can be used in this way may be 
a question. At any rate, they are not suitable for such use 
at the present time. 

5. The relation of intelligence or ability to conduct 

Soon after the introduction of the Binet scale in the 
United States, intelligence tests came to be used as part 
of the basis for the interpretation of the conduct of delin- 
quents. A person convicted of committing an offense 
would be given an intelligence test in order to determine the 
degree of his responsibility. The intelligence test score 
was commonly given in terms of mental age and th^ indi- 
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vidual’s responsibility was estimated to correspond to that 
of the average child of corresponding mental age. Intelli- 
gence was thus assumed to have a dose relation to conduct 
and to responsibility for conduct. 

The principle involved in this interpretation of court 
cases was extended by many to cover the whole range of 
mental ability in its relation to conduct. For example, 
intelligence was conceived of as the ability to forecast the 
consequences of behavior and this ability to forecast the 
consequences was regarded as the chief basis for the control 
of behavior. Hence, intelligence was inferred to be the 
largest factor in behavior and to be a reliable basis for pre- 
diction of behavior. 

This belief in the close relation between intelligence and 
behavior was apparently confirmed by statistical studies 
which indicated, first, that delinquents have a lower average 
intelligence than children who are not delinquent or adults 
who are not delinquent, and, second, that there is a larger 
percentage of delinquents among those of low intelligence 
than among those of normal or superior intelligence. These 
conclusions were based upon the estimate of intelligence by 
means of the Binet scale. 

This conclusion was brought into question by two lines 
of investigation. The first consisted in a comparison of the 
intelligence of delinquents with children of the same social 
or economic class. It is known that delinquents, at least 
those who are committed to institutions, come more largely 
from poor districts, such as slum areas, than from good dis- 
tricts. It has also been established that the average intelli- 
gence of the inhabitants of poor districts is much lower than 
that of those of good districts. If, now, we compare the 
intelligence of delinquents with that of children from the 
poor districts we find that it is not inferior to the average. 

The second line of study was to compare the intelligence 
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of adult prisoners with the intelligence of unselected groups 
of men as represented by the recruits of the Army. When 
this was done by means of the Army Alpha, it was found 
that the average intelligence of prisoners was not lower than 
that of the population as a whole. It was found, however, 
that the kind of crime committed was related to the intelli- 
gence of the person committing the crime. For example, 
crimes of violence are more commonly committed by per- 
sons of low intelligence, whereas crimes against property, 
such as embezzlement and forgery, are more often com- 
mitted by those of high intellectual ability. These investi- 
gations appear to indicate that the relation between intel- 
lectual ability and conduct is not of the simple and direct 
sort it was once thought to be. 

The relation between intelligence and conduct is an 
involved one. Conduct does, to be sure, depend in part 
upon the foresight of its consequences. A clear knowledge 
of the consequences of one’s acts, however, is difficult to 
obtain. Many errors may be made in forecasting the con- 
sequences and large difference of opinion may exist regard- 
ing it. Furthermore, the consequences are not invariable 
but are subject to a variety of factors. It is common, there- 
fore, for an individual to believe that he can escape the 
consequences which commonly follow a given set of ac- 
tions. That is, he believes that he may be an exception to 
the rule. 

It is necessary to recognize also that conduct is deter- 
mined by desires, primarily, and that the estimation of con- 
sequences is largely in terms of the expectation of the satis- 
faction of desires. Our judgments are notoriously influ- 
enced by our desires, an observation true of the intelligent 
as well as of the stupid person. The strength of desires and 
the extent to which they are satisfied by legitimate means 
are therefore important factors in conduct 
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Again, an undue emphasis upon intelligenoe as a factor 
in conduct leaves out of account the influence of the social 
group and of the customs, mores, or standards of the group 
upon the conduct of the individual. These standards are 
impressed upon the individual from his early years and 
become incorporated into habits which constitute a strong 
controlling force in conduct. The factors in conduct, then, 
are complex, and intelligence is only one of them. It is 
probably a more important factor in the case of feeble- 
minded individuals than it is in persons of normal or superior 
intelligence. ^ 

The relation of intelligence to conduct is pertinent in the 
interpretation and control of the child’s behavior in school 
as well as of the individual’s behavior in society at large. 
The relation of intelligence to school behavior is probably 
more an indirect than a direct one. It is, of course, a large 
and perhaps the chief factor in the child’s general school 
achievement. If the child’s intelligence is not suflSciently 
taken into account in studying the tasks he is asked to per- 
form he may resort to misbehavior to relieve the emotional 
conflict which ensues. The misconduct which thus arises 
out of maladjustment between the child’s ability and his 
tasks may be removed by setting tasks which are in con- 
formity to his ability. Intelligence tests, therefore, are not 
by themselves either the means of predicting conduct or of 
interpreting it. Taken in conjunction with other facts, 
however, they may be useful for these purposes. 

Nothing that has been said should be construed to mean 
that character education has no intellectual content or 
basis. It implies only that individual differences in intel- 
lectual ability are not the main factor in differences in 
conduct. It does not imply that the conduct of an indi- 
vidual does not depend in large measure upon his concep- 
tions of what good conduct should be or upon his under- 
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standing of the relation between himself and other persons* 
While the possession of such understanding does not guar- 
antee that a person will act in accordance with it, since con- 
duct is dependent upon emotional factors and other factors 
in the situation, nevertheless a person cannot well act ap- 
propriately in a given situation unless he has an adequate 
conception of its meaning. The improvement of conduct, 
then, depends upon the improvement of understanding, 
and the gaining of correct understanding is the first step in 
the development of conduct which is adequate to the 
situation. 

The question may be raised as to the relation of other 
characteristics than the intellectual to conduct and the 
relation of scores on personality tests to behavior. As in 
the case of the relation of intelligence to conduct, a common 
early misconception concerning the relation of constitu- 
tional personality to conduct may be ruled out. This is 
bhe notion that there exist certain persons who lack a funda- 
mental moral sense and who are therefore incapable of 
moral judgment and of conduct in conformity to it. It has 
been believed by some criminologists and psychologists that 
certain persons are moral imbeciles, that is, lack capacity to 
make moral distinctions. This opinion has been generally 
abandoned. It is an oversimplified way of explaining the 
differences in conduct. There may be a relation between 
natural temperament and conduct but if there is it is an 
indirect and complex one as in the case of the relation of 
intelligence to conduct. 

Differences in temperament probably exist, but they 
affect conduct only because they affect the way one reacts 
toward particular persons or in particular situations. They 
may thus be the occasion of conflict between persons which 
creates problems of conduct. They do not, however, pre- 
determine that a person shall act in a particular way in a 
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given situation. Furthermore, they do not bring about 
conduct of a certain general sort but only influence conduct 
in particular cases. We cannot then say, in general, that a 
given temperament predisposes to good conduct and 
another to bad conduct. The result is entirely a matter 
of adjustment to particular situations. It is true that a 
given kind of situation involving a problem between a given 
person and another may arise frequently enough to lead to 
an undesirable habit of conduct in the individual con- 
cerned. The resulting habit, however, is a function of the 
recurring situation as much as of the constitutional nature 
of the individual. 

Because there is no such thing as general moral or im- 
moral constitution there is no such thing as a test of general 
moral or immoral constitution. Some tests have a bearing 
upon the interpretation of the conduct of individuals and 
may be used helpfully to make, such interpretation. There 
exist, in the first place, as indicated in the chapter on “Tests 
of Personality Traits,'* tests of specific conduct forms, as 
tests of honesty in particular situations. These may be 
used to make a record of the individual's behavior but they 
should not be interpreted as measures of general traits. 
Again, there are tests of neurotic disposition, and of other 
characteristics of personality which may reveal facts about 
the person useful in interpreting his conduct in given situ- 
ations. The tests are useful in giving information about 
the individual which may be used in the interpretation of 
his conduct, but they always require interpretation in the 
light of the entire situation. They cannot be taken simply 
as measures of moral or immoral disposition. No such 
tests exist. 

The interpretation of tests with respect to conduct, 
therefore, is a somewhat less direct and more complex mat- 
ter than is the interpretation of tests of ability. For this 
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reason they are not subject to the same routine use as are 
ability tests. For the present, at least, they will be used 
mainly by clinical workers who have been trained to analyze 
the behavior of individuals and to interpret it in the light 
of their life history, home background, ability, and per* 
sonality. 



Chapter XIV 

THE EDUCATIONAL USES OF TESTS 

1. The general intelligence level and its relation to achievement 

In Chapter XIII were considered the basic facts which should 
guide the application and use of mental tests in the school. 
In this chapter will be taken up the various aspects of the 
school program for which mental tests can be helpfully used. 
Mental tests are helpful in dealing with students both as 
individuals and as members of a group. In dealing with the 
individual pupils tests are useful in answering such ques- 
tions as, when is the right time for the child to enter school; 
how may a pupil be kept in best adjustment to his work; 
and how may students best be selected for college or pro- 
fessional school. In dealing with the pupils as a group, the 
administrator is faced with the need of a sound basis for 
classifying them into ability groups, in selecting those who 
should be put into special classes, and in setting up sound 
standards for a guidance program. The problem of homo- 
geneous grouping hinges on the answer to the question of the 
relation of the I.Q. and school achievement. It is with these 
questions that this chapter will deal. 

While not very much use has been made of the fact, we 
have clear evidence that there are noticeable differences 
between communities in the average standing of their chil- 
dren in intelligence tests. We may cite merely one example 
reported by Pintner.^ Pintner gives the comparative rating 
of the children in a town in Ohio and one in Kansas. The 
median mental index of the children in the Ohio town is 40, 
which is ten below normal, while the median index of the 
Kansas children is 51, which is one above normal. Similar 
^ Rudolf Pintner, InUUigenoe Testing^ p* 
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marked differences have been found between rural childr^ 
as a group and city children as a group, and also between 
children in one section of a dty and in another section of the 
same city. Such differences as these may be due partly to 
native or inborn differences in capacity, and partly to dif- 
ferences in early training, but in any case they represent 
differences in present capacity to do school work. They 
are therefore significant because they constitute one basis 
for the interpretation of the achievement of the children. 

The use of the average intelligence of the children of a 
community to interpret the results of achievement tests 
may be illustrated by an example. In a certain state the 
children of a group of cities were given an intelligence test 
and also the Woody Arithmetic Test. We have the scores 
of the children in comparison with the norms in both the in- 
telligence and the arithmetic tests. The facts are given in 
Table XXVL 


Tabls XXVI« The Scores of Children in a Group of Cities 
IN AN Intelligence Test, Compared with the Norms 


School Grade 

Ill 

IV 

B 



VI 

VII 

Scores 

38 

58 


02 

lOS 

Norm 

40 

60 

H 

96 

no 

Difference 

-2 


B 

-4 



The Scores of the Same Children in the Woody Apjthmetic 
Test, Compared with the Norms 


School Grade 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Scores 

9.4 

12.4 

14.4 

15.2 

15.9 

Norms 

9.7 


15.5 

17.8 

18.5 

Difference 

-.3 

B 

BB 

-2.6 

-2.6 
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It is apparent from an inspection of the table that the chil- 
dren in these cities make scores upon the intelligence tests 
<mly slightly lower than the norm, though in the sixth and 
seventh grades the inferiority is slightly greater than in the 
third to the fifth grade. In the arithmetic test, the scores 
are practically equal to the norm in the third and fourth 
grades, but become inferior in the fifth grade and markedly 
inferior in the sixth and seventh grades. The proportional 
inferiority in the arithmetic test in the upper two grades is 
much greater than the inferiority in the intelligence tests. 
We may therefore conclude that the teaching in these upper 
two grades is less efiScient than in the lower grades, or that 
there is less emphasis given to the subject, or that some other 
circumstance operates to lower the children’s achievement 
below what we should expect it to be. Comparisons of this 
sort may be used to locate the spot in the school system 
which needs special supervisory attention. 

It has become commonplace in the reports of school sur- 
veys to point out variations among schools, and among 
classes within the schools, in the achievement of children. 
Similar variations may also be found in the average intelli- 
gence rating of schools or of classes. It is not necessary to 
give illustrations, since the principle is similar to the one 
brought out in the preceding paragraph. It is quite evident 
that when variations in the achievements of children of a 
school or class are found, it will be very helpful in interpret- 
ing the causes of such variation to know the intelligence 
rating of the specified group. While there is danger in 
attempting to determine with too much exactness what the 
achievement of a group of children should be from their in- 
telligence scores, nevertheless, gross differences can readily 
be interpreted by help of them. 

It is possible by means of intelligence tests to secure facts 
which are of assistance to the principal, the supervisor, or 
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the superintendent in judging the work of individual teach- 
ers. Besides using the test scores to interpret the achieve^ 
ment of the pupils under a teacher’s care, they may be used 
to estimate the accuracy of the teacher’s judgment of the 
abilities of pupils and to gain light upon the basis of the 
teacher’s marks. The teacher’s success in handling pupils 
will depend to a considerable extent upon how accurately 
she judges their ability. We have seen that different teach- 
ers vary considerably in the accuracy of their judgment. 
To overestimate the capacity of a pupil will result in apply- 
ing undue pressure to him; to underestimate the ability of 
the pupil, on the other hand, may result in the failure to 
stimulate him to as good work as he can do. 

S, Administrative use of mental tests in dealing with 
individual pupils 

Enough has been said to indicate that the score on a 
mental test is rarely if ever to be taken as the sole basis for 
a decision regarding the pupil. Responsible psychologists 
and educators usually emphasize the fact that mental tests 
are only one means of judging the pupil. Dickson gives the 
following list of items as necessary in order to deal with a 
pupil intelligently:^ (1) chronological age, (2) mental age, 
(3) intelligence quotient, (4) grade, (5) accomplishment in 
school work, (6) application or industry, (7) health, (8) home 
environment, (9) nationality and language difficulty, (10) 
special or unusual conditions bearing upon school success. 
The treatment of the individual pupil is always a complex 
problem. Mental tests furnish valuable aid to the solution 
of this problem, but they must always be interpreted in the 
light of all the facts which can be gathered about the pupil. 

Keeping this principle in mind, we may now list the vari- 

^ Virgil E. Dickson, Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher, p. 99. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1926. 
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ous ways in which mental tests may be used in the adminis- 
tration of the individual pupil. 

S. Mental testa as an aid in the determination of (he right (me 
to enter school 

It is a well-established fact that when pupils enter school 
at the age of six, they are very differently equipped to do 
successfully the work of the first grade. Out of 76 children 
who were tested in the kindergarten by Dickson, £4 or 31.6 
per cent failed to make normal progress during the subse- 
quent two years,^ Of 95 children who were tested in the low 
first grade, 45, or 47.4 per cent, failed of normal progress 
during the next two years. Of 90 children in the second half 
of the first year who were similarly tested, 60, or 66.7 per 
cent, failed in normal progress. Of these £61 children, 
however, only three of those who had an I.Q. above 110 in 
the test failed to make normal progress. Of the entire 1£9 
who failed of promotion at least once, 84 had an I.Q. below 
90, and only S£ had an l.Q. between 90 and 109. When it is 
remembered that only £0 per cent of children in general 
have an l.Q. below 90, the preF>onderance of the retarded 
children in this group is very significant. 

Superintendent Saam, of Council Bluffs, made an experi- 
ment in which children were promoted from kindergarten 
to the first grade on the basis of their intelligence quotients.* 
The results of the experiment are reported in the following 
words; 

In an attempt to check up young children who are promoted 
into the first grade upon the basis of their high quotient, an oral 


^ Virgil £. Dickson, The Uee of Mental Tests in School Administration. 
Board of Education Monographs, No. 4. Berkeley, California: Board of 
Education, 1922. 

* Theodore Saam, ** Intelligence Testing as an Aid to Supervision,” 
Elementary School Journal^ XX (September, 1919), 2S-S2. 
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reading test similar to the Gray Oral Beading Test was given by 
the primary supervisor in January, 1919, to eveiy child who had 
entered the first grade in September, 1918. There were 408 
students tested. Of the 408, 128, or SI per cent were rated as 
superior readers in this test. Of these 408, S5 had been promote 
to the first grade at five years of age, because they had a quotient 
of 115, or over. Of the 85 students with a quotient of 115, or over, 
22 or 63 per cent were rated as superior. If conclusions could be 
drawn from this one test, it would be safe to assume that children 
five years old with quotients of 115 or over would do the first-grade 
work better than the unselected six or seven-year-old children. 

It is evident that the bright younger children are capable 
of doing the work of the first grade even better than the 
average six-year-old child. It is further evident that the 
dull older children are incapable of doing successfully the 
work of the first grade or two as the grades are now consti- 
tuted. Should the bright child be accelerated by being put 
ahead of those his own age in school, and the dull child be 
retarded, or should all the children of the same age be al- 
lowed to enter school together, and then the work be differ- 
entiated according to their capacity? 

This brings us to the question whether it is better to ad- 
vance children of different capacities through the school or 
through the curriculum at different rates of speed, or 
whether it is better to attempt to enrich the curriculum for 
the bright children, and give a simplified curriculum to the 
dull children, but carry them through it at the same rate. 
This is not the place for an exhaustive discussion of this 
administrative problem. We shall recur to the problem 
and attempt briefly to sum up the considerations for the 
two types of treatment. 

It is evident from this and many other studies that chil- 
dren of school age vary greatly in their ability to do the 
work of the first grade. It is also clear that tests given 
upon entrance to school enable us with fair accuracy to 
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predict which children will do the work of the first grade 
according to ordinary expectancy and which ones will not. 
A test which has been found useful for this purpose is the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test listed in the chapter, “Survey 
of Point Scales.'* 

After the abilities of children have been determined, 
however, it is not entirely certain what adjustment should 
be made to the differences which are found. A method 
which has been suggested is to allow brighter children to 
enter the work of the first grade at an earlier age than 
usual and to hold back the duller children until a later 
age. This method involves keeping the requirements at a 
constant pitch and varying the time at which children 
encounter these requirements. Another method is to 
allow all children to begin at the same age but to vary the 
requirements for those of different abilities. A disadvantage 
of the first method is that it gives the children who have 
less learning ability a shorter time in which to do the work 
of the school than is afforded the brighter children. This 
consideration would seem to dictate the practice of per- 
mitting the slower children to enter school at least as early 
as the brighter children and to adapt the difficulty of the 
work to their ability. 

jt. Classification into ability groups 

One method of treating children of different degrees of 
ability at the beginning of their school career, as has already 
been said, would be to allow them to enter when they have 
reached a given mental age. The assumption underlying 
this procedure is that children who are equal in mental age 
are able to do the same character and quality of school work. 
This procedure would be the first step in the classification of 
pupils according to mental age. This classification might 
conceivably begin at the first grade and be carried forward 
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throughout all the grades, and the proposal has been made 
that this be done. 

There are several difficulties with this classification by 
mental age, which we may call vertical classification, since 
it involves placing the children at a given point in the scale 
of mental development. 

There is first the practical difficulty that pupils do not, as 
a matter of fact, enter school at the same mental age. They 
enter at the same chronological age of six, and it is not likely 
that any wholesale modification of this practice will be 
adopted in the near future. Some pupils, then, start with 
a handicap, others with an advantage, and it is not possible 
to bridge the gap between them. 

This one fact alone seems to make necessary a horizontal 
classification of pupils according to their intelligence. This 
horizontal classification is based upon the intelligence quo- 
tient or some other measure of relative brightness, rather 
than upon mental age. It means dividing pupils in the 
first grade, or in succeeding grades, into groups. This pro- 
cedure is illustrated by organizing three groups of pupils, one 
containing the bright pupils, another the average pupils, and 
a third the slow pupils. 

The second and more fundamental reason why classifica- 
tion on the basis of the mental age may not be satisfactory is 
that, even if we should start pupils together in the first grade 
who have the same mental age, they would not remain equal 
in mental age. We saw in the chapter on mental develop- 
ment that, if we accept the ratings which are obtained with 
the Binet scale, children of the same mental age exhibit a 
wider spread in chronological age as they grow older. Chil- 
dren of high I.Q. gain more rapidly in mental age than 
average children, and children of low I.Q. gain less rapidly. 
Group tests indicate much less divergence in curves of 
mental age than the Binet scale, but they indicate that 
there is some divergence. 
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The third objection is that a merely vertical dassification 
^aces together in the same group children of rather widely 
divergent chronological ages and stages of physiological and 
social development. A difference in chronological age of 
two years at entrance to school would be represented by 
a still greater difference after the children have been in 
school six years. It is generally agreed that a wide di- 
vergence in ages of children in the same grade is disadvan- 
tageous. 

A fourth objection has already been referred to, namely, 
that deferring the entrance of the duller children into 
school gives them less time to learn, whereas they need 
more time. 

The horizontal classification of children into groups of 
similar ability may be begun in the first grade, and con- 
tinued throughout the child’s schooling, or it may be begun 
at some later period. Such grouping has been most com^ 
monly carried out in the high school. It has recently been 
tried out, however, in the lower grades of the elementary 
school. Probably the most extensive experiment of group- 
ing at this level is the one in Detroit.^ 

Homogeneous grouping may be used to provide oppor- 
tunity for proceeding at different rates of progress, op 
to provide enrichment for the bright pupils and a simpli- 
fied curriculum for the slow ones. Segregation is a gen- 
eral administrative device which provides the opportu- 
nity for various sorts of adjustments in curriculum and 
method. 

The differentiation which consists in taking the brighter 
group through the curriculum more rapidly than the back- 
ward group needs no explanation. It represents a type of 

^ Charles S. Berry, **The Classification by Tests of Intelligence of Ten 
Thousand First-Grade Pupils,'* Journal of Educational Research, VI 
(October, 1922), 185>203, 
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acceleration which does not have the disadvantages attend- 
ant on skipping grades. It gives the bright child more diffi- 
cult work than is encountered by children of less ability. 
It also brings the gifted child to the threshold of high schod 
and college sooner than has been the accepted age.^ 

Many, perhaps most, educators and psychologists con- 
sider a qualitative adjustment preferable to this quantita- 
tive one. Instead of varying the rate of advancement they 
consider it better to enrich the course of study for the gifted 
child. This would seem to imply a corresponding impover- 
ishment of the curriculum for the backward child. It may 
be that an advantageous qualitative differentiation can be 
made. For the most part, however, the adjustments which 
have actually been made consist largely in giving the bright 
child the sort of work which is part of the regular course of 
study for a later grade. When it is not this it is often an 
improvement in method which would be suitable for chil- 
dren of all degrees of ability. It is worth while, in spite of 
the comparative lack of success up to the present, to in- 
vestigate further the possibility of making genuinely quali- 
tative adjustments. 

The acceleration of the gifted child so that he enters high 
school and college early is often objected to on the ground of 
possible harm to the youth from associating at that level 
with those who are more mature. There is probably danger 
of maladjustment if the youth enters high school or college 
too young. Possibly two years below the usual age is the 
limit of safety in the ordinary case. But we must remember 
that there is a variation of as much as three or four years in 
physiological maturity, and also that intellectual equality 
constitutes part of the basis of association on a common 

^ For a fuller discussion of this method of adjustment see Frank N. FVee* 
mwTi, **The Treatment of the Gifted Child in the Light of the Scientific 
Evidence,’* EUmmUary School Journal^ XXIV (May, 1924), 952-61. 
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footing. If the gifted child can be accelerated two years or 
so without suffering social maladjustment it is a decided 
advantage, for it is such children who are proper candidates 
for professional training, and the reduction of age of entrance 
upon the professions would be very beneficial. 

The use of ability grouping as a mode of adjustment to 
individual differences has been and is still widely debated. 
The matter is discussed at length in the Thirty-fifth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, entitled, The Grouping of Pupils.^ The chief ob- 
jections are that, first, the basis of classification is not 
sufficiently accurate; second, that classification in one 
subject or field of work is not the same as that in other sub- 
jects; third, that there is too much of a dead level of ability, 
particularly in the lower group, and that it is difficult to 
handle the lower group; and, fourth, that it is undemocratic 
or that it induces an attitude of undue complacency in the 
bright children and discouragement in the dull children. It 
will be seen that there is some contradiction in these objec- 
tions. The opinion is held, on the one hand, that there is 
not sufficient homogeneity in so-called homogeneous groups 
and not sufficient distinction between the groups and, on 
the other hand, that the distinction between the groups is 
too great and that there is too much dead level of ability 
within each group. It would appear that* these objections 
cancel each other. So far as the effect on the personality of 
children is concerned, experience does not seem to indicate 
that it is serious. Furthermore, the contrast in ability of 
children seems to be more evident when those of wide 
ranges of ability are placed together than when they are 
placed in more or less homogeneous groups. We cannot 

* The Orouping of PupUs, Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part L Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co« 1936. 
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prevent children from recognizing difFerences in ability. 
It appears to be better to adjust to them than to disregard 
them. 

It may be a question, however, whether homogeneous 
grouping is the best mode of adjustment. This question is 
particularly pertinent when corresponding modifications are 
not made in the content of the curriculum or in the demands 
upon the children of the various degrees of ability. If, for 
example, dull children are held to the same standard, the 
bright children will still mark time and the dull children 
will still be working at a disadvantage. The attempt to 
carry the dull children through the regular course will be a 
difficult and heartbreaking task. It seems necessary, there- 
fore, to make a differentiation in requirements as well as to 
classify pupils according to ability. 

If this differentiation in requirements is made, another 
mode of adjustment to individual differences may be better 
than routine homogeneous grouping. Such a plan has been 
in operation for some years in the mathematics departments 
of a number of high schools. After using homogeneous 
grouping for a number of years the difficulties which have 
been mentioned were recognized. Homogeneous grouping 
was then given up and an adjustment to individual differ- 
ences was effected by making special provision for pupils at 
both ends of the scale of ability. The duller pupils were 
encouraged to take a course in which the practical applica- 
tions of mathematics were stressed, such as general math- 
ematics or useful mathematics, and the technical aspects of 
algebra and geometry were not included. The gifted 
pupils, on the other hand, who showed promise of high 
attainment and who might be expected to use mathematics 
in their professional careers as engineers or scientists, were 
permitted to enter upon the usual sophomore course in 
algebra in their freshman year. In this way an adjustment 
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was made to individual differences without a radical 
modification m the curriculum requirements. Similar ad- 
justments may be made in this or other subjects to meet 
local requirements. 

Another type of reorganization which is made for the 
purpose of adjusting the work of the school to differences in 
ability is individual instruction. Instead of treating the 
group of relatively homogeneous ability as a progress unit, 
each individual is treated as a distinct unit. The plan is 
ordinarily confined to the “tool** subjects such as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and spelling. According to the view 
of the chief advocates of individual instruction, however, 
mental tests are not of much value in predicting or control- 
ling rates of progress, since there is not much correlation be- 
tween intelligence scores and rates of progress, or indeed 
between rates of progress in the various subjects themselves.^ 
While this is probably an exaggeration, it is true that mental 
tests are of less use in individual instruction than in ability 
grouping. We shall therefore not discuss individual in- 
struction further. 

Mental tests should not be used as a sole basis either for 
determining the age of admission of the child to school, or of 
classifying into ability groups. The various other facts 
about the child which have already been mentioned should 
be taken into account. If a child is unusually large for his 
age, this fact should weigh in favor of promotion, or of 
classification with an advanced group. If he is unusually 
small, this fact should weigh in the opposite direction. Good 

^ See Carleton W. Washburne, **The Attainments of Gifted Children 
under Individual Instruction,” The Edncaiion of Gifted Children, pp. 247- 
61. Twenty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co«, 
1924. See also Adapting the Schools to Individual Differences, Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
11. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1925. 
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health, again, should weigh in favor of advancement, and 
poor health of holding back. Individual cases should be 
dealt with in the light of all the facts. 

A word should be said about the procedure to be followed 
in giving and interpreting a test for the purpose of classifica- 
tion or of promotion. A rough or basic classification may be 
made by means of one or more group tests. Two group tests 
are more valid than a single test, and where it is possible 
it is advisable to give two tests and take both scores into 
consideration. If the scores agree, they indicate that the 
rating of the child is fairly reliable. If they disagree, it is 
necessary to secure additional evidence before coming to a 
decision. The same may be said concerning the relation of 
a child’s score in an intelligence test to his standing in school 
work, in case a previous record is available. If the child’s 
intelligence rating agrees with his educational rating, the 
intelligence rating thereby receives some confirmation. On 
the other hand, if the two disagree, the two ratings may or 
may not be reliable. It is, of course, possible that the child 
is bright and lazy, or suffers from some handicap which im- 
pairs his school achievement. Before concluding that this 
is the case, however, we should make sure that the intelli- 
gence rating is an accurate one. This means that additional 
tests should be given in order to confirm the rating of the 
first test. Similar confirmation is desirable when the rating 
of the test disagrees with the judgment of the teacher con- 
cerning the pupil’s intelligence. 

It is desirable, furthermore, to check up the rating of the 
intelligence test in the case of children at the upper or lower 
extreme, and possibly also in the case of children at the 
border line between two groups. It is particularly desirable 
to be sure of the rating of a child who receives a very low 
score. A low score is more likely to be due to an error than 
a high score. A child may fail to do himself justice because 
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he does not understand the directions, because he is in poor 
physical condition, because he is emotionally overwrought 
by the test, or by some experience just previous to the test, 

5. The uee of tests in selecting children for special classes 

There are two types of special classes for which children 
may be selected on account of their intellectual capacity. 
The one is the class for backward children, and the other the 
class for gifted children. Such special classes usually differ 
from the homogeneous groups which have been mentioned 
in that they represent more extreme differences. Special 
classes for backward children include not only those who are 
somewhat slower in learning than the average, but those who 
are so defective that they cannot, even with more time, 
master the ordinary curriculum of the school. The group 
of gifted children represents those who can either proceed 
at a very accelerated pace, or perhaps require a radically 
different type of treatment from the majority of children. 
These special classes may contain from 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent of the children at either extreme. 

The use of tests in selecting children for these special 
classes does not differ in principle from their use in selecting 
for other purposes. The chief difference is that somewhat 
greater care should be exercised, particularly in selecting 
children for the lower grade classes. In the majority of 
cases, to be sure, children at either extreme stand out more 
prominently and are more easily identified than those in the 
middle of the scale. The necessity of additional care rests, 
then, not upon the diflSculty of identifying children, but upon 
the practical importance of avoiding mistakes in their selec- 
tion. Because of the desirability of accuracy in selection, 
and because of the smaller numbers which are concerned, the 
final selection should probably be made upon the basis of 
individual examination. 
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6. The use of tests in educational guidance 
When the pupil arrives at the point at which election 
among courses of study or subjects is possible, the advisor 
of a student may use intelligence tests to good advantage in 
his guidance. An illustration of the success of advice made 
with the help of tests is given in an experiment by Proctor.^ 
Proctor gave intelligence tests to a group of eighth-grade 
pupils about to enter high school. The type of advice which 
was then given may be illustrated from two cases. 


Roe, Richard 

Score Army Scale — 150 

Army Scale mental age: 

17 yrs., 4 mos. 

Army Scale I.Q, — 120 


Cabd No. S 

Chronological age : 14 yrs., 4 mos. 
Stanford-Binet mental age: 16 
yrs., 9 mos. 

Stanford-Binet I.Q. — 117 


High school subjects which 
pupil desires to take: 
English 
History 
Algebra 
French 


Educational plans: To finish 
high school then attend a 
university or the U.S. Naval 
Academy. Vocational am- 
bition: Chemical engineer or 
naval officer. 


Grade of work done m elementary and intermediate schools: 
Very poor. Estimated as “average” by some grade teachers, and 
as “below average” by others. 

Comment of examiner: Boy has ability but needs to be waked up. 
Suggest that he take general science in place of history for first 
year. Also suggest that he be placed in first division in algebra 
where he will liave to work. He will need to develop ability in 
both science and mathematics if he is to follow his vocational 
ambition. 


1 W M. Proctor, “The Use of Psychological Tests in the Educational 
Guidance of High>School Pupils,” Journal oj Educaiional Research^ 1 (May, 
1020), 369-61. 
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Cabd 

Brown, Carrie 
Score Army Scale — 100 
Army Scale mental age: 14 
yrs., 0 mo. 

Army Scale I.Q. — 89 


High school subjects which 
pupil desires to take: 
English 
Algebra 
Latin 
Typmg 
Drawing 


No. 4 

Chronological age: 15 yrs., 7 
mos. 

Stanford-Binet mental age: 14 
yrs., 2 mos. 

Stanford-Binet I.Q. — 90 


Educational plans: Go to Mills 
College 

Vocational ambition: To be a 
Chemist 


Grade of work done in intermediate and grammar schools: Grades 
in 8A class only fair, even in work that is being repeated. Esti- 
mates of elementary and intermediate teachers: “slow” but a 
conscientious worker. 


Comment of Examiner: Should be discouraged as to taking Latin. 
Algebra doubtful, but if she insists in view of desire to go to col- 
lege assign to second division. 

The experiment justified itself in the larger retention of 
pupils in high school and in the reduction of failures, as is 
shown by Table XXVII. Provided the precaution is taken 
of including other facts as determining factors besides the 

Table XXVII. Comparative Facts Regarding “Guided^* 
AND “Unguided” Groups of High-School Pupils 
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mtelligence tests alone, and the eounsel is given in the form 
of advice rather than compulsion, there are very large 
possibilities in the use of intelligence tests for this purpose. 

The next step in the counseling of pupils is to advise them 
regarding the selection of major courses of study, as con-^ 
trasted with individual subjects. As the various subjects 
differ among themselves in the demand which they make, so 
the courses differ. It has been demonstrated that the so- 
called vocational or commercial courses in the high school 
demand less general intellectual capacity, or less of the 
capacity which is measured by our tests, than do the aca- 
demic or college preparatory courses. This is shown by the 
fact that the students in the vocational courses have a con- 
siderably lower standing than those in the other courses. 
Furthermore, there is less correlation between the standing 
in commercial or vocational work and the scores on the tests 
than between the standing in academic work and the scores 
on these tests. The tests may be used in exactly the same 
way in advising pupils which course to take, then, as in ad- 
vising them which subject to take. 

If the tests of primary abilities or group factors which are 
now being experimented with by a number of psychologists 
prove to be valid methods of analyzing ability into its 
factors, such tests will be valuable adjuncts to the general 
intelligence scales in both educational and vocational 
guidance. If it proves to be possible to measure satis- 
factorily the distinctive kinds of ability necessary in the 
different school subjects and in the different vocations, 
guidance may be based specifically on the outcome of the 
application of these tests. Sufficient evidence has not yet 
been accumulated to indicate whether this can be done. It 
is clear that somewhat different abilities are required in the 
various academic and vocational pursuits. The differences 
were neglected by the earlier psychologists who over- 
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emphasized the general character of intelligence and the 
share which intelligence has in the attainment in various 
pursuits. Whether general intelligence exists as a psy- 
chological factor or whether it is merely a composite of 
pdmary abilities is still a moot question. This question 
will be discussed in the chapter on “The Nature of Ability.” 
In the meantime, it may be said that there are sufficient 
distinctions among the abilities in particular lines to make it 
desirable to take them into account in advising the pupil 
what courses to pursue. 

Another phase of educational guidance has to do with the 
length of time a child shall remain in school. There is, in 
fact, as will be shown in Chapter XV, a close correlation 
between the amount of schooling a child receives and his 
intelligence, or between the age of dropping out of school 
and intelligence. The school at present acts in a measure as 
a selective agency. The brighter pupils remain longer, and 
the duller ones drop out sooner. This correlation is un- 
doubtedly due in part to the fact that the larger amount of 
schooling causes a higher score in the mental test. After we 
have made due allowance for this fact, however, there re- 
mains a considerable degree of correspondence due to the 
fact that the higher levels of the school demand more in- 
telligence than the lower ones. 

This fact has been taken by some as a criticism of the 
school. The school, according to these critics, should fur- 
nish a type of training at every level up to and including the 
college which is adapted to every range of ability. This 
would involve the addition to the types of training given in 
the college, and even in the high school, of work which is 
more largely manual in nature and which demands less 
abstract thinking. How far it is the function of the high 
school and the college to add to the present type of work 
courses of this character is a matter of broad educational 
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policy which is not our problem here to decide. It is the 
opinion of the writer that there is a distinct limitation upon 
the desirable extension of full time high-school and college 
work in this direction. It is probably desirable that there 
should be a very large extension of part time and continuar 
tion work, extending even to adult education, in order that 
those who are not fitted to continue indefinitely the full 
work of these higher institutions may add to their elemen- 
tary school training further education«suited to their capac- 
ity, so as to fit them to perform the duties of citizenship and 
to develop habits of making a wholesome use of their oppor- 
tunities for recreation. Continuation training should also 
serve to improve vocational fitness, mcluding home making 
on the part of women. 

If this conception of the function of secondary and higher 
education is accepted, a distinction will have to be made 
between individuals, based upon their fitness to continue 
their education to the higher levels of the high school and 
college. Even if the high school and college should ulti- 
mately be reorganized so as to provide full time training to 
suit the capacities of everybody, they are not so organized at 
the present time and it is now necessary to make a distinc- 
tion. Some individuals are capable of continuing through 
high school and through college, while others are not. In 
addition to the evidence from the correlation between the 
amount of schooling and intelligence we may cite illustrative 
findings on the relation between intelligence tests and the 
probability of success in high school and college. Terman 
estimates that an I.Q. of 90 is necessary for successful high- 
school work, and an I.Q. of 100 for successful college work. 
Standards of this sort may be taken for general guidance, 
and a student may be advised as in the case of the selec- 
tion of subjects or of courses. In all cases, of course, the 
character of the student’s previous work in school is to 
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be taken into account as well as his intelligence test 
score. 

In the case of the college student, the question arises 
whether he shall continue beyond college into the profes- 
sional school, and if so, which profession he shall select. 
It is coming to be more commonly necessary to make this 
decision before the end of the college course. At least it is 
advantageous to the student to do so, because of the fact 
that he can, in his last two years of college, take courses 
which are preparatory to his professional studies It is not 
dear that professional schools as a whole require a higher 
degree of intelligence than does the liberal arts college. In 


Table XXVIII. Standing in the Army Alpha Test in 
Different Schools within a University 


tJHXTEBSlTT 


Ohio State University^ 


University of Illinois* 


School oh 

Msdun 

Dxpabtmbnt 

SOOBH 

Arts, Commerce and 


Journalism 

147 

Medicine 

14£ 

Law 

142 

Engineering 

141 

Education 

137 

Agriculture 

133 

Arts 

133 

Pharmacy 

125 

Dentistry 

115 

Veterinary Medicine 

112 

Graduate School 

154 

Literature, Arts and 


Sciences 

145 

Engineering 

144 

Commerce 

143 

Agriculture 

139 


> E. L. Noble end G. F. Arpe» 'TJniversi^ Students' Intelligence lUtingi According to 
tb* Army AJ|>be Test," School and Soriefy, XI (Feb. SI, mO). SSS-97. 
t Yoekum end Yerkei, Amy Mental TMto, p. 17. New York: Henry Holt ft Co., IMS 
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fact, the students in certain professional depaftnients ap* 
pear to have a lower average standing than do the liberal arts 
college students. It may be that the chief form of guidance 
at the college level should consist in advising students which 
type of professional preparation to select, in case they wish 
to go forward into a professional school. The data which 
have been gathered in two universities and which are shown 
in Table XXVIII seem to give some color to this suggestion. 

7. The use of tests in maintaining the adjustment of a 
pupil to his toork 

The necessity of adjustment is most evident in the case 
of the pupil who fails in one or more of his subjects. Tests 
have been used in such cases to assist in the analysis of the 
failure and in the determination of the type of the remedial 
work or other treatment which is necessary to overcome the 
failure and to prevent its return. If the pupil’s failure is due 
to lack of ability, this will be revealed by the test. If the 
test does not show lack of ability, the cause must be looked 
for elsewhere. In some cases, as, for example, in reading, 
the child may possess sufficient general ability, but may have 
a special disability. In such cases it is necessary to apply 
special ability tests as far as they may be available. Special 
ability tests are most highly developed in the field of music. 
In the case of other subjects it is necessary to determine 
whether the child possesses special disability by means of 
tests of achievement in the subjects themselves. If the 
child’s general ability is normal, but he fails in particular 
subjects, we should first exhaust the possibility that this 
failure is due to lack of interest or to ineffective training at 
some point in the child’s previous school career. Only when 
the failure cannot be explained on one of' these grounds 
should we resort to the explanation of a special disability 
Bronner discusses this whole question of special ability and 
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diiability, and suggests the possible use of tests to discover 
them.^ The teacher or the supervisor will uot find that our 
present tests, however, are of very much value for this 
purpose. 

If the cause of the failure has been determined to be lack 
of previous training or a special disability, remedial treat- 
ment is required. In the first case the remedial treatment is 
comparatively simple, since it merely consists of giving the 
child the training which he has missed in his previous career, 
or which has been inadequately given. Nothing new in the 
nature of training is necessary. If a special disability is to 
be overcome, on the other hand, considerable ingenuity must 
be exercised in order to find the type of training which will 
meet the peculiar necessities of the case. The subject in 
which the largest amount of work in the training of children 
with special disabilities has been done is reading. For a 
further account of the methods to be used the reader may be 
referred to the monograph on the subject by W. S. Gray.* 

Failure must always be interpreted in a comparative 
sense. The child who receives passing grades in his work 
may be failing as much as the child who receives a grade 
below passing. Failure is to be considered in relation to the 
pupil’s capacity. The very bright pupil who is doing medi- 
ocre work is failing in so far as his achievement falls below 
his capacity. Mental tests may therefore be used to stimu- 
late brighter pupils to work up to their capacity. In some 
cases, pupils present problems in conduct because the work 

^ Augusta F. Bronner, The Psychdoffy of Special Abilities and DisabUUies, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1917. 

• William &ott Gray, Remedial Cases in Reading. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 22. Chicago: Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1922. 

See also Ths Teaching of Reading: A Second Report Thirty-sixth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1937; and Marion Monroe, 
Children Who Cannot Read. Chicago: University ot Chicago Press, 1932. 
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which they are doing is so far below their capacity that it 
does not enlist their interest or engage their energy. Such 
pupils have sometimes become well behaved by being pro- 
moted and given work which was more nearly commensurate 
with their capacity. 

If this use of mental tests to stimulate the bright pupils 
is to be successful in the long run, the pupil’s willing coopera- 
tion must be secured and the work of the school must not be 
regarded by him as a task. The opportunity to do a high 
grade of work must be looked upon by him rather as a privi- 
lege than as an urgent requirement. Otherwise there is 
danger that, as the pupils become familiar with the uses 
which are made of tests, they will malinger, and the test 
score will fail to represent their true capacity. 

8, The selection of applicants for college or professional school 

As our educational system is now organized, admission is 
not restricted below the level of the college or the professional 
school except in the requirement of graduation from the next 
lower grade. In the college experiments have been made in 
recent years for the purpose of gathering information to 
indicate whether intelligence tests may be used as an ap- 
propriate means for selecting candidates for admission. 
Tests are not yet widely used for this purpose, although they 
are applied in a number of institutions as a matter of record 
and for purposes of later administrative dealing with the 
student. 
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INTEBPEETATION OF MENTAL TESTS 

In the first chapter certain questions were raised concerning 
the meaning and interpretation of mental tests. It was 
pointed out that there are rather wide differences of opinion 
concerning the significance of tests. While these differences 
of opinion are more extreme among persons who are not well 
acquainted with tests, and have not used them, than among 
technical psychologists, nevertheless there is some divergence 
also in the opinion of psychologists themselves. In the 
course of the treatment of the development of mental tests, 
of their technique, and of their application in various fields, 
a good many facts have been presented which bear upon these 
problems and which will enable us to arrive at at least an 
approximate answer to them. At the end of the book, 
therefore, we shall attempt to bring together threads of 
facts and interpretation which have run through the dis- 
cussion of the various topics, and weave them into a pattern 
which shall give a summary of the conclusions that seem 
justified in the present stage of the science. 

i. Two fundmienld problems in interpretation 
Of the problems in the interpretation of mental tests 
which have attracted the attention of psychologists, two 
stand out as of wide significance. The first has aroused 
animated discussion in lay as well as in professional circles. 
Expressed m simple terms, it is this: Do mental tests 
measure native capacity, as they purport to do, or do they 
merely measure education and experience? The second 
question is somewhat more abstruse, but is still of practical 
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importance. It is concerned with the nature of ability 
with the constitution of the ability, whether native or 
acquired, which is measured by the mental tests. The 
first question will be treated in this chapter, and the second 
in the next chapter. 

It must be frankly recognized, and it is recognized by 
competent psychologists, that our mental tests are sub- 
ject to definite limitations. The first limitation is that they 
measure intellectual capacity indirectly rather than directly. 
This must always be the case, since capacity is simply 
potentiality for behavior. A person exhibits capacity only 
as he acts, and it is only his acts which we can measure. 

The types of limitation which arise from this fact are two. 
In the first place, we do not measure and cannot measure all 
of behavior. We are restricted to the measurement of 
particular samples of behavior. We must assume that these 
samples which we measure have been so selected that they 
constitute fair representatives of the individual’s behavior 
as a whole. 

Within certain limits this assumption is more than an 
assumption, since it is subject to statistical inquiry. We 
may determine statistically how many samples of reaction 
of the kind which are measured in the test are necessary to be 
secured in order that the test as a whole may be as reliable as 
it is possible to make it. We may determine, for example, 
whether five of the tests of the kind which are ordinarily 
used in our group point scales are as reliable as are ten, or 
if not, just how many are necessary in order that the maxi- 
mum of reliability may be reached. But the question still 
remains whether our mental tests as they are ordinarily 
constituted include all the range of types of behavior which 
are necessary in order that we may have a complete sampling 
of those forms of reaction which constitute intellectual 
activity. 
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The second consequence of the fact that mental tests 
are indirect measures is that the behavior which they meas- 
ure is conditioned not only by native endowment, but by 
experience and training. As a consequence, the measures 
which we secure by means of these tests are measures not 
merely of native endowment, but also of the results of train- 
ing, or education. That this is true as a general principle 
nobody has recognized more clearly than have the psycholo- 
gists themselves, and they have repeatedly pointed it out 
in their writings. The attacks of popular writers upon in- 
telligence testing, which are based upon the contentions that 
tests are in part measures of training, are therefore directed 
against a straw man. But the psychologists, unlike the 
popular writers, are not content with recognizing this general 
principle that behavior is conditioned by both endowment 
and training; they endeavor further to analyze the facts 
and to determme as precisely as possible what bearings 
the facts have upon our interpretation of intelligence 
tests. 

While it is true that psychologists generally recognize 
that the measurement of mental ability is indirect and that 
the performance of an individual on a test always involves 
in some measure the result of training and experience, there 
is a considerable difference in the importance which various 
psychologists attach to these factors. Some believe that 
the individual’s ability, whether expressed in the perform- 
ance on mental tests or in other forms of activity, rep- 
resents in the main the individual’s native endowment. 
Others believe that what the individual is, his abilities, and 
his performance are influenced to a much greater extent by 
the forces of environment and by the experience and 
activities which he has undergone throughout his life. This 
difference of opinion is represented by the estimate of the 
relative influence of heredity and environment or of nature 
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md nurture upon performance, including performance in 
mental tests. 

We ordinarily thmk of this problem in the terms that 
have been used in stating it, that is, we think of the problem 
as concerned with the relative share of nature and nurture 
in the make-up of an individual. Our scientific approach to 
the problem, however, is directed toward a somewhat 
different question. We may ultimately apply the results of 
our study to the interpretation of the factors in the individ- 
ual, but our investigation is directed to the explanation of 
the differences between persons as they appear in their 
behavior. It is only through the investigation of these 
differences that we are able to form any estimate of the 
factors in the make-up of an individual. The question, 
then, is put in this form: What is responsible for the fact 
that A is superior to B in general ability or in some special 
ability? Is it because he inherited a different constitution or 
because he has received a different training and has had 
different experiences? 

Many psychologists have been predisposed to answer this 
question on the basis of somewhat indirect or presumptive 
evidence rather than on the basis of a direct investigation of 
the factors in individual differences. This bias had led 
many to conclude that mental ability, as measured by the 
tests, is almost entirely inherited. Thus they examine the 
direct evidence with a prejudice which predisposes them to 
the hereditary interpretation. These two lines of indirect 
evidence are the constancy of the I.Q. and the general 
conception of laws of inheritance. 

The early users of intelligence tests were impressed with 
the fact that there is a good deal of consistency in the 
scores and the l.Q.s of pupils when tests are repeated. 
This consistency came to be called ‘‘the constancy of the 
I.Q.” Because the I.Q. was found to be fairly constant the 
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conclusion was drawn that it represented fixed and un- 
alterable native capacity. 

This interpretation of the constancy of the I.Q. went 
beyond what was warranted by the facts. In the first place, 
the I.Q. is not completely constant. There is a certain 
amount of variation, and, as we have already seen in the 
chapter on “The Educational Uses of Tests/* this variation 
is considerable and becomes greater with the passage of 
time. In other words, the I.Q. is not completely constant, 
only relatively constant. Even if the average change in I.Q. 
on repetition of a test were only five points after several 
years* testing as well as after a short interval of time, it 
would mean that half the changes are greater than five 
points, and some would be ten, fifteen, or more points. 
These larger changes need to be explained as well as the 
comparative constancy of the I.Q.s of children in which 
there is not a great change. In the second place, even if the 
I.Q. were even more constant than it is, it would not prove 
that this constancy comes from inherited capacity. It 
might only indicate that the environment is constant. We 
should expect the I.Q. to change on the hypothesis that it is 
affected by the environment only when there is a radical 
change in the environment itself. The environment of most 
children does not change radically during the period when 
they are in school and, therefore, there is no reason to expect 
a radical change in I.Q. Finally, the mental tests from 
which the I.Q.s are derived are ordinarily given after the 
child has had six or more years of training and experience 
durmg the most formative part of his life. If we assume 
that the I.Q. of the child who is tested for the first time at 
eight years of age is the joint product of his native capacity 
and his training, we should expect that I.Q. to be relatively 
stable unless he is subjected to great changes in environment. 
The constancy of the I.Q., therefore, does not prove much 
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on either side of the argument. It has been given mudi 
greater weight in the thinking of many psychologists on this 
problem than it deserves. 

The biological facts of heredity have also been given un- 
due weight by some psychologists in their interpretation of 
mental tests. No enlightened person questions the facts of 
heredity. He may, however, question some of the inter- 
pretations of these facts. It is a generally accepted fact, for 
example, that the original constitution of the individual, 
that is, his body, is determined by the genes which reside in 
the chromosomes of the germ cells (the ovum and the 
spermatozoon) of the parents. No one questions, further, 
that there are wide individual differences in the constitu- 
tions of different individuals as determined by the com- 
bination of genetic factors arising from the parental strains 
of these individuals. There may be differences of opinion 
concerning the amount of these differences, but nearly ^ill 
psychologists would agree that they are large. 

The split in opinion comes at the point of explainmg how 
the individual develops and how the individual differences 
of mature individuals are to be explained. The one school 
believes that the constitutional differences which are in- 
herited determine almost solely the individuars course of 
development and his ultimate characteristics. The other 
school believes that the outcome of the native constitution 
will be affected to a large degree by the surroundings, 
physical, social or intellectual, in which the individual is 
brought up. Both sides would agree that original constitu- 
tion is inherited. The hereditarians would also say that 
adult characteristics are inherited. The environmentalists, 
on the other hand, would maintain that adult characteristics 
are the joint product of native constitution and of the 
influences of the environment. This point of view is very 
clearly brought out by the emment biologist, H. S. Jen- 
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niitgfi.* Jennings shows clearly that marked modifications 
in the physical diaracteristics of the mature individual may 
be brought out by changmg the physical surroundings of the 
or^tnism during the embryological period. He concludes 
from these facts that the laws of heredity do not enable one 
to say how far the adult individual is what he is because of 
genetic factors or because of environment. The relative 
share of these two sets of factors in making him what he is 
is a matter for investigation rather than a matter for in- 
ference from the biological laws of heredity. We should 
approach the problem, not with a presupposition in one 
direction or the other, but with an open mind to consider 
and interpret fairly the facts as we find them. 

We may make an approach to the problem by various 
methods. The first method is a statistical one, and is called 
the method of partial correlation and multiple correlation. 
The partial correlation method may be illustrated m this 
way. Suppose we are finding the correlation between in- 
telligence test scores and school achievement, and our group 
contains children of several different ages. As was pointed 
out in Chapter III, the fact that both test scores and school 
achievement are correlated with age will raise the correla- 
tion between these two factors. By using an appropriate 
formula the effect of age can be eliminated, so that we can 
find what the correlation would be if we had a group all of 
the same age. 

Burt ^ has attempted to apply this method to the Binet- 
Simon scale. He wishes, among other things, to determine 
how far the correlation between the intelligence test scores 
and school achievement is due to the fact that both are 

^ H. S. Jennings, The Biological Basis of Human Nature, New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1930. See also H. S. Jennings, Prometheus, 
New York: £. P. Dutton & Co., 1927, 

> Cyril Burt, Mental and Sokolastie Tests, London: P. S. King A Son» 
Ltd., 1922. 
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determined by native capacity, and by so doing to deter- 
mine how far this correlation is due to other circumstances, 
such as the inclusion in the test of scholastic material. The 
reader will perceive that this requires, by h3T)othesis, a true 
measure of native intelligence — one which is independent of 
schooling.^ Burt takes as such a measure his reasonmg 
test. This is regarded as a measure of native intelligence, 
because it does not correlate with the standing of children 
in school tests. This conclusion has two serious difficulties. 
The first is that such a criterion does not give us a test which 
is independent of the amount of schooling a child has received^ 
which is what we want, but rather of his attainment in 
school, which is a very different matter. The second is that 
a test which has no correlation with school achievement 
cannot be a measure of intelligence as we understand it. 
Intelligence is certainly manifested in part by superior school 
achievement. 

The independent measure which is needed is one which 
does not correlate with the amount of schooling one has had, 
on the one hand, but does give positive evidence of measur- 
ing intelligence — as indicated, among other things, by 
scholastic attainment — on the other hand. That, of 
course, is just what we are looking for in our intelligence 
tests. When we get it we can test our present intelligence 
tests by means of it, but the partial correlation method will 
not give it to us, because we need it before we can calculate 
the partial correlation. 

Because of the rather wide notice it has received, and 
because it appears to give in an accurate formula the con- 
stituent factors in the Binet-Simon scale, we may note 

' Karl J. Holzinger and Prank N. Freeman, “The Interpretation of Burt’s 
Regression Equation,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XVI (December, 
1925), 577-82. The intricacies of the question, including the ambiguity of 
the term schooling, cannot be gone into here. 
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Burt’s nert step. By using a number of partial correla- 
tions between the various factors of Binet score, School- 
ing (school achievement — not amount of schooling), In- 
tdligence (Burt Reasoning score) and Age, he calculates a 
multiple correlation which purports to show the relative 
share of the factors in the Binet score. The formula is 
as follows (p. 180) : 

.54S+.33l7-f .11 A 
Where B = Binet-Simon score 
S = School achievement 
I = Burt Reasoning score 
A “ Age 

In interpreting this formula Burt says, *‘In determining the 
child’s performance in the Binet-Simon scale, intelligence 
can bestow but little more than half the share of school, and 
age but one third the share of intelligence.” 

To further inquire into the validity of this interpretation 
Holzinger has taken Burt’s data and calculated the equa- 
tions with each of the factors on the left side. Its reductio 
ad absurdum appears in the formula for age: 

.15 B+ .51 8+ .03 I 

According to Burt’s interpretation this means that, in 
determining the child’s age, Binet score bestows somewhat 
less than a third the share of schooling. Or, to use another 
expression which he employs, a child’s age is a measure not 
only of the Binet score, but largely if not mainly of “the 
mass of scholastic information and skill which in virtue of 
attendance more or less regular, by dint of instruction more 
or less effective, he has progressively accumulated in school” 
(p. 182). Thomson ^ criticizes such an interpretation 

* Godfrey H. Thomson, "The Interpretation of Burt’s Regression 
Equation,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XVII (May, 1926), 301-08. 
See also Karl J. Holzinger and Frank N. Zeeman, "Rejoinder on Burt’s 
Regression Equation," Journal of Eduoational PsyehoLogy^ XVII (Sep- 
tember, 1926), 384-86. 
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and says: . the most probable hypothesis here is simply 

that school work (degree of attamment or amount of school- 
ing) assists the child to answer Binet questions, and a very 
heroic pedantry is required by anyone who would refrain 
entirely from saying so/’ If this is the case, many psy- 
chologists achieve heroic pedantry, for they maintain that 
answering Binet questions depends on the possession of 
native intelligence and that it is this same intelligence which 
so largely determines success in school. Statistically, one 
interpretation is as acceptable as the other. 

The method of partial correlation, then, as a means of 
investigating the relative share of nature and nurture, is 
subject to two difficulties. In the first place, the mere fact 
of the association between two factors does not indicate 
which is cause and which is effect. We may interpret either 
one as being the cause of the other according to our common 
sense or according to our interpretation of other lines of 
evidence. The ultimate explanation, then, goes back to 
other evidence. In the second place, in order to determine 
the relation between two factors with a third constant it is 
necessary to have independent measures of these two factors. 
That is, if we wish to determine the effect of hereditary 
constitution on achievement with education constant we 
have to have both a measure of native constitution and 
a measure of education. Or, on the other side, if we wish 
to measure the relation of achievement to education with 
heredity constant we need to have measures of both of these 
two factors. Since our main problem is to determine how 
far mental tests are determined by heredity and how far by 
environment, it is apparent that we must have the answer 
to the question before we can investigate it by this method. 
We must, therefore, assume our answer and our argument is 
in a circle, that is, we beg the question. 

A favorite method of inquiring into the relative share of 
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native constitution and environment is to compare various 
glH^ups of persons. If we find one group superior to another 
we interpret this superiority as due either to heredity or 
environment. Many such group comparisons have been 
made between vocational groups, geographical groups, 
racial groups, and so on. The singular thing about these 
comparisons is that they may be interpreted as indicating 
the effect of hereditary differences by those whose predilec- 
tion leans toward this explanation or they may be explained 
as illustrations of environmental differences by those who 
prefer this explanation. Since they are susceptible to both 
types of interpretation it is clear that they suffer from a 
fundamental defect. We may illustrate some of the group 
comparisons and the interpretations which have been made 
of them and then point out the defects from which they 
suffer. 


S. Differences between vocational groups 

We may begin with a comparison between men in differ- 
ent occupations. 

It is evident that if we take the test scores at their 
face value there is a vast difference between the average 
capacity of men who are engaged in different occupa- 
tions. 

It may be that this difference is due partly to the fact that 
some occupations fit men directly to do well in intelligence 
tests and others do not. If the differences are wholly due to 
a difference in the effect of the occupational activity itself, 
we should not expect to find that the children of men in the 
various occupations should exhibit like differences in in- 
telligence test scores. The studies which have been made 
indicate, however, that diff^ences of a similar sort exist 
among the children as among the parental groups. For 
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Table XXIX. Thb Mbdiak Sooeeb ik Abmt Alpha of Mbh 
ClaAbifxed as Bblonoxno in Cebtain Occupations'^ 


Occupation 

No. op Cabin 

MxdianSoobb 

Farmer 

6886 

48.3 

General machinist 

1251 

62.8 

Railroad clerk 

308 

91.4 

Bookkeeper 

458 

100.9 

Accountant 

202 

117.9 

Stenographer or typist 

402 

115.0 

Mechanical engineer 

. 45 

j 

109.7 

Civil engineer 

53 

116.8 


* Kobert M. Yerkea (Editor), PtyMogiad Examining in the United StaUe Army, pp. 8M-S9. 


example> Pressey and Ralston ^ tested 548 children and 
calculated the percentage of each of four occupational groups 
which tested above the median. They are as follows: 

Occupation PuscvirrAaB 

or Fatbsm abovn Mbdiaw 


Professional 85 

Executive 68 

Artisan 41 

Laborer 39 


Other studies have yielded similar results. 

An intensive study of the relation of occupation to the 
intelligence of children appears in Terman’s investigation 
of gifted children. Terman first selected a group of children, 

^ S* L. Pressey and R. Ralston, “The Relation of the General Intelligeim 
of School Children to the Occupation of Their Fathers," Journal of Applied 
Psuckology, HI (1919), 366-7S. 
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aS of whom had an I.Q. of about 140 or above, and then 
tabulated the occupations of their fathers and compared 
the distribution with the distribution of occupations in the 
population in general. The summary result of this com« 
parison is shown ^ in Table XXX. 


Table XXX. Occupation of 560 Fathers op Gifted 
Children Classified according to the Census Report 


Gaoups 

Proportion 
among fathers 
of gifted 
children 
(per cent) 

Proportion in 
population of 
Los Angeles 
and San 
Francisco 
(per cent) 

Per cent of 
quota among 
fathers of 
gifted 
children 
(per cent) 

Professional group 

29.1 

2.9 

1003 

Public service group 

4.5 

8. 3 

137 

Commercial group 

46.2 

36.1 

128 

Industrial group 

20.2 

67.7 

85 


An intensive study of the relation of the intelligence of 
children to the occupation of their parents is reported by 
Byrns and Henmon.^ These investigators tabulated the 
scores of over one hundred thousand high-school seniors of 
the State of Wisconsin. They found an enormous difference 
between the children of men of different occupations. How- 
ever, there was great overlapping between the groups and 
hence the correlation between the occupations and the 
intelligence of the children was only ,18. Because of this 
large overlapping more than 50 per cent of the children 
whose scores were above the median were from the two 
lowest occupational groups. 

^ Lewb M. Terman and Others, Mental and Physical Trails of a Thousand 
Gifted Children p. 68, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I. Stanford 
University, California; Stanford University Press, 1986. 

* Ruth. Byms and V. A. C. Henmon, ** Parental Occupation and Mental 
Ability,’* Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVll (April, 1936), 284-91. 
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Terman also rated the occupations of the fathers of the 
gifted children according to the level of intelligence which 
they required, as measured by the Barr scale. The distribu* 
tion of their ratings in comparison with that of the popula* 
tion as a whole is shown in Table XXXL 

Table XXXI. Dibthibxttion op Ratings fob Fathers op 
526 Gifted Children and fob the General Adult Male 
Population According to the Scale for Rating the 
Intelligence of Occupations 
(Devised by F. E. Barr, p. 72) 


Ratxnq 

Fathirs of GirrsD 
(percent) 

Adult Malks jx 
GairsHAL 

15 or above 

26.8 

2.2 

12-15 

26.8 

4.5 

9-12 

36.1 

37.0 

6- 9 

8.9 

13.4 

S— 6 

1.3 

42.9 


Taking into consideration these various lines of evidence, 
it is clear that persons in certain occupational groups have 
higher test ratings than do members of other occupational 
groups, that the ratings of the children of the families in 
occupational groups differ as do their parents, and that the 
occupational scale runs from the professions at one end to 
common labor at the other. It is evident that these occupa- 
tional differences may be attributed to either of the two 
causes. The occupations may be considered as the selec- 
tive agencies in that the professions attract individuals of 
high native intelligence and the simpler occupations those 
of lower native intelligence. The same explanation may be 
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applied to the diildren* On the other hand, it may be 
supposed that the preparation for some occupations and the 
a<Aual performance of the duties of these occupations not 
only demand but cultivate higher intelligence than do 
others. It may also be supposed that the children of men in 
some occupations have greater advantages than those of 
men in other occupations. The evidence from these differ- 
ences, therefore, is not conclusive. 

5. Differences between geographical groups 
There is ample evidence that wide differences exist in the 
test scores of persons living in different localities. Perhaps 
the most striking of these are the differences between the 
standing in the army tests of recruits from the various 
States. In the Army Report is given the distribution of the 


Table XXXII. The Medians of the State Distributions 
AS Calculated from Table 200 of the Army Report 


Statb 

State 

State 

State 

Ore. 79.9 

Ohio 

67.3 

R.I. 62.9 

Tex. 

50.9 

Wash. 79.2 

Me. 

67.0 

N.H. 61.9 

N.J. 

48.7 

Calif. 78.1 

Neb. 

66.2 

Mo. 59.5 

S.C. 

47.4 

Conn. 73.6 

Pa.. 

65.1 

S.D. 58.3 

Tenn. 47.2 

Idaho 73.5 

N.Y. 

64.5 

N.D. 57.1 

Ala. 

46.3 

Utah 72.2 

Iowa 

64.4 

Wis. 56.5 

La. 

45.2 

Mass. 71.6 

Minn. 64.0 

Va. 56.3 

N.C. 

43.2 

Colo. 69.7 

Kan. 

63.0 

Md. 56.2 

Ga. 

42.2 

Mont. 68.5 

lU. 

63.8 

Ind. 56.1 

Ark. 

41.6 

Vt 67.5 

Mich. 

63.3 

Okla. 52.5 

Ky. 

41.5 





Miss. 

41.2 
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Alpha scores of 40^530 men (whites) classified by the states 
of their residence. The medians of these distributions 
(excluding the states for which there are fewer than 500 
cases) have been calculated by Alexander,^ as shown in 
Table XXXII. They have been taken from Table 200 of 
the Army Report. Such startling differences, based upon such 
careful and extensive measurements, indicate the presence 
of some factor or combination of factors of great magnitude. 

In Table XXXllI are shown the distributions of the rat- 
ings of recruits in five Northern and five Southern states. 


Table XXXIII. The Percentage Distribution of Letter 
Grades of Whites in Ten Camps 


State 

Camp 

Ncmbsb 

Lbttsb Grades 

D and D — 

C— , C and 

c-i- 

A and B 

lU. 

Grant 

7,671 

18.2 

69.6 

12.2 

Kan. 

Punston 

6,058 

16.1 

71.2 

12.7 

Mass. 

Devens 

8,247 

20.1 

63.5 

16.7 

Mich. 

Custer 

4,933 

20.6 

67.1 

12.5 

N.Y. 

Upton 

7,876 

22.1 

66.6 

11.3 

Average 

19.5 

67.3 

13.2 


Wadsworth 

8,243 

27.0 

61.2 

11.8 


Gordon 

4,503 

SI. 8 

60.0 

7.8 


Travis 

6,514 

34.4 

56.4 

9.5 

Ind. 

Meade 

4,638 

37.4 

53.8 

8.7 

Va. 

Lee 

3,512 

42.7 

51.7 

5.8 

Average 

33.8 

57.5 

9.2 


^ Herbert B. Alexander, **A Comparison of the Ranks of American 
States in Army Alpha and in Social-Economic Status," Scfuxd and Sodelyt 
XVI (September SO, 1022), S8S-92. 
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Similar differences appear when we compare pupils in 
cities with pupils in small towns or in the country. Since 
all the studies with which the writer is familiar show the 
same differences, two illustrations will suflSce. Pressey and 
Thomas ^ made a comparative study of S800 city children 
and 5S8 country children. They express the results in terms 
of the percentage of the country children who excel the 
median of the city children. The amounts are as follows: 


Pebcentage of Country Children Making Scores above 
THE Median of the City Children 



Aob 


10 

11 

12 

IS 


29 

S3 

21 

25 


Book 2 made a similar comparison of high-school seniors, 
based on an extensive survey. His summary of the com- 
parison between the high-school seniors in city and rural 
schools is given in Table XXXIV. While the differences are 
not so great as are those which have been reported for 
elementary-school children, they still persist. The lesser 
difference may indicate that at least part of the superiority 
of city children may be due to superior training, since it 
becomes less as the amount of training increases. In con- 
firmation of this suggestion, Superintendent R. H. Brace- 
well, of Burlington, Iowa, reports, in an unpublished study, 
that the superiority in tests of city pupils on entering high 
school is reduced by the beginning of the sophomore year. 

In harmony with the differences between whole sections 

^ S. L. Pressey and J. B. Thomas, ‘‘A Study of Country Children in (1) a 
Good and (2) a Poor Farming District, by Means of a Group Scale of 
Intelligence,** Journal of Applied Psychology, III (1919), 283-86. 

* William F. Book, The Intelligence of High School Seniora, New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. 
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Table XXXIV. Feb cent of Seniors from Cmr and Rural 
High Schools Scoring at Various Intelligence 
Levels — Based on about 2400 Cases 


SaoTxonor 

Stats 

Trpi OF School 

Pas CBNT ABOVE 
Median 

Median Scobs 

Northern 

City 

60 

141 

Rural 

43 

134 

Central 

City 

58 

141 

Rural 

46 

135 

Southern 

City 

40 

136 

Rural 

36 

130 


of the country and between the city and the rural district, 
marked contrasts have been found between the more and 
less favored parts of the same city. Yerkes and Anderson,^ 
for example, compared the point scores of young children 
in two city schools of Cambridge, Massachusetts, “which 
differed radically in the social and economic status of their 
pupils." There were 54 individuals in each group and 
matched pairs were selected who were approximately equal 
in age. The average score of the favored boys was 87.2 and 
of the unfavored boys 29.5. The average score of the 
favored girls was 41.0 and of the unfavored girls 32.6. The 
difference in each case is about 20 per cent. 

A somewhat more extensive comparison of children in a 
favored district and children in a mill district of Columbia, 
South Carolina, was made by Strong.® The results, which 

^ Robert M. Yerkes and Helen M. Anderson, “The Importance of Social 
Status as Indicated by the Results of the Point-Scale Method of Measuring 
Mental Capacity,” Journal of Educational Psychobgy, VI (March, 1915), 
137-50. 

* Alice C. Strong, ** Three Hundred Fifty White and Colored Children 
Measured by the Binet-Simon Measuring Scale of Intelligence: A Com- 
parative Study,” Pedajgogical Seminary, XX (December, 1013), 485-515. 
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are summarized in Table XXXV» also include a comparison 
of the scores of negro children. The Binet-Simon scale 
was used. 


Table XXXV. Distribution op the Rating of Three 
Groups of Children Tested by the Binet Scale 


Ratino 

Favobed 

WUITSB 

Unfavored 

Whites 

COLQBID 

IQ 

% 





More than 1 year backward 

5 

5.S 

D 


□ 

85.6 

Satisfactory 


84.2 

49 

81.6 

61 

74.4 

More than 1 year advanced 

m 



0 


0 


Our final comparison between groups which are classified 
according to place of residence is between immigrants from 
the various European countries. This comparison is based 
on the Army tests, and is worked over in terms of a combined 
scale by Brigham.^ The average scores of men coming from 
the various countries are as shown in Table XXXVI. 

Table XXXVI. Scores of Various Immigrant Groups in 
the Army Scale 


England . . . 

. 14.87 

Belgium 

.... 12.79 

Scotland . . . 

. 14. S4 

Ireland. 

.... 12.32 

HoUand 

. 14. S2 

Austria . 

.... 12.27 

Germany. . 

. 13.88 

Turkey, 

.... 12.02 

Denmark. . , 

. 13.69 

Greece . . 

.... 11.90 

Canada 

. 13.66 

Russia. . 

.... 11.34 

Sweden 

. 13.30 

Italy 

.... 11.01 

Norway — 

. 12.98 

Poland . . 

.... 10.74 


In common with the other comparisons between environ- 
mental groups these differences are susceptible to more than 
one possible explanation. The proponents of Nordic race 

1 Carl C. Brigham, A Study of American InteUigencet pp. 120-41. 
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superiority hold, first, that these various nationals can be 
classified according to race into three groups, second, that 
the national groups of immigrants are fair representatives of 
their countrymen in general, and, third, that the differences 
in the test scores are unqualified measures of native intelli- 
gence. On the first point there is dispute among anthro- 
pologists- On the second point we have little or no knowl- 
edge. On the question whether the test scores are affected 
by other factors than native capacity we have two further 
comparisons which at least raise a doubt. 

The first of these comparisons was made by Brigham. 
He gives the average scores of immigrants who have been in 
the United States for different periods of time. The scores 
by five-year periods are as follows: * 


0-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

Over 

years 

years 

years 

years 

20 years 

11.41 

11.74 

12.47 

13.55 

18.82 


On the racial difference hypothesis this might be due to 
an increase in proportion of immigrants from the alleged 
lower racial stocks in recent years, but a comparison of the 
proportion coming in during the first and the second decade 
of the nineteenth century indicates that this is not the case.® 
The racial advocate is then forced to suppose that im- 
migrants are being drawn from progressively lower strata of 
the countries from which they come. This supposition 
seems rather strained in comparison with the simple hypoth- 
esis that being under the influence of American schooling 
and environment for periods varying from five to twenty- 
five years enables men to make a higher score than they 
otherwise would make. 

This hypothesis is somewhat strengthened by the second 
> Brigham, op. eit., p. 89. * Brigham, op. oit» p. 16S. 
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fact, which is stressed by Bagley.^ He found that there is 
a correlation between the ratio of elementary-school enrol- 
ment to the populations of foreign countries from which 
immigrants come and the average test scores, the coefficient 
being .91. Before venturing upon further interpretation let 
us return to the inspection of other group differences. 

Differences between racial groups 
We turn to a comparison of the test scores of racial groups 
which are fairly clearly marked. The largest scale com- 
parison on record is that between negroes and whites in the 
army. A comparison of the letter distribution of scores in 
Army Alpha between the whites and negroes of five North- 
ern and five Southern camps is given in Table XXXVIl.^ 


Tabih XXXVII. Comparison of the Scores op Whites 
AND Negroes in Army Alpha 


Composition or Group 

Score in Letter Grades 

D and D— 

(per cent) 

C— C and 

c+ 

(per cent) 

A and B 

(per cent) 

Whitea, five Northern camps 

19.4 

67.6 

13.1 

Negroes, five Northern camps 

45.3 

51.1 

3.6 

Whites, five Southern camps 

00 

QO 

56.8 

8.6 

Negroes, five Southern camps 

78.7 

20.6 

.7 


This table shows that over twice as many negroes make 
low scores as are made by whites of the same region of the 
country, whereas the preponderance of whites over negroes 


* W. C. Bagley, “Army Testa and the Pro-Nordic Propaganda," Educor 
tional Retfiew, LXVII (1924). 179-87. 

* Robert M. Yerkea (Editor), Psychological Examining in the United 
States Army, pp. 679, 719. 
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making high scores is still greater. The table also illustrates 
further the great difference in the scores of Northern and 
Southern men. Since this difference cannot be attributed to 
race there must be some other factor besides race to account 
for the superiority of some groups over others. If this factor 
consists in whole or in part in education or some other en- 
vironmental influence, the difference between negroes and 
whites may be due in part to environment. 

A similar difference in favor of whites is found in a com- 
parison of white and negro children. In Strong’s study, 
summarized in Table XXXV, a group of negro children were 
found to stand below the white children of the mill district, 
and much below the white children of the favored district. 
A marked difference in both a verbal and a nonverbal group 
test was found by Sunne.^ She gave the Myers Mental 
Measure, a nonverbal test, to 1053 white and 1113 negro 
children, and the National Intelligence Test to 5834 white 
and 1112 negro children. The percentage of negro children 
who excelled the median of the white children at each age 
was as follows: 


9 

Agb 

D 

D 

m 

D 

m 

m 

D 

m 

Bl 

Myers Test 

IQ 

23 

20 

24 

22 

22 

12 

26 

12 

National Intelligence Test 


10 

28 

31 

17 

17 

21 


D 


From this comparison it appears that the language test 
does not place the negro children at a disadvantage. They 
stand low in both the language and the nonlanguage tests. 
In this respect they differ from some of the foreign language 
groups. 

^ Dagne Sunne, ** Comparison of White and Negro Children in Verbal and 
Non-Verbal Tests," School and Society^ XIX (April 19, 1924), 469*72. 
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A second racial group which is very distinct in the United 
States is the Indian. At least three studies of the standing 
of Indians in intelligence tests have been made, and they 
show imifonnly that Indians make even lower scores than 
do negroes. Furthermore, in two of the experiments the 
pure blood Indians were found to stand Idwest, while those 
of mixed blood stood higher in proportion to the amount of 
white blood in their veins. The following table from 
Hunter’s ^ study is representative. The Indians were stu- 


Table XXXVni, Scores on the Otis Test or Indians of 
Different Degrees of Mixture of Blood 


PmiCliNTltB 

M Blood 

H Blood 

% Blood 

PUBB 

Blood 

25 

77.25 

68.0 

56.81 

85.8 

50 

109.3 

91.47 

77,75 

67.46 

75 

127.9 

117.9 

108.3 

94.35 

Number of cases . . . 

112 

192 

142 

265 


dents at Haskell Institute and were therefore probably a 
somewhat select group. They represented 65 tribes and 
14 tribal mixtures. The comparison of their scores with 
that made by whites may be expressed in the statement 
that 85 per cent tested below age. The correlation be- 
tween the score and the amount of white blood, including 
pure whites, was found to be .51, when age and schooling 
were made constant. 

Other racial comparisons have been made by testing the 
children of various immigrant groups. If the comparison is 

^ W. S. Hunter and Eloise Sommermeier. “The Relation of the Degree of 
Indian Blood to Score on the Otis Intelligence Test,’* Journal of Com- 
paraim Pryehology, 11 (1&2S), tSl-TJ. 
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made only between children of foreign bom parents and 
American children of American parents the effect of limited 
familiarity with the English language upon the duldren^s 
achievement in the tests must be considered; but this 
difficulty is not present when we compare children of differ^ 
ent national origins with each other. When certain national 
or racial groups fall consistently low and others stand con- 
sistently well up, and when they are similar in respect to 
possible language handicap and unfavorable social environ- 
ment, there appears to be good evidence that an inherent 
racial difference exists. 

A typical study is the one by Murdoch.^ She compared 
boys of four groups in the Pressey Group Scale of Intelli- 
gence. The results are shown in Table XXXIX. 


Table XXXIX. Median Scores of Children of Four 
Racial or National Groups 


Race of 
Gboup 


Aon 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Jews 

500 

109.0 

109.3 

118.4 

128.5 

125.5 

124.3 

126.5 

Italians 

500 

73.5 

84.3 

94.8 

105.5 

109.5 

109.5 

113.5 

Americans 

2S0 

108.5 

108.5 

118.0 

m 


128.5 

120.0 

Negroes 

500 

106.5 

112.5 

106.0 

112.5 


108.0 

106.3 


The Italian group is seen to stand lower than any of the 
other groups. Italian children and Polish children are found 
uniformly to stand low in studies of this sort. In this study 
but 15 per cent of the Italian children equaled the median 
score of the Jewish and American children. 

The conviction that such differences as these are not 

^ Eatherme Murdoch, ** A Study of Race Differenoei in New York City,’* 
School and Society, XI (January SI, 1920), 147-50. 
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^olly due to language or environment is strengthened by 
the fact that Chinese children in the United States stand 
fairly high in tests. Pyle ^ gives the following comparison, 
showing the per cent which the Chinese children's average 
score is of the American children's average score. 



Boys 

Girls 

Rote memory 

117.0 

108.8 

Logical memory 

87. S 

94.7 

Substitution 

88.6 

77.9 

Analogies 

S6.0 

26.8 

Spot pattern 

90.4 



Pyle writes that the mentality of the Chinese children is 
much nearer the norm for American white city children 
than is that of negro children or of rural whites. He believes 
that if allowance were made for language difference the 
Chinese children would equal that of American whites. 

Later studies have confirmed these findings and none, 
so far as the author is aware, has contradicted them. For 
example, Goodenough ^ classified the scores of 2457 children 
from different parts of the country on her drawing scale, 
which has been found to be a measure of general ability. 
In this tabulation the following groups made average or 
higher than average scores: Americans, Jewish, Chinese, 
Japanese, Germans, English and Scotch, Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian, The following groups, on the other hand, 
made scores below the average: Armenians, Italians, Span- 
ish, Mexican, Negroes, Indians, Portuguese, French and 
Swiss, and Assyrian, Slovenian, and Serbian. Since this 
test would not be expected to be very greatly influenced by 

* W. H. Pyle, ''A Study of the Mental and Physical Characteristics of the 
Chinese,” School and Soctety, VIII (Aufnist Sl, 1918), 264re9. 

* Florence L. Goodenough, ‘‘Racial Differences in the Intelligence of 
School Children,'* Jownd of Experimental Ptyehtdogy^ IX (October, 1926), 
88S-97. 
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environment and since these differences are ccmsistent with 
those which have been found on other tests the evidence 
suggests that there are native racial differences. We must 
be on our guard* however* against assuming that the amount 
of these differences is as great as is indicated by the test 
scores. 


5. Differences between groups mth various amounts of 
schooling ^ 

We have had illustrations of differences between persons 
working at different occupations* living in different places or 
belonging to different races. Our additional comparison will 
lead us directly to the interpretation of the facts which have 
been reviewed. It has been pointed out repeatedly that there 
is a correlation between the amount of schooling an indi- 
vidual has had and his standing in intelligence tests. The 
army tests give us the most extensive data on this point as 
on many others. In Table XL^ are compiled the me- 
dian scores of groups of men who are shown by their 


Table XL. The Average Scores in Army Alpha Made 
BY Men with Different Amounts of Schooling 


Gboup 

School Grads Completed 

0-4 

5-« 

High 

School 

College 

Beyond 

College 

Total 

SCORK 

White officers 

112.5 

107.0 

131. 1 

143.2 

143.6 

139.2 

White draft native .... 

22.0 

61.1 

92.1 

117.8 

146.9 

58.9 

White draft foreign . . . 

21.4 

47.2 

72.4 

91.0 

92.5 

46.7 

Colored draft, North. . 

17.0 

37.2 

71.2 

90.5 


38.6 

Colored draft, South . . 

7.2 

16. S 

46.7 

63.8 


12.4 


* Robert M. Yerkes (Editor), Psychologted Examining in the United 
States Armi/, assembled from tables on pp. 706, 767, 768, and 770. 
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records to have completed respectively four school grades* 
ei^t grades* the high school, and college. This compazison 
is made for five groups of men. 

The outstanding fact which is revealed in this table is that, 
with one exception in the case of the officers, the men who 
have had more schooling make the higher scores. This 
appears when we compare the averages in the various 
horizontal rows, looking from left to right. The table also 
gives us a comparison between the different groups of men, 
which can be made by running up and down the vertical 
columns; but our primary concern is with the first com* 
parison. 

A more illupiinating comparison than the mere contrast 
in the test scores of children with different amounts of 
sdiooling is revealed when this difference is traced through 
successive ages. This has been done in several cases and in 
each comparison the deficiency on the mental test becomes 
progressively greater as children grow older. For example, 
a study was made by Hugh Gordon of canal-boat children 
in England. These children live with their parents on the 
canal boats and therefore have little formal schooling. 
Gordon found that their average I.Q. dropped from about 
90 at six years of age to about 60 at twelve years of age. A 
similar drop has been found in the case of isolated moun- 
taineer children of the South. Sherman found, for example, 
in tabulating the scores of children from six to twelve years 
of age that the youngest group had an average I.Q. of 83, the 
middle group of 70, and the oldest group of 50. Wheeler,^ 
in a study of East Tennessee mountain children, tabulated 
the scores of 564 children by age. He found that there was 
a decrease from an average I.Q. of 92.5 at age nine to 72.5 
at age fifteen on the Illinois Examination and from 95.3 to 

^ L. R. TVheeler, **The Intelligence of East Tennessee Mountain Chil- 
dren," Journal of Edmaiional Piyohology, XXIII (May, 19S2), 361-70. 
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72.5 cm the Dearborn Intelligence Test. This indicates 
that as the difference in schooling becomes progressively 
greater the difference in the scores on the tests also becomes 
progressively greater. 

6. Interpretation of the various group differences 

In our effort to get an explanation of the various group 
differences which have been shown, and by so doing to gain 
light on the fundamental meaning of intelligence tests, let ua 
begin with the last comparison. The two contrasted views 
of the meaning of the tests are well represented in the ex- 
planations which are offered of this simple fact. The first 
view is the apparently simpler one that persons with greater 
amounts of schooling make higher scores because their 
schooling raises their intelligence, that is, increases the abil- 
ity which is measured by the tests. The mere mathemati- 
cal fact of correlation, of course, does not indicate which is 
cause and which is effect, but the suggestion which comes 
most naturally to mind is that schooling is the cause and 
intelligence is the effect. This is the explanation which 
many hold to be the true one. 

Many psychologists, on the other hand, believe that the 
explanation which is apparently the simpler is proven by 
other facts not to be the true one. We know, for example, 
that pupils drop out of school in part because of a limitation 
in their ability, which makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
for them to go on. One psychologist, Pillsbury, regards 
this selective elimination as of such importance that he con- 
siders the most important function of the school to be to 
pick out the intelligent individuals and put them in positions 
of leadership, rather than to teach them.^ The view that 
the chief factor in the correlation between intelligence and 

' W. B. Pillsbury, “Selection — An Unnoticed Function of Education,” 
Sdentific Monlhlyt XII (January, 1921), 6S->74. 
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amount of schooling is native capacity is further supported 
by the other evidences that intelligence test scores are de- 
pendent chiefly on native capacity. We may proceed to 
consider some of the other evidences which lie in the data 
before us. 

Consider first the exception in the above table which 
appears in the case of the white officers. Those who have 
had only four years or less schooling stand higher than those 
who have completed five to eight grades. This fact is 
puzzling on the hypothesis that it is education which is 
solely responsible for high scores. We seem here to have a 
few very intelligent individuals who, in spite of extremely 
limited education, are chosen as officers and make relatively 
high scores on the test. On further examination, however, 
there is evidence in these data that the amount of education 
affects the score. This group of men with very little school- 
ing must have been at least as gifted by nature as the aver- 



ft. All enlisted men 
b. Enlisted men. over 8th Gmde 
e. Officers, below 8th Grade 
d. All officers 

Pro. 18 . Distribution op Alpha Scores op Opficerb and 
Enusted Men with more than Eighth-Grade or less 
THAN Eighth-Grade Schoouno 

(Ftom Army Rtportt pp. 786, 770) 
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age of the officers. Otherwise they would not have be<m 
made officers in spite of their meager education. Their low 
score in comparison with the high-school and college stu« 
dents, then, must be due to their lack of education. 

The same reasoning applies to the "‘crucial test’* of th< 
army tests which is described by Brigham.^ Brigham cites 
the Army Report (pp. 778, 779), which shows that 660 officers 
who had not gone beyond the eighth grade in school made 
slightly higher scores on the average than 13,943 native bom 
recruits (not officers), all of whom had gone beyond the 
eighth grade. The officers, in spite of their lack of educa- 
tion, made slightly higher scores than enlisted men with 
more education. 

This fact does adequately prove that native capacity 
is a large factor in the intelligence test; but it shows with 
equal clearness that education is also a factor. The officers 
in question must have been by nature even more intelligent 
than the average officer. Now officers in general made so 
much higher scores than enlisted men that while 83 per cent 
of the officers received A and B grades, but 18.8 per cent of 
the enlisted men made these grades.^ The median score of 
the officers with less than eighth grade education was 107.8, 
while the median score of the enlisted men with more than 
eighth-grade education was 97.4, a difference of only 9.9 
points. When their education is equal, the superiority of the 
officers is very much greater. The group of officers who 
completed high school (see Table XL) had an average 
score of 131.1 while the corresponding group of enlisted men 
had an average score of 92.1, a difference of 39 points. De- 
ficiency in education reduced the first group from a superior- 
ity of 39 points to a superiority of only 9.9 points. 

The “crucial** comparison of the privates and officers in 
the army is extended in Fig. 18 so as to include four groups; 

^ Brigham, op* cit,, pp. 63 ff. * Yoakum and Yerkes, op. eit., p. 97. 
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aM enlisted men, enlisted men of more than eighth-grade 
education, all officers, and officers of less than eighth-grade 
education. We can now make three comparisons. First, 
we can compare enlisted men in general (Curve a) with 
officers in general (Curve d). This comparison yields us 
little of value, since the two groups differ both in schooling 
and intelligence, and it is impossible to tell how much the 
difference in scores is due to the one and how much to the 
other. In the second place we can compare men of the 
same rank but of different amounts of schooling. It is evi- 
dent that the enlisted men with superior schooling (Curve b) 
make much higher scores than all enlisted men, whose 
schooling is much less (Curve a). Similarly the officers with 
inferior schooling (Curve e) make much lower scores than 
officers in general, whose schooling is much more (Curve d). 
Obviously schooling makes a large difference in the scores. 
Finally, we can compare officers with little schooling (Curve 
c) with enlisted men of much schooling. The higher scores 
of the officers indicate that native capacity makes a large 
difference in the scores. These two latter comparisons in- 
dicate unequivocally that the Army Alpha scores were af- 
fected, perhaps about equally, by differences in schooling 
and by differences in intelligence. 

It is evident from a review of these group comparisons 
that in almost every instance it is possible to make an 
opposite interpretation of the facts. This is because it is 
possible in almost every instance that there are differences 
in both heredity and environment between the groups which 
are compared. If differences in enviromnent exist between 
the groups, it is possible also to assume that there are 
differences in hereditary constitution in the same direction 
as the differences in environment. Since the two factors 
may vary and may vary in the same direction, it is a matter 
of speculation as to which one is responsible for the differ- 
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ences in ability as indicated by the tests. In order to 
secure more conclusive evidence, therefore, of the relative 
effect of these two sets of factors in producing individual 
differences it is necessary to find instances or to make in* 
stances in which one factor varies while the other factor 
remains constant. The method of partial correlation 
would enable us to estimate the effect of one independently 
of the other if we had independent measures of the two 
factors. We may, however, be able to find groups whidi 
are sufiiciently dearly contrasted in respect to the two 
factors so that a more crudal comparison can be made. 
There are three types of cases in which the evidence appears 
to be more condusive than in the majority of the group 
comparisons which have been described. These are, re- 
spectively, studies of the effect of special variation in educa- 
tion, studies of the intelligence of foster children with the 
usual relation between children and parents absent, and 
studies of twins. 

The most prominent example of the study of the effect 
of spedal type of education is the series of investigations 
made by Wellman which has already been cited. The 
general finding of these studies was that the children who 
attended the pre-school at the University of Iowa made 
large gains in intelligence and that these gains persisted 
until the college period. An analysis of these gains in 
addition to the general fact suggests strongly that they 
are to be attributed to the pre-school education of these 
children. For example, (1) the gains took place during 
the academic year and not in the summer; (2) the amount 
of gain was associated with the length of attendance within 
the year; (S) pupils who transferred to other schools miun* 
tained their gain but did not increase it; (4) children who 
remained in the University Elementaiy School continued 
to gain; (5) the gain was associated irith the length of 
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iid^erval between the first and last tests; (6) non-pre-school 
children did not show the gain shown by the pre-school 
children nor did they show the contrast between the gain 
in the school year and the gain in the summer; (7) bright 
children tended to lose and duller children to gain contrary 
to CatteU’s finding. It must be acknowledged that other 
studies of the intelligence of pre-school children in com- 
parison to those who do not attend pre-school have failed 
to show a similar superiority. This, however, may be due 
to the type of training given in the particular pre-school 
attended by the children. At any rate, it is difficult to 
eaq)lam away positive results such as those found by Well- 
man. 

Several studies have been made of the intelligence of 
foster children. Companion studies made at Stanford 
University and at the University of Chicago were reported 
in the Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Both of these studies showed 
that there is a correlation between the intelligence of foster 
children and the rating of the foster homes in which they 
are situated. This correlation may conceivably be due to 
selection, at least in part, but an analysis of the situations 
in both studies appeared to indicate that selection was not 
the sole cause. In the University of Chicago study certain 
other comparisons were made which seemed to indicate 
that the environment of foster homes was m part responsible 
for the intelligence of the children. For example, the 
average intelligence of the entire group of 401 children 
was practically 100. It is certain that the intelligence 
of the parents was considerably below 100. This suggested, 
at least, a beneficial influence of the homes. Again, a 
group of 75 children who were tested before and after 
adoption gained in l.Q. and those who were in better homes 
gamed more than those in poorer homes. If only brothers 
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and sisters were compared and if they were put into two 
groups according to the homes in which they were placed, 
it was found that those in better homes had higher l.Q.s 
than their brothers and sisters in poorer homes. These and 
other facts suggest that the home environment had an 
influence on the intelligence of the children. 

Still more striking evidence is found by Skeels^ in his 
study of foster children at the University of Iowa. At 
the latest report Skeels had tested 147 foster children who 
had been adopted in early infancy. The average I.Q. of 
these children was 115.4. The average of those below 
twenty-four months of age was 119.0, and those above 
twenty-four months, 107.9, suggesting that the test may 
have had something to do with the score. However, the 
mean I.Q. of 78 of the true mothers was found to be only 
87.0, and there was no correlation found between the 
I.Q.s of the mothers and of the children. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the influence of the foster home 
was responsible in large measure for the I.Q.s of these 
children. 

Perhaps the most crucial comparison made up to the 
present is that between twins. Representative findmgs will 
be cited from the study on twins by Newman, Holzinger, 
and the writer.^ The study consists of two parts, in each 
of which a major comparison was made. In the first part, 
fifty pairs of fraternal and fifty pairs of identical twins 
who were reared together were tested and studied. In 
this part of the study the environment was about the same 

1 Harold M. Skeels, “Mental Development of Children in Poster 
Homes,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Gerutic Psychology, XLIX 
(September, 1936), 91-106; Journal of Consulting Psychology, II (March- 
April, 1988), 83-43. 

» Horatio H. Newman, Prank N. Preeman, and Karl J. Holzinger, 
Twins: A Study of Heredity and Environment, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. 
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between the members of each pair of twins but the contrast 
exists between the group in which there is identity of 
heredity, namely, the identical twins, and the group in 
which the resemblance is only half as much, that is, the 
fraternal twins. In the case of these twins, then, we have 
an opportunity to study groups which are similar in the 
environmental influence but are contrasted in the hereditary 
or genetic factor. In the second part of the study, nine- 
teen pairs of identical twins who were separated in infancy 
and reared apart were studied. In this case, the heredity 
of the members of each pair was the same but the environ- 
ment differed. In this case, then, the comparison is based 
on differences in environment with similarity in heredity. 

Space will not be taken for a detailed presentation of the 
findings of the study of twins. They may be summarized 
in a table showing the correlations between twins of the 
three groups. We may compare, first, the correlations of 


Tablb XLI. Correlations for Three Groups of Twins 


Trait 

Identical 

Fraternal 

Separated 

Standing height 

.981 

.934 

.969 

Sitting height 

.966 

.901 

.960 

Weight 

,973 

.900 

.886 

Head length 

.910 

.691 

.917 

Head width 

.908 

.654 

.880 

Binet mental age 

.928 

.831 

.637 

Binet I.Q 

.910 

.640 

.670 

Otis I.Q 

.922 

.621 

.727 

Stanford Achievement 

.955 

.883 

.507 

Woodworth-Mathews 

.562 

.371 

.583 


identical and of fraternal twins. In all cases the correlations 
of fraternal twins are lower, showing that they resemble 
each other less than do identical twins. The difference is 
greater in some traits than in others as, for example, head 
length and width, Binet mental age and I.Q., Otis I.Q. The 
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difference is not so great in weight and in Stanford Achieve* 
ment. The lower resemblance in general between fraternal 
twins indicates that their lesser communality in genetic 
constitution is responsible for a lower degree of similarity 
because both types of twins are reared in the same homes 
and therefore under similar environmental conditions. If 
now we compare the correlations of the separated twins 
with the other two groups, we find that they are more like 
the identical twins who are reared together in some traits, 
and more like the fraternal twins in others. For example, 
in the physical measures of standing height, sitting height, 
head length and head width their correlations resemble 
those of identical twms reared together. In the physical 
trait of weight, on the other hand, and in the mental traits 
of Binet mental age, Binet I.Q., Otis I.Q,, and Stanford 
Achievement the resemblance is more like that of fraternal 
twins than of identical twins. It appears, therefore, that a 
diversity in environment affects these traits even when the 
comparison is between individuals who have exactly the 
same heredity. This conclusion is strengthened when we 
find that the difference in intelligence of these separated 
identical twins corresponds very closely with the kind and 
amount of difference in schooling between them. In other 
words, differences in environment do produce differences in 
ability. 


7. Summary 

This detailed examination of the scientific evidence which 
is at hand indicates the correctness of the moderate view 
as contrasted with either extreme. As was pointed out in 
the first chapter, one may regard intelligence tests as an 
entirely new and perfect instrument for detecting native 
capacity. At the other extreme he may discount them and 
regard them as merely somewhat improved instruments for 
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measuring the results of teaching. The consideration of the 
historical development of tests, in common with an analysis 
of their results, shows that neither of these views is correct. 
Intelligence tests have made a marked advance toward the 
measurement of native capacity, but their scores are still 
influenced to a considerable degree by the effects of training, 
and in their interpretation this influence must always be 
taken into account. 



Chapter XVI 


THE NATURE OF ABILITY 


In the foregobg description of the historical development 
of mental tests, of the various types of tests, and their uses 
and interpretation, we have frequently encountered the 
question of the nature of the ability which is measured by 
these tests. This question is sometimes ignored and the 
position taken that it is possible to use mental tests for 
practical purposes without determming what it is that they 
measure. The question of what is measured by the tests 
does, however, have a bearing upon their design, use, and 
interpretation and it is necessary, therefore, at the con- 
clusion of this volume to review the main concepts of the 
nature of ability. 

In the early history of the testmg movement the problem 
of the nature of abilities was not acutely felt. The earlier 
tests were designed to measure rather narrow abilities 
which were defined m common-sense terms or in terms of 
ordinary psychological concepts. It was assumed that these 
abilities could be measured by tests which appeared from 
common sense to call for the exercise of the ability. The 
question was not raised whether the ability was generalized, 
that is, whether all the activities that appeared to represent 
the ability were equally good representatives of it. To put 
it m present-day terms, it was not asked whether there was 
a correlation between the various acts which would com- 
monly be classed under the same ability. Thus, tests of 
manual dexterity were given without asking whether there 
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is such a thiug as manual dexterity in general or whether 
what we call manual dexterity is made up of a host of par- 
ticular abilities. Because the early tests dealt with rather 
simple abilities the existence and nature of these abilities 
was assumed rather than inquired into. 

It was when the question of testing higher types of abili- 
ties, those which would ordinarily be called more intel- 
lectual, arose that theories began to be formulated concern- 
ing the nature of this ability. Two lines of development 
then began. The first is represented by the work of Binet. 
Binet appeared to think of intelligence as a kind of com- 
posite of a considerable number of types of performance or 
of the ability to carry on a number of types of performance. 
At the same time he seemed to regard the ability to carry on 
these various types of performance as an indication of an 
underlying characteristic which was not to be identified 
with any one of them. It was expressed or represented in 
various particular forms of activity and could best be 
measured by giving opportunity to carry on a variety of 
these particular forms. The successors of Binet have like- 
wise refrained from attempting to formulate any exact 
definition of intelligence. They have been content with a 
general description of the sorts of things that intelligence 
enables one to do. 

The second line of development was initiated by Spear- 
man and has been carried forward by him until the present. 
This development rests upon statistical analysis which has 
recently been pursued vigorously under the name of factor 
analysis. The aim of those who carry on factor analysis is 
to distinguish sharply between various abilities, to define 
them, and ultimately to develop tests to measure them. 
The factor analysts have criticized the psychologists of the 
Binet school on the ground that their procedure is vague 
and undefined, and empirical rather than psychological. 
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Along with the devebpment of these attempts to measure 
general ability in the form of general intelligence or some- 
thing similar to it has gone the development of tests for 
various other types of abilities. In the chapter on “Tests 
for the Analysis of Mental Capacity’’ we traced some of 
these tests, such as the tests of aptitude. The definition of 
aptitudes, as we have seen, has been largely based upon the 
demands of practical activities. This procedure, therefore, 
has been empirical in the same sense as the attempt to 
measure intelligence by such scales as the Binet scale. 
When attempts have been made to measure other abilities, 
such as memory, the concept of these abilities has usually 
been borrowed from common sense or from ordmary psy- 
chology. The tests to measure them have usually been 
selected by similar exercise of common sense. 

1. Concepts and theories of dbUities 

We may now trace briefly various concepts of abilities 
and attempt to evaluate them in so far as our present evi- 
dence allows. 

In the consideration of these conceptions of ability we 
may keep m mind three points. In the first place, we may 
inquire about the descriptive character of the abilities : What 
are they like? In what forms of activities are they repre- 
sented? How may we recognize them? In the second 
place, we may ask, What is the organic basis of the abilities? 
or at least, What theory is held concerning the organic basis? 
In some cases such theories exist and in other cases they 
do not. Finally, we may inquire whether the theory in- 
volves the belief that the abilities are native or are acquired, 
or whether it says nothing on this question. 
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2. The facvUy theory 

The first definite theory concerning the organization of 
abilities was the theory of faculties. According to it, ability 
in general is composed of a large number of elements or 
components. Each one of these exists m varying degree in 
each individual. They may or may not be correlated with 
each other, but they were commonly thought of as being 
relatively independent of each other. Some of these abili- 
ties are rather broad and general, such as memory and 
imagination, some are more specific, such as ability in lan- 
guage or in number, and some are not abilities at all but 
personality characteristics or traits, such as caution or im- 
pulsiveness. According to the faculty theory the various 
abilities are localized in particular areas of the brain. In 
the particular form of the theory called phrenology it was 
held that development of these brain areas could be de- 
tected by feeling the bumps on the skull. It is not quite 
clear whether the faculty theory involves the belief that the 
faculties and the local areas in the brain were determined by 
inheritance or whether they were acquired. The theory 
of formal discipline, which was sometimes connected with 
the faculty theory, however, assumed that the various 
faculties and therefore the areas of the brain could be 
developed by exercise. 

The faculty theory fell into disrepute on account of 
attacks from two directions. It was opposed in the first 
place by the particularist or atomistic view of learning and 
abilities promulgated by Thorndike. According to this 
view abilities are to be thought of as exceedingly narrow 
and specific elements of behavior. The ability is defined 
not merely in terms of a psychological entity or element but 
in terms also of the particular situation to which the re- 
sponse is made. In other words, every stimulus response 
unit would constitute an ability and the element of the situ- 
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ation to which the response is made would be a part of the 
definition of the ability. Ability, in general, would be made 
up of all of the particular abilities which the individual 
possessed. If there is such a thing as general ability, it is 
merely the sum total of all of the particular abilities. 

According to this view of specific abilities the basis of 
these abilities in the brain is the element of the nervous 
system which is required to perform the activity which 
represents the ability. An ability, then, is based on a group 
of small neural elements or a group of neurones. Broader 
or more general abilities would merely be based on larger 
groups of neural elements. 

Whether abilities as defined in this sense are inherited or 
acquired depends upon the predilection of the person hold- 
ing this theory. Abilities might be regarded and are 
regarded by various proponents of the theory as inherited, 
and by others as acquired. Behaviorists, for example, hold 
some such theory as this and they regard abilities as 
acquired. Thomson, on the other hand, considers that 
they may be inherited according to the Mendelian Law. 

3. The two-factor theory 

The first of the theories to grow out of the modem studies 
in correlation is the two-factor theory of Spearman. This 
is distinct from previous theories in defining abilities not in 
terms of activities which are represented in everyday life 
or in the activities which correspond to given tests, but in 
terms of factors which underlie these activities. It may be 
possible, according to Spearman, to find activities which 
correspond closely to these factors, and to construct tests 
which will demand and measure the performance of these 
activities. One discovers these factors and the means of 
measuring them, however, only through the studies of cor- 
relation. In his first formulation Spearman described two 
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factors, and his theory was therefore called the two-factor 
theory. The first of these is called It is general in 

that it enters into every kind of activity. The second factor 
he Called It is the special factor or factors in an activ- 
ity which combines with g to constitute the total activity. 
Spearman showed that one could account for the correla- 
tion between tests or the interrelationships between abili- 
ties by assuming the existence of g and the various ^’s in all 
cases in which the tetrad equations are zero, that is, in cases 
in which equal proportionality exists between the correla- 
tion coeflScients of a set of tests. He very soon came upon 
cases, however, in which this is not true. In these cases 
groups of tests correlate more highly with each other and 
can be accounted for by their possession of g. For these he 
posited the existence of additional factors, called group 
factors. These are less general than g in that they do not 
run through all the tests or abilities, but they are more gen- 
eral than the s's in that they appear in a group of tests or a 
group of abilities. 

Spearman goes on to describe g on the basis of his analysis 
of the tests which appear to be more highly saturated with 
g. G, according to his description, consists of two types of 
relational thinking which he calls the eduction of relations 
and the eduction of correlates. The eduction of relations 
is illustrated by the apprehension of the relations existing 
between two objects or parts of an object. The eduction 
of correlates is carried on when one has in mind an object 
and a relation and thmks of another object which has that 
relation to the first one. Group factors are illustrated by 
number ability, verbal ability, mechanical ability, and men- 
tal speed. Spearman, then, has finally three kinds of abil- 
ities, g, which is perfectly general and pervades all activi- 
ties, which is highly special and belongs to only one 
activity, and the group factors, which are intermediate 
between the two. 
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Speannan has a special theory of the organic basis of 
abilities. 6, he thinks, is based upon the amount of neural 
energy which is at the disposal of the individual for carrying 
on intellectual operations. The s’s are represented in the 
structure of particular parts of the nervous system. These 
he calls the “engines” m contrast to g which represents the 
energy. So far as the writer is aware, Spearman has not 
advanced a definite explanation of the organic basis of the 
group factors, but it would probably consist in structures in 
the brain of wider scope than those that underlie the ^’s. 

Spearman refrains from committing himself as to whether 
abilities are dependent on inheritance or on trainmg. He 
appears, however, to lean to the view that they are, at least 
in large part, due to inheritance. 

Primary abilUies 

Until recently the field was largely occupied by the two- 
factor theory of Spearman amplified by Holzinger into the 
bi-factor theory by including group factors. Some factor 
analysts, including Kelley and Thurstone, believe that the 
correlations between tests can best be accounted for by 
assuming the existence of a limited number of abilities 
which Thurstone calls “primary abilities.” These abili- 
ties, as was seen in the discussion of factor analysis, are simi- 
lar in their descriptive nature to the faculties of the older 
psychology. This similarity is evident from the list given 
by Thurstone: number facility; word fluency; visualizing; 
memory of words, names, and numbers; perceptual speed; 
induction; and verbal reasoning. The newer lists of abili- 
ties differ, of course, from the old faculties in that they are 
based upon an attempt to account for the correlations which 
are found between tests instead of being based upon ordi- 
nary observation or common sense. 

Modem factor analysts other than Spearman have not, so 
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far as the writer is aware, attempted to explain the organic 
basis of the abilities which they posit. They doubtless 
assume that there is an organic basis but have not at- 
tempted to define it. They have not, furthermore, made a 
definite pronouncement as to whether the abilities in ques- 
tion are native or acquired. They appear to have leaned, 
however, to the doctrine that they are at least largely if not 
entirely native. This is suggested, for example, by the fact 
that the analysis of primary abilities has sometimes been 
used in the effort to give vocational guidance. 

5. Criticism and evaluation of the doctrines 

Some psychologists are disposed to be critical of the 
whole doctrine of abilities which has been derived from 
factor analysis. They object that these doctrines set up 
entities in the brain or in the mind, and that such entities 
are not in accord with our knowledge of the way human 
activity is carried on. The factor theories appear to assume 
that abilities are uniform within themselves and may be 
distinct or independent from other abilities.^ Behavior, on 
the other hand, seems to shade by small degrees from one 
activity to another; and different forms of activity appear 
to have a good deal in common with each other. It seems 
to some, therefore, a psychologically false interpretation to 
set up independent and separate entities which are different 
from each other but the same in themselves wherever they 
appear. This conclusion would seem to be necessary of the 
factors which are assumed to be responsible for correlations. 
Another way of expressing the criticism is to say that the 
factors seem to be mathematical factors rather than psycho- 
logical realities. 

It is, of course, not a valid argument against the theories 

^ This assumption is not necessary nor is it always made. The sub- 
sequent discussion is based on the assumption of independence. 
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based on factor analysis to point out that tests which aeem, 
on the surface, to measure a given ability do not correlate 
closely with each other or that tests which do not, on the 
surface, seem to measure a given ability do correlate with 
each other. The factors may be hidden, and they may be 
associated in a given test with others which influence the 
score. Only if the test is relatively pure, that is, saturated 
with one factor and free from any other factor, would we 
expect it to correlate highly with other tests of the same 
factor and not at all with tests of other factors. It must be 
admitted that the possibility of tests of this sort is largely 
hypothetical. Although, on the one hand, the failure of our 
present tests to correlate as we should expect if ability is 
composed of clear-cut factors is not a conclusive argument 
against the theory of factors; on the other hand, the exist- 
ence of such factors has not yet been demonstrated con- 
cretely by the development of tests which represent them 
in pure form. 

If it is argued that the theory of factors does not imply 
that such tests can be devised and that we should not de- 
mand them as evidence, it may be pointed out that the 
factor analysts themselves have almost universally named 
and described their hypothetical factors in terms of the 
usual categories of descriptive psychology and even of 
common sense. This is a surprising result. We might have 
expected that factor analysis would reveal factors that 
would be inaccessible to ordinary observation, something 
like the air waves, light waves, atoms, molecules, electrons, 
or cosmic rays of physics. But we do not seem to reach new 
concepts from our exploration of abilities by factor analysis. 
It is a fair question to ask whether the similarity of the 
concepts we do come out with to those of common sense is 
not due to the fact that they are what we went in with. If 
there is any ground for this interpretation of the procedure 
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and eonclusions of factor analysis, and if our psychological 
conceptions may in some measure control the outcome, we 
are justified in seeking to refine our conceptions of the nature 
of ability on the ground of general psychological and biologi- 
cal ticperience. The facts of correlation constitute valuable 
evidence with which to construct a theory, but not the sole 
evidence. 

A fundamental question to be considered in building our 
conception of abilities is the question whether they are 
inherent or acquired. If the conclusions of the preceding 
chapter are correct, individual differences in ability are 
partly inherent and partly acquired. If this is the case, the 
problem of the constitution of abilities is indeterminate. 
The conditions of the environment vary so greatly that 
we should not expect to find complete uniformities from 
person to person in the co-existence of degrees of ability. 
The relations would vary with relative degrees of emphasis 
in training and experience. It seems probable that such 
is the case. There might still be underlying uniformities, 
but they would be overlaid with modifications by the 
environment. Whatever trait groupings might be foimd 
could never be determined exactly. 

If we admit, as we seem compelled to do, that experience 
modifies abilities and renders the measurement of native 
ability indeterminate, may we perhaps go further and con- 
clude that experience actually creates the abilities which 
are manifested by the correlations? To say this does not 
mean that individual differences in native ability may not 
exist, but rather that the groupings of abilities or traits 
which we call factors may be created by the habits which 
are formed in reacting to given environmental situations or 
demands. Language, for example, has been identified by 
factor analysis as a component of ability. Is the capacity 
for language a native unitary ability, or is the union of the 
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elementary processes which make up the whole complex 
process of language — distinguishing sounds» uttering 
sounds, grasping meanings, connecting sounds and pronun- 
ciation with meanings, etc. — a product of the social envi- 
ronment? It is conceivable that these elements do not 
belong together by nature and are not inherited by the 
individual, but that they are rather put together in the 
experience of each individual because language is a char- 
acteristic form of behavior of the society in which he lives, 
and because the acquisition of this form of behavior requires 
him to develop the system of activities which constitutes it. 
Language, in such case, would be a social category and not 
an individual one, or perhaps it would be better to say that 
it becomes an individual category only as the individual 
takes it on. 

The theory of factors or abilities is not yet suflSciently 
explored to yield a certain answer to such a question, and 
this view is offered only as a tentative hypothesis. It is 
suggested because the alternative hypothesis encounters 
difficulties. It resembles too closely the faculty theory, 
which psychologists have long rejected. It is hard to see 
that it makes any difference whether memory, language, 
mathematical facility, spatial imagination, etc., are called 
faculties or primary abilities. Certainly the phrenological 
conception that faculties depend on the structure and 
development of localized areas of the brain is not admissible. 
It is hard to conceive a form of brain structure that would 
explain native individual differences in abilities like the 
ones named. They could more easily be explained as 
organized habits or modes of behavior. 

Some individual differences could readily be explained 
as due to inherent characteristics of the brain, nervous 
system as a whole, or other parts of the body. For example, 
sensory acuity may plausibly be said to depend on the 
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fitructure of the sense organs. Motor ability may possibly 
depend on the structure of the muscles or some general 
quality of the brain and nerves which facilitates conduction 
and coordination. This latter conception is admittedly 
vague, but it is not contrary to known facts, as is the concep- 
tion of localization of complex functions. General intel- 
lectual ability may, as Thorndike suggests, be based on the 
number of neurones of the brain which determines the num- 
ber of possible associations, or on the total store of energy 
available for brain action, as suggested by Spearman. 
Either of these suggestions fits better the notion of intel- 
ligence represented in a variety of intellectual operations 
than does Spearman’s conception of a general factor consist- 
ing only of two processes, eduction of relations and educ- 
tion of correlates. Intellectual ability is doubtless best 
exhibited in more complex rather than in simple operations* 
in novel rather than in refiex or habitual forms of adjust- 
ment, in abstraction and generalization rather than in 
manipulation of the particular and concrete. This concep- 
tion fits well the character of the tests which have proved 
most satisfactory as constituents of measures of general 
intellectual ability. 

General intellectual ability as so conceived may rest 
partly on the inherent quality or structure of the nervous 
system, particularly the cerebrum. The intellectual superi- 
ority of man over the animals is commonly believed to lie in 
the greater size and complexity of his cerebrum. Differ- 
ences between individual human beings can most plausibly 
be attributed to differences in structure of their cerebrums. 
Size has been found to have but low correlation with in- 
telligence, but extremely small brains are indicative of 
mental deficiency. Intelligence seems to be associated with 
the number and size of the arteries in the covering of the 
brain, the pia mater, which indicates that the efiSciency of 
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functioning of the brain depends on the abundance of its 
blood supply. These may constitute the physical basis for 
what psychologists call general intelligence and what the 
man on the street calls brain power. 

So far as native abilities are concerned, then, it is most 
plausible to posit the existence of differences in sensory 
acuity, possibly in motor dexterity, and probably in general 
intellectual ability, with emphasis on the so-called higher 
processes. Native differences in the primary abilities or 
group factors may also exist by native constitution, but 
they are a less plausible explanation because they do not, 
like sensory capacity, rest on known specific structures, or, 
like general intelligence, on some general quality or char- 
acteristic of the brain as a whole. They may, on the other 
hand, be readily explained as forms of behavior acquired in 
response to organized sets of environmental social stimuli. 

The conception that ability is made up of a large number 
of narrow components readily explains the statistical facts 
of correlation, when the correlations are not too high, and 
agrees with theory of heredity as mediated by groups of 
genes. This conception, however, encounters a psychologi- 
cal diflSculty in assuming that an ability is made up of a large 
number of disparate elements, or at least of differences in 
ability due to differences in the chance groupings of many 
elements. Studies of heredity in human beings are diflicult 
and their interpretation uncertain, especially in mental 
traits. We can, therefore, rely little on the present evidence 
from heredity as an indication of the constitution of abilities. 
Future studies may give fuller information. If it should 
later be possible to determine how mental abilities are in- 
herited, we could infer from the combinations of inherited 
traits the factors or elements of which they are composed. 
At present we can only make uncertain inferences from 
remote analogy with physical traits. Such inference is 
insecure. 
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The foregoing speculations concerning the nature of 
ability, like all speculations on this subject, are made on 
a meager foundation of fact. They constitute one more 
attempt, added to all that have gone before, to find the 
conception of abilities that will accord best with the statisti- 
cal, psychological, and biological facts as they have been 
ascertained up to the present. The conclusions reached 
are, in brief, as follows: Certain simple abilities, mainly 
sensory, are relatively independent, largely inherent, and 
based on the structure of the sense organs. Motor ability 
may be also based largely on structure, but the structural 
basis is not so specific; motor ability is therefore not unified. 
General intellectual ability is a reality and there are two or 
three plausible explanations of its organic basis. It is not 
to be identified with any one particular thought process, but 
includes a number of modes of thinking, with emphasis on 
the more abstract and complex ones. The group factors 
or primary abilities are probably not native abilities but 
habits of thought formed by experience and training. All 
abilities, both special and general, are affected by training, 
but some appear to have an underlying organic basis. 
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ment of, 113-114; Army Scale 
Alpha, 114-129; Army Scale 
Beta, 130-135; performance scale, 
135-136; uses of, in army, 136- 
140; intercorrelation of, 251-253 
Army Performance Scale Examina^ 
Hon, described, 135-136; cited 166 
Army Scale Alpha, in World War, 
17; described, 11^129; and letter- 
ra^ng, 125-127; and mental ages 
of army men, ^128; development 
of, 128; revised form, 151; Scram- 
bled Alpha, 152; speed vs, power 
in, 262-265; and race norms, 318; 
scores of occupational groups on, 
405; scores of geographical groups 
on, 409; scores of immigrant 
groups on, 412; scores of racial 
groups on, 414; scores of men with 
different schooling, 419; scores of 
various ranks, 422; cited 167 
Army Scale Beta, and Army Alpha, 
114; described, 130-134; results of, 
135 

Art, tests for aptitude in, 189-190 
Arthur, Grace, and Arthur Per- 
formance Scale, 147; cited 164 
Association processes, tests dealing 
with, 55 

Association tests, Burt’s, 72 
Attention, Binet’s test of, 52, 53 
Attenuation, correction for, 70 
Attitudes, tests of, 226; list, 235 
Audiometer, Seashore, 71 

Bagley, W. C., and motor index, 44- 
46; and intelligence of racial 
groups, 414; dted 414 
Baker, Harry J., cited 234, 235 
Baker, Harry J., and Crockett, 
Alexander C., and mechanical 
aptitude tests, 185 
Baker, Harry J., Kaufman, H. J., 
Engel, Anna M., and Detroit 
Kindergarten Test, 150; died 165, 
166, 167 


Baker, Harry J., and Iieland, Ber- 
nice, and prolUe scales, 201-203; 
dted 201. 202 

Barry, Herbert, Jr., dted 234 
Bayley, Nancy, and California 
First-Year Mental Scale, 149; 
dted 149, 164 

Behavior, tests of, 215-220; list of, 
234; relation of intelligence to, 
363-369 

Beil, Hugh M., and tests of neurotic 
tendencies, 225; dted 235 
Bernreuter, Robert G., and Person- 
ality Inventory, 232; dted 236 
Berry, Charles S., and horizontal 
classification of pupils, 378; dted 
378 

Bi-factor method, of Holzinger, 82, 
437 

Binet, Alfred, 2; early experiments, 
51-55; and age scales, 85-92; 1905 
scale, 85-88; death of, 91; defini- 
tion of intelligence, 248; and nature 
of intelligence, 432; dted 53, 91. 
Binet, A., and Simon, T., scale of 
1908, 88-90; 1911 revision, 90-92; 
other revisions: Goddard’s 1911 
revision, 92; first Stanford revi- 
sion, 94-98; the revised Stanford- 
Binet scales, 103-106; dted 86; 88 
Bingham, W. V., died 31 
Bishop, O., dted 256 
Blair, John Lewis, and prediction of 
school success, 361 ; dted 361 
Block, Virginia Lee, 226; dted 235 
Bober tag, O., dted 90 
Bogardus, E. S., dted 234 
Bolton, T. L., 40 

Book, William F., and intelligence of 
city and rural pupils, 410; dted 410 
Boring, Edwin G,, dted 267 
Bracewell, R. H., and intelligence of 
city and rural pupils, 410 
Bradway, Katherine Preston, and 
Hoffeditz, E. Louise, dted 295 
Brainard, Paul P., 228; dted 236 
Bravais, A., dted 63 
Brewington, Ann, and clerical apti- 
tude tests, 191 ; dted 191 
Bridges, J. W., dted 108, 166, 314 
Brigham, Carl C«, and army tests. 
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263*264; and intelligenco of racial 
^oupBt 412, 413; and scores of 
army sroups of different school* 
ing. 423; cited 263, 412, 413, 423 
Brightness, index of, as test criterion, 
162; definition of, 299 
Brightness score, use of, 162 
Bronner. Augusta F., and Healy- 
Fernald test group, 177 ; and tests 
of special abilities, 239; and spe- 
cial abilities, 391; cited 177, 239, 
392 

Bronner, Augusta F., Healy, William, 
Lowe, Gladys M., and Schim- 
berg, Myra E., cUed 31, 182 
Brown, Andrew W., and Chicago 
Non-Verbal Examination, 146; 
cUed 164, 168 

Brown, Marion A., 222; cited 234 
Brown, Ralph R,, and correlation of 
retests, 348; cited 348 
Buckingham, B. R., cited 166, 167, 
303 

Buehler, C., and Hetzer, H., cited 
165 

Burgess silent reading tests, 341-342 
Burks, Barbara S., Jensen, Dortha 
Williams, and Terman, Lewis M., 
cUed 348 

Burt, Cyril, early correlation study, 
72-78; twelve tests of, 72-73; 
correlation table of tests, 76-77; 
definition of central factor, 248; 
and correlation of mental and 
achievement tests, 400-404; cited 
155, 400 

Byrns, Ruth, and Henmon, V. A. C., 
cUed 406 

Capacity, not directly measur^ by 
tests, 20; tests for analysis of, 
169-204; development of special- 
ized tests, 204; correlation of men- 
tal tests with other measures of, 
353 

Capacity, general, subject-matter 
in tests of, 246 

Carter, T. M., and correlation of 
mental and anatomical age, 311; 
dted 312 

Case, A. T., died 235 


Cattell, J. McK., and reaction ttme^ 
36; ahd Galton, 37; and early 
program of tests, 87-38; and 1806 
A. P. A. Committee, 39; and Co- 
lumbia University Tests, 47; and 
effect of education on intelligenoe, 
426 

Cattell, Psyche, and Personal Con- 
stant. 296; died 295, 296 
Chapman, J. Crosby, and A. Q., 304; 
cUed 304 

Characteristics, fundamental, of 
mental tests, 15 
Childs, H. G., cited 94 
Choice of teste, criteria for, 156 
Christianson, A. O., died 136 
City pupils, intelligence of, 410-412 
Clapp-Young Self-Marking Device, 
and Henmon-Nelson Test, 150; 
described, 160 
Clark, Wims W., died 203 
Classification of pupils, 23; vertical, 
24; horizontal, 24; into al^ity 
groups, 376-384 ; difficulties of, 377 
Classification of tests, l7 
Clayton, Blythe, dted 270 
Clement, John Addison, dted 359 
Clerical aptitude tests, 190-192 
Coefficient, correlation represented 
by, 48 

Coefficient, reliability, 62, 70 
Coefficient of correlation, probable 
error of, 64-65; defined, 337 
Coefficient of intelligence. 111; con- 
stancy of, 297 

Coefficients, tests, hierarchy of, 77 
Cole, L. W., and Vincent, Leona, and 
primary tests, 150; dted 165 
College BUccesB and test scores, 356- 
360; selection of applicants for, 
393 

College tests, listed, 167; academic 
aptitude tests, 192 
Colloton, Cecile, died 347 
Columbia University, early testing 
at, 39; description of early teste, 
46-51 

Colvin, S. S., and definition of in- 
telligence, 248; and correlation of 
intelligence and college grades 
356; died 167 
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Comparing reaulta of testa, • early 
procedure of, 57 

Completion testa method, develop- 
ment of, 66; in language teats. 
272; in non-language teats, 276 
Composite personality traits, tests 
of, 229-233; list, 236 
Composite scales, defined, 170; 

described, 170-182 
Composite score, 86; and mental 
age, 89 

Comprehension, Binet’s test of, 62 
Conduct, relation of intelligence to, 
363-369 

Conklin, Edmund S., cited 235 
Constant factor, effect in producing 
a spurious correlation, 67 
Content, a criterion, in the choice of 
a test, 158 

Cornell, Ethel L., and Coxe, Warren 
W., Performance Ability Scale, 
148; cited 164 

Correction for attenuation, 70 
Correlation, general meaning of, 60; 
between Columbia tests, 48; be- 
tween average class standing and 
a number of mental tests, 49; 
between standing in various col- 
lege subjects, 50; as method of 
selecting tests, 250; statistical, 
334-344; between mental tests and 
other measures of achievement, 
353-362 

Correlation, coefficient of, probable 
error in, 64; defined, 337 
Correlation, partial, 69; as test 
criterion, IM; and nature-nurture 
controversy, 403 

Correlation, spurious, scatter dia- 
gram, to show effect of a constant 
factor, 67 

Correlation, and intercorrelation, 
relation l^tween, 78 
Correlation method, application of 
60-84; Spearman’s criticism of 
statistical procedure, 62; correla- 
tion study of single testa, 71 
Correlation table, 76-77; defined, 
335; examples of, 335, 338, 340, 
341, 342. 343 
Cowdery, E. M., dUd 236 


Coxe, Warren W., 148, 164 
Criteria for choice of tests: price, 
166; completeness and conven- 
ience, 157; adaptation to age, 
167; appeal to child, 158; content, 
158; length, 158; ease of adminis- 
tration, 159; simplicity of re- 
sponse, 159; ease of scoring, 160; 
norms, 161; brightness index, 
162; tabulation of results, 163; 
distribution of scores, 163; pro- 
gression of median, 163; correla- 
tion of, 164 

Crockett, Alexander C., and motor 
capacity tests, 108; cited 198 
Cross-out method, in language tests, 
274; in non-language tests, 275 
Cunningham, Bess V., died 166 

Bearbom, W. F., and correlation of 
intelligence and school marks, 
357; died 31, 165, 166, 357 
Dearborn, W. F., Anderson, J. E., 
and Christianson, A. O., died 136 
Decroly, 0., and Degand, J., cited 
00 

Definition of tests, 17 
Degand, J., died 90 
Delinquents, application of mental 
tests to, 27 

Diagnosis, of capacity of pupils, 24 
Dickson, Virgil E., and educational 
Tise of mental tests, 373; died 
373 

Differences, inheritance of, 36 
Differences, individual, early studies 
of, 34; individual, 351 
Difficulty, of items in a test, 260-270 
Directions, simplicity and clearness, 
a criterion in the choice of a test, 
167 

Discrimination, tactual, 38, 63; sen- 
sory, 72 

Distribution of intelligence quo- 
tients, 102 

Distribution table, 326 
Dodd, Stuart C., and International 
Test, 146 

Douglass, Harl R., and Huffaker, 
C. L„ and correlation of l.Q. and 
E.Q., 307; dUd 307 
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Douglats, Harl R., md Spenoer, 
Peter I4., cttod 288 

Downey, j, £., and will tempera- 
ment test, 207-215; cited 207, 234 
Drake, Raleigh M., and musical 
memory test, 189; cited 189 
Dunlap, Knight, and sensory-motor 
tests, 190-197 ; cited 197 
Dykema, Peter W., died 189 

Ebbinghaus, H., and completion 
tests, 55; and concept of intellect- 
ual capacity, 248; cited 55 
Educational guidance, 25; \ise of 
tests in, 385-391; and factor 
analysis, 387 

Educational systems, measurement 
of efficiency, 27 

Educational tests, distinguished 
from mental teats, 18; correlation 
with intelligence tests. 339 
Educational uses of tests, basic 
facta of, 345-369; prediction of in- 
tellectual ability, 345-351; in- 
dividual differences, 361-353; cor- 
relation of mental tests and other 
measures of achievement, 353- 
362; mental tests as measures of 
factors of achievement, 362; re- 
lation of intelligence to conduct, 
363; group intelligence level and 
relation to achievement, 370-373; 
administrative use with individual 
pupils, 373; determination of time 
to enter school, 374-376; classifi- 
cation into ability groups, 376- 
384; selection for special classes, 
384; educational guidance, 385- 
391 ; adjustment of pupil to work, 
391-393; selection of college ap- 
plicants, 393 

Elliott, Richard M., cited 184, 236 
Engel, Anna M., dted 165 
Entering school, mental tests as 
aid in determining right time for, 
374-376 

Environment, effect of, 28; and men- 
tal ability, 396-404 
Equation, personal, 34 
Error, probable, 35; of sampling, 65; 
sources of, 279 


Errors in messuremint or obssrva* 
tion, effect on correlation coeffi- 
cient, 69; types of, 280 
Esthesiometer, BineVs, 53; Burt’s, 
72 

Experimentation with tests, early, 
34-69; studies of individual dif- 
ferences, 34; Americaq experi- 
ments with tests, 38; l^opean, 
51 ; summary, 57 

Extroversion, tests of, 224; list, 235 

Factor analysis, 17; early theories 
and development, 78-81; recent 
work in, 81-^4; and aptitude tests, 
182; and mechanical aptitude, 
185; and special abilities, 194; 
and profile scales, 201, 20^204; 
and subject-matter of tests for, 
243-246; and educational and 
vocational guidance, 387; nature 
of ability, 431-444; concepts and 
theories of abilities, 433-437; 
faculty theory, 434; two-factor 
theory, 435; primary abilities, 
437; criticism and evaluation of 
doctrines, 438-444 
Factors, nature of, 82-84; identifica- 
tion of, 244; and common sense, 
246; two-factor theory, 435; group 
factors, 437 

Faculty theory, and factor analysis, 
434 

Fernald, Grace Maxwell, cited 171 
Fillmore, Eva A., and Iowa Tests 
for Young Children, 149; dted 
149, 164 

Finality of judgment, in will tem- 
perament test, 211 
Fischer, Charlotte Ilust. cited 179 
Flory, Charles D., dted 163 
Footrule method, the, 63 
Form-board tests, 186 
Foster children, intelligenoe of. 426- 
427 

Foster, Josephine Curtis, dUd 33, 
149,166,314 
Fransen, R. H., cM 8^ 

Freedom from load, m will tempera- 
ment test, 208 

Freeman, Frank N.i end VACO 
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iMt8, 153-156; and speed and 
power in tests, 265; and oon- 
stanoy of I.Q.. 291; and accelera- 
tion of pupils, 379; died 14, 109, 
215, 291, 379, 401, 402, 427 
Freeman, Frank N., and Carter, 
T. M., cited 312 

P^man, Frank N., and Flory, 
Charles D., cited 153 
Freyd, Max, cited 236 
Furfey, Paul Hanley, and social 
reaction tests, 222; cited 234 

(7, 79; definition of, 258-259; and 
two-factor theory, 436 
Galton, Francis, and mental inheri- 
tance, 36, 37; influence on mental 
testing, 56 

Galton whistle, the, 37 
Garretson, O. K., and Symonds, 
Percival M., and tests of attitudes, 
228; cUed 236 

Garrett, Henry E., cited 31, 182 
Garrison, S. C., cited 347 
Gates, Arthur I., and correlation of 
mental and achievement tests, 
354; cited 354 

General Education Board, 142 
General intellectual capacity, early 
views, 247 

General intelligence, existence of, 
246-259. See oho Intelligence 
General intelligence level, relation 
to achievement, 370-373 
Geographical groups, diflerences be- 
tween, 408-414 

Gesell, Arnold, and Pre-School Child 
Development Scale, 148; cited 
148, 165 

Gesell, Arnold, and Thompson, 
Helen, cUed 148 
Gifted children, 406 
Gilbert, J. A., cited 41, 42 
Goddard, Henry H., and Vineland 
tests, 90; revision of Binet scale, 
92<^4; cited 90, 92, 107 
Goodenough, Florence L., and draw- 
ing test, 146; and intelligence of 
racial groups, 418; cited 164, 418 
Goodenough, Plorence L., Foster, 
Josephine C.. and Van Wagenen, 


M. J., and Minnesota Fresehool 
Scale, 149; dted 149, 165 
Gordon, Hugh, and test scores of 
childron with different schooling, 

420 

Grade norms, 312 

Gray, W. S., and reading disability, 
392; dted 392 

Greene, Edward B., and Michigan 
Non-Verbal Series, 146; dted 164 
Griffiths, Nellie L., dted 150, 165 
Group differences, interpretation of, 

421 

Group factors, subject matter of 
tests of, 243-246; and two factor 
theory, 436; discussion of, 437- 
438 

Group language test, organization of 
items, 271 

Group tests, development of, 2; 
organization of items of, 271-276; 
see also Point scales 
Groups, ability, classification into, 
376-384 

Growth curves, hypothetical, 292, 
293 

Growth, mental, and constancy of 
LQ., 295 

Guidance, educational, 25; voca- 
tional, 25; use of tests in, 385- 
391 ; and factor analysis, 387 
Guilford, J. P., dted 82 

Haberman, J. V., and Healy-Femald 
test group, 177 ; dted 177 
Haggerty, M. E., and Delta 1 and 
Delta 2, and National Intelli- 
gence Test, 142; cited 165, 166 
Hag^rty, M. E., Olson, W. C., 
Wickman, E. K., and conduct 
tests, 219-220; dted 234 
Handicapped children, tests for 
listed, 168 

Hardwick, R. S., dted 108, 166, 314 
Hart, Hornell, died 236 
Hart^orne, Hugh, and May, Mark 
A., and conduct tests, 219; dted 
219, 220 

Hayes, Samuel P., dted 168 
Healy, William, dted 31, 182 
Healy, William and Fernaid. Grace 
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Maxwell, test group, 171-178; 
cited 171 

Heidbreder, Edna, and extroversion- 
introversion teste, 224; cited 235, 
236 

Heinis, H., and personal constant, 
295; cited 295 

Henmon, V. A. C., and Nelson, 
M. J., and Test of Mental Ability, 
Grades I-III, 150; High School 
Tests, 152; cited 166, 167, 406 
Henri, V., 52 

Heredity, effect of, 28; studies of, 
36; and mental ability, 396-404 
Herring. J. P., and revision of Binet 
test, 112 

Hetzer, H., cited 165 
Hierarchy of intelligences, defined, 
78; table of. 77 

Hierholzer, Helen M,, cited 148, 165 
High schools, city and rural com- 
parative scores, 411 
High school tests, 151; listed, 167; 

academic aptitude tests, 192 
Hilden, A. H., and personal con- 
stant, 296; cited 296 
Hildreth, Gertrude H., 31 
Hildreth, Gertrude H., and Grif- 
fiths, Nellie L., and Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests, 150; died 150, 
165 

Hines, Harlan C., 31 
Histogram, of Binet intelligence 
quotients, 329 

Hoffeditz, E. Louise, cited 295 
Hollingsworth, H. L., cited 31 
Hollingsworth, Leta S., cited 32, 349 
Holzinger, Karl J., and bi-factor 
method, 82, 83; and test scores. 
280, 285; and weighted scores, 
288; bi-factor theory, 437; cited 81, 
82, 215, 280, 285, 288, 427 
Holzinger, Karl J., and Clayton, 
Blythe, died 270 

Holzinger, Karl J., and Freeman, 
Frank N., and Burt's regression 
equation, 401, 402; cited 401, 402 
Homogeneous grouping, and classi- 
fication of ability groups, 378 
Horizontal classification of pupils, 
24; difficulties of, 377 


House, S. D., 224; ctfed 235 
Huey, Edmund B., cited 107 
Huffaker. C. L.. cited 307 
Hull, Clark L., 32 

Humm, Doncaster G., and Wads- 
worth, Guy W., Jr., and Temper- 
ament Scale, 232; cited 236 
Hunt, Thelma, died 32, 235 
Hunter, Theodore A., cited 267 
Hunter, W. S., and Sommermeier, 
Eloise, and mental test scores of 
Indians, 416; cited 416 
Hypothetical growth curves, 292, 293 

Immigrant groups, intelligence of, 
412-414 

Impulses, co5rdination of, in tests of 
will temperament, 212 
Index of brightness, as test criterion, 
162; definition of, 209 
Indians, scores made by, 416 
Individual differences, early studies 
of, 34; as factor in education, 351- 
353 

Individual pupils, administrative 
use of mental tests with, 373 
Infant and pre-school development 
schedules, 148-150; list of, 165 
Inheritance of differences, study of, 
36 

Inhibition, capacity for, in tests of 
will temperament, 211 
Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 310 
Intellectual capacity, and tests, 19; 
see Intelligence 

Intelligence, definition for testing, 
16-17; test scores measure, 87; 
factor in military efficiency, 139; 
and early testing, 169; and school 
achievement, 205; definitions of, 
247-259; measures of relation to 
achievement, 303-308; constancy 
and prediction of, 345-351; rela- 
tion to conduct, 363—369; com- 
munity level of and school achieve- 
ment. 370-373; measurement of 
by tests, 394-396; and heredity 
and environment, 396-404; vo- 
cational group differences in, 404- 
408; geographical differences in, 
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408*414; racial differeneee in. 
414*410; effect of echooling on, 
419-421; interpretation of group 
differences, 421^429; of foster 
children, 426-427; nature of abil- 
ity, 431-444 

IrUdlioenee of Scottish Childrent cited 
105 

Intelligence quotient, in first Stan- 
ford revision, 99; developed from 
Stem’s mental quotient, 101; 
table of distribution of, 102; mean- 
ing of, 103; used in Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet tests, 105; and army 
tests results, 127-128; constancy 
of, 200-300; and constancy of in- 
telligence, 345; constancy of and 
native ability, 398 
Intelligence ratings, distribution in 
typical army groups, 138 
Intelligence test, sample, 3-12; 
successful because of multiplicity 
of individual tests, 86; validity of, 
254; limitations of, 255; correlation 
with college achievement, 356- 
360; interpretation of, 394-430 
Intelligence Tests and Their XJse^ 32 
Intelligence and achievement, meas- 
ures of relation between, 303 
Intercorrelation of mental tests, 
given by Burt, 74, 76; table of, 
77; hierarchical arrangement of, 
78; as method of selecting, 250 
Interests, tests of, 226-228; list, 
235-236 

Intermediate and upper grades, tests 
for, 150-151; list of tests for, 166- 
167 

International Business Machine Cor- 
poration, electrical scorer, 160 
Interpretation of intelligence tests, 
394-430; two fundamental prob- 
lems, 394; differences between 
vocational groups, 404; differences 
between geographical groups, 408; 
differences between racial groups. 
414; groups with various amounts 
of schooling, 419; interpretation 
of group diff^erences, 421; sum- 
mary, 429 

Interpretation test methods, 276 


Interrelationahip of mental traits, 
28 

Introversion, tests of, 224; list, 235 
Items of a test, selection and organi- 
zation, 260-276; difficulty of, 
260-270; organization in group 
language test, 271-275; in non- 
language test, 275-276 

James, William, and definition of 
inteiligenoe, 249 
Jastrow, J., 40 

Jennings, H. S., on heredity and en- 
vironment, 400; cUed 400 
Jensen, Dortha Williams, cited 348 

Kaufman, H. J., cited 165 
Kawin, Ethel, cited 147 
Kelley, Truman L., and factor 
an^ysis, 82; and analysis of 
ability, 245, 259; and primary 
abilities, 437; dted 82 
Kent, G. H., and Rosanoff, A. J., 
and free association tests, 231; 
cited 236 

Keys, Noel, cited 236 
Kindergarten tests, listed, 165 
Kingsbury, Forrest A., and Primary 
Group Intelligence Scale, 149; 
dted 165 

Kite, E. S., dted 107 
Knox, H. A., 147; and test group, 
179; dted 179 

Koerth, Wilhelmine, dted 263 
Kohlstedt, K. D., dted 235, 236 
Kohs, S. C., and Block Design Test, 
144; and tests of conduct, 221; 
dted 144, 234 

Kraei^lin, E., and diagnosis of in- 
sanity, 55; dted 55 
Kruger, F., and Spearman, C., 55, 
63 

Kuhlman, F., revision of Binet- 
Simon Scales, 93-94; dted 32, 93, 
107, 295 

Kuhlman, F., and Anderson, Rose 
O., and primary tests, 150; dted 
165, 166, 167, 168 

Kwalwasser, Jacob, and Dykema, 
Peter W., and musical aptitude 
tests. 189; dted 189 
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Lafave, Arthur J., 154 
Laird, D. A., eiUd 235, 236 
Language test, organication of items, 
271 

Lee, J. Mtirray, and Symonds, 
Percival M., 285 

Leland, Bernice, died 201, 202 
Length of a test, a criterion of 
choice, 158; and reliability of, 
270-271 

Level of intelligence, and relation to 
achievement, 370-^73 
Lewerenz, Alfred S., and art teats, 
189; died 189 

Lincoln, Edward A., and correla- 
tion of successive tests, 348; dUd 
348 

Lincoln, Edward A., and Shields, 
Fred J., died 234 

Linfert, Harriette-Elise, and Hier- 
holzer, Helen M., and Infant 
Scale. 148; died 148, 166 
Lippmann, Walter, died 126 
Loading, in factor analysis, defined, 
244 

Local norms, use of, 320 
Loofbourow, G. C., and Keys, Noel, 
died 236 

Lorge, Irving, and Hollingsworth, 
Leta S., died 349 
Lowe, Gladys M., died 31, 182 
Lowell, Francis, died 166 
Luria, Max S., and Orleans, Jacob S., 
and academic aptitude tests, 193; 
died 193 

Mailer, Julius B., died 219, 234, 236 
Marston, Leslie R., died 234, 236 
Matching tests, described, 274 
Material, completeness and con- 
venience, a criterion in the choice 
of a test, 167 

Matthews, Ellen, and tests of neu- 
rotic tendencies, 226; died 235 
May, Mark A., died 219, 220 
MoAdory Art Test, 190; died 190 
McBride, Clifford, 164 
MoCaU, WilUam A., and Multi- 
mental Scale, 151 ; cited 166 
McCarthy, Dorothea, and musical 
aptitude tests, 188; died 188 


Meaning of mental tests, 18 
Measurements, of^ 22 

Measures derived from the age 
scale, 100; between intelligenoe 
and achievement, 303 
Mechanical aptitude, tests of, 183-187 
Meier, Norman C., and art tests, 
190; died 190 

Melville, Norbert J., died 107 
Memory, relationship to estimates 
of ability, 40; BineVs four tests 
of. 62 

Memory tests, 198; Bolton's, 40 
Mental ability, correlation with 
school success, early studies, 40- 
61 ; theory of and factor analysiB, 
82-84; relative, use of score, 162; 
specialized, tests of, 239; nature 
of, 431-444; theories of, 433; two- 
factor theory, 435; primary abili- 
ties, 437 ; criticism of factor analy- 
sis, 438; see aleo Intelligence 
Mental age, concept of, 86; and raw 
score, 277; classification of school 
pupils by, 377 

Mental age method of scaling diffi- 
culty of parts of a test, 269 
Mental alertness tests, 19 
Mental-age scales, see Age scales 
Mental capacity, and training, 20; 
and school, marks, 40-41; tests 
for analysis of, 16^204; see aleo 
Intelligenoe 

Mental growth, character of, 28; 

and constancy of I.Q., 291^^300 
Mental quotient, 101 
Mental tests, present status of, 1-29; 
recent origin, 1; beginning of de- 
velopment, 2; a sample intelligenoe 
test, 3-12; reliability and mean- 
ing of mental tests, 13; definition 
and classification of, 17-23; uses 
of tests, 23; correct answers to 
sample test, 30-31; uses in the 
army, 136-140; criteria for choice 
of, 156-164; eee aleo Tests 
Merrill, Maud A,, died 33, 107 
Miles, Walter R., and the Pursuit 
Meter, 197; died 197 
Miller, W. 3., and constancy of LQ.. 
297; died 167, 207 
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Mindt British journal, 37, 39, 47 
Monroe, Marion, and reading testa, 
240; cited 240. 392 
Monroe, Walter S„ and Bucking- 
ham, B. R., and Illinois Examina- 
tion, 152; and Achievement Quo- 
tient, 303; cited 166, 167, 303 
Moral judgments, tests of, 220-222; 
list of tests, 234 

Moss, F. A., Hunt, T., Omwake, 
K. T., and Ronning. M. M., and 
social reaction tests, 223 ; cited 235 
Motor capacity, Burt’s study of, 72; 

later tests of, 195-198 
Motor functions, tests dealing with, 
55 

Motor impulsion, in tests of will 
temperament, 210 

Motor index, comparison with class 
standing, 44 
Motor tests, Burt’s, 72 
Movement, speed of, in tests of will 
temperament, 208 

Multiple-choice test method, in 
language tests, 272; in non-lan- 
guage tests, 275 

Murdock, Katherine, and intelli- 
gence of racial groups, 417 ; died All 
Musical aptitude, tests for, 187-189 
Myers, Caroline E., and Garry C., 
and Mental Measure test, 144; 
eUed 166 

Myers, Garry C., died 166 

National Intelligence Test, 3; devel- 
opment of, 142; use of, 150; died 
166 

National Society for the Study of 
Education, Thirty-fifth Yearbook, 
died 380; Twenty-third Yearbook, 
died 382; Twenty-fourth Year- 
book, died 382; Thirty-sixth Year- 
book, died 392; Twenty-seventh 
Yearbook, died 426 
Negroes, mental test scores of, 414 
Nelson, M. J., died 166, 167 
Nemzek, Claude L., and constancy 
of I.Q., 348; died 348 
Neurotic tendencies, tests of, 224- 
226; list. 235 

Newman, Horatio H., Freeman, ; 


PVank N„ and Holsinger, Karl J., 
and identical twins studies, 215, 
427; died 215, 427 
Neymann, C. A., and Kohlstedt, 
K. D., died 235, 236 
Non-language tests, Army Scale 
Beta, 130-135; later develop- 
ments, 144-150; list of, 164-165 
Norms, criteria in choice of test, 
161 ; and scores, problems of, 277- 
321; defined, 308; age norms, 309- 
312; grade norms, 312-313; sex 
norms, 314-315; race norms, 315- 
318; social norms, 318-320; use of 
local norms, 320-321 
Nutt, H. W., and rhythm in hand- 
writing, 66; died 66 

Occupations, and mental test scores, 
404 

Odoroff, M. E., and speed vs. power 
in tests, 266; died 266 
Oehrn, A., and early tests, 55; died 
55 

Officers, army, intelligence of, 422 
Olson, W. C., 219; died 234 
Omwake, K. T., died 235 
Opinions, tests of, 226; list, 235 
Opposition, resistance to, in tests of 
will temperament, 211 
Organization and selection of items 
of a test, 260-276 
Orleans, Jacob S., died 193 
O’Rourke, L. J., and clerical aptitude 
tests, 191 ; died 191 
Otis, A. S., and army mental tests, 
113; and advanced examination 
scale, 141; and Test of Mental 
Ability, Alpha, 150; Beta, 150; 
Test of Mental Ability, Higher 
Examination, 151 ; Test of Mental 
Ability, Gamma, 152; and Index 
of Brightness, 162; and Classifica- 
tion Test, 153; definition of I.B., 
299; and percentile curve, 331; 
died 166, 167, 331, 344 

Parsimony, law of, and factor analy- 
sis, 83 

Paterson, Donald G., died 164, 181, 
191 
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Fatenon, Donald G., and Elliott, 
Richard M., and tert of mechani- 
cal aptitude, 184; died 184, 236 
Peak, Helen, and Boring, Edwin 
G., cited 267 

Pearson, Karl, 56; and products- 
moment method, 63 
Percentile curve, the, 331 
Percentile rank, 300 
Percentile scores, defined, 269 
Perception test, early, 65 
Performance tests, described, 147, 
148; bibliography of, 164; Knox 
tests, 179. See also Non-language 
tests 

Perrin, F. A. C., and motor ability 
tests, 196-197; cUed 196 
Personal Constant, 295 
Personal equation, the, 34 
Personality traits, tests, 205-236; 
uses of, 29-30; of will tempera- 
ment, 206-215; of behavior or 
conduct, 215-220; of moral judg- 
ment, 220-222; of social reaction, 
222-224; of extroversion-intro- 
version, 224; of neurotic tenden- 
cies, 224-226; of attitudes and 
opinions, 226; of dominant inter- 
ests, 226-228; of miscellaneous and 
composite traits, 229-233; com- 
ments on, 233; bibliography of, 
234-236; and attainment in school, 
363; relation to conduct, 367-369 
Peterson, Joseph, 32 
Philadelphia Mental Ability Teat, 
cited 166, 167 

Phrenology, and faculty theory, 434 
Pillsbury, W. B., and selective elimi- 
nation of pupils, 421 ; cited 421 
Pintner, R., and Non-Language 
Test, 144; and Mental-Educa- 
tional Survey Test, 163; and test 
group, 178-179; and community 
level of I.Q.’s., 370; cited 32, 164, 
178, 370 

Pintner, Rudolf, and Cunningham, 
Bess V., cited 166 

Pintner, Rudolf, and Paterson, 
Donald G., and test groups, 181; 
cUed 164, 181 

Point scalesi and age scales, So, lov, 


108-111; Yerkes Point Seale, 108- 
112; Herring Revision, 112-113; 
XJ. S. Army mental tests, 113-140; 
later scales, 141-'156; criteria for 
choice of test, 156-164 
Point score, the, 279 
Porteus, S. D., and Mase Test, 144; 

cited 130, 144, 164 
Power 08 . speed, in test construction, 
262-268 

Pressey, S. L., and tests of emotions, 
229-231; and prediction of school 
success, 362; cited 362 
Pressey, S. L. and L. C., Group 
Point Scale for Measuring Gen- 
eral Intelligence, 142; cited 166, 
167, 236 

Pressey, S. L., and Ralston, R., 
and intelligence of occupational 
groups, 405; cited 405 
Pressey, S. L., and Thomas, J. B., 
and intelligence of rural children, 
410; cited 410 

Primary abilities, see Group factors 
Primary grades, tests for, 149-160; 
list of tests for, 164-165; and 
kindergarten, tests for, 165-166 
Probable error, 35; of coefficient of 
correlation, 64 

Proctor, W. M,, and correlation of 
I.Q. and school marks, 355; and 
use of tests in educational guidance, 
385; died 355, 385 
Products-moment method, 63 
Professional school, selection of ap- 
plicants for, 393 

Profile scales, defined, 170; described, 
198-204 

Prophecy law, Spearman’s, 271 
Proportionality, in intercorrelation 
of tests, 80, 81 
Pursuit Meter, the, 197 
Pyle, William Henry, and test 
groups, 178; and intelligence of 
racial groups, 418; cited 178, 418 

Q, a measure of variability, defined, 
333 

Questionnaire, 36 
Hace. norms for, 314 
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Bftoifll aroupi, differenoM between, 
414r419 

Ralston, R., cit$d 406 
Rand, Gertruda, and Peraonal Con- 
stant, 297; and distribution of 
E.Q.8, 308;ctlisd298,308 
Rank method, 63 
Rank order, 274 

Rating scales, and mental testa, 22 
Ratio, accomplishment, 27 
Raw coefficient, the, 69 
Raw score, the, 277-279 
Reaction, sensory-motor, 196; speed 
and fluidity of, in tests of will 
temperament, 208; decisiveness of, 
in tests of will temperament, 209; 
persistence of, in tests of will 
temperament, 211 
Reaction time, the, 34; 63 
Rearrangement, in tests, 276 
Recognition test methods, 276 
Relative ability, calculating, 162 
Relative standing, measures of, 
289 

Reliability, of tests, 13; factors of, 
67; and length of test, 270-271; 
and test errors, 281 
Reliability coefficient, 62; definition, 
70; significance, 74 
Report of the CommiUee of the Ameri^ 
can Peychological AesodcUion on 
the Standardieing of Procedure in 
Experimental Teete^ cited 69 
Response, simplicity of, a criterion 
in the choice of a test, 169 
Results of tests, how to tabulate, 
322-344; tabulating the scores, 
322; the distribution table, 326; 
the percentile curve, 331; correla- 
tion, 334 
Retardation, 100 

“ Review of Educational Research,*’ 
32 

Right-wrong formula, 284 
Rogers, Agnes Low, and academic 
aptitude tests, 192; cited 192 
Rogers, 0. R., cited 236 
Ronning, M. M., cUed 236 
Rorschach, H., and Ink-Blot test, 
231; cited 236 

Rosanoff, A. J., 231; cited 236 


Rossolimo; G. J., and profile soales, 
199-201; cited 199 
Ruoh, G. M., cited 263 
Ruch, G. M., and Eoerth, Wil- 
helmine, cited 263 
Rugg, Harold O., cited 269, 344 , 

Rugg, Harold O., and Colloton, 
Cecile, cited 347 
Rugg, L. S., cited 347 
Rural pupils, intelligence of, 410- 
412 

8t and two factor theory, 436 
Saam, Theodore, and I.Q. as basis 
of promotion, 374; cited 374 
Sample intelligence test, 3-12 
Sampling, error of, 65 
Scales, Binet, 2, 86; age, 86-106; 
development of point scales, 108- 
140; survey of point scales, 141- 
164 

Schimberg, Myra E., cited 31, 182 
Schmitt, Clara, and Healy-Fernald 
test group, 176; cited 176 
Schneck, Matthew R., cited 31, 182 
Schults, Richard S., and motor 
capacity tests, 197 ; died 197 
Scores, tabulation of, 322-326; dis- 
tribution table of, 326-331; per- 
centile curve of, 331-334; correla- 
tion of, 334-344 

Scores and norms, problems relating 
to, 277; mental test scores, 277; 
the raw score, 277 ; accuracy of the 
score, 279; sources of error, 279; 
treatment of wrong answers, 282; 
weighting test scores, 286; meas- 
ures of relative standing, 289; 
measures of the relation between 
intelligence and achievement, 303; 
norms, 308; grade norms, 312; 
norms for sex, race, and social 
groups, 314; the use of local norms, 
320 

Scoring, ease and definiteness, a 
criterion in the choice of a test, 
160 

Scrambled Alpha, eee Army Scale 
Alpha 

Seashore, C. E., and early tests, 43; 
and musical aptitude tests, 187; 
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And analyiu df musioal ability, 
240; died 187 

Seldotion and organiaation of items 
of a test, 260 

Selection for special classes, use of 
tests in, 384 

Sensory disorimination testa, 72, 75, 
77,81 

Sensory keenness, Seashore's tests 
of, 43 

Sensory perception, tests for, 53 
Sensory testa, recent experimenta- 
tion in, 195 
Sex, norms for, 314 
Shields, Fred J., dUd 234 
Shuttleworth, Frank K., dlid 210 
Sioeloff, Margaret MoAdory, and 
Others, and art tests, 190; died 
190 

Simon, T., and early tests, 85, i 
died 86, 88 

Simpson, B. R., table of intercor- 
relations, 81 

Skeels, Harold M., and constan- 
cy of I.Q., 340; and intelligence 
of foster children, 427; cited 349, 
427 

Slocombe, C. S., cited 348 
Social norms, 314 

Social reaction tests, 222-224; list of, 
234 

Sommermeier. Eloise, cited 416 
Spearman, Charles, and ability an- 
alysis, 17; and Seashore disorimi- 
nation tests, 43; criticism of sta- 
tistical procedures, 62-71; and 
factor analysis, 78-84; and "a," 
79; and analysis of ability, 245; 
and concept of intellectual capac- 
ity, 247, 258 ; prophecy law of, 271 ; 
criticism of Binet theory, 432; two- 
factor theory of, 435; cited 32, 79, 
80, 81, 251 

Spearman, Charles, and Hart, B., 
cited 79 

Spearman, C., and Eruger, 55, 63 
Special abilities, tests of, 13; de- 
fined, 194; tests of, 194r-198; sub- 
ject-matter of tests of, 239-243 
Special classes, uses of tests in select- 
ing children for, 384 


Specialised tests of intelleotual ca* 
paoity, development of, 194; se- 
lection of subject-matter, 239 
Speed M. power, in test construction, 
262-268 

Spencer, Peter L., cited 288 
Standard deviation, and constancy 
of I.Q., 295; and Standard Score, 
301 

Standard score, and Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet teets, 105; cidculation 
of, 301 

Standardisation, necessity for, 70; 
definition, 22; and early tests, 
57 

Standing, comparison with general 
motor index, 44; correlation with 
a number of mental tests, 49; cor- 
relation between various college 
subjects, 50; measures of, 289; in 
comparison with teachers' esti- 
mates of ability, 41 
Stanford revisions, preliminary in- 
vestigation, 94; description of first 
revised scale, 94-98; development 
of first revised scale, 98-100; in- 
telligence quotient derived from, 
100-103; Revised Stanford-Binet 
tests, 103-106 

Stanton, Hasel M., and musical 
aptitude tests, 188; cited 188 
Statistical procedure, Spearman’s 
criticism of, 62-71 
Stenquist, J. L., Mechanical Apti- 
tude Test, 136, 184; cited 184 
Stern, William, and early individual 
psychology, 56; and mental quo- 
tient, 101; and definition of in- 
telligence, 248; cited 56, 101 
Stewart, Frances J., and Brainard, 
Paul P., and tests of attitudes, 
228; dted 236 

Stoddard, George Dinsmore, and 
academic aptitude teste, 193; 
cited 193 

Strang, Ruth, Brown, Marion A., 
and Stratton, Dorothy C., and 
conduct tests, 222; dUd 234 
Stratton, Dorothy C., 222; cited 234 
Strong, Alice C.. and influence of 
social status on intelligenoe, 411; 
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and intelligenoe of j.'flioud groups, 
415; 411, 415 

Stroxxg, Edward K., Jr., and tests 
of attitudes, 228; died 236 
Studies of sin^e tests, correlation, 71 
Stutsman, Rachel, and Merrill- 
Palmer Scale of Mental Tests, 
147; died 164 

Subject-matter of tests, 237-259; 
selection of, 238; in tests of special 
capacity, 239; to measure group 
factors, 243 ; for general intel- 
lectual capacity, and the existence 
of general intelligence, 246 
Sullivan, Elizabeth T., Clark, Willis 
W., and Tiegs, Ernest W., and 
profile scales, 203; dJted 203 
Sunne, Dagne, and intelligence of 
racial groups, 415; died 415 
Symonda, Percival M., 228; died 32, 
214, 280, 285, 304 

Ssrmonds, Percival M., and Block, 
Virginia Lee, and tests of neurotic 
tendencies, 226; died 235 

T-score, defined, 301 
Tabulating results, ease of, as a 
criterion in choice of a test, 163; 
methods of, 322-344 
Technique and theory of mental 
tests, 237-321 ; subject-matter, 
237-259; selection and organiza- 
tion of a test, 260-276; problems 
relating to scores and norms, 277- 
321 

Technique of administration of tests, 
Burt’s, 73 

Terman, Lewis M., and first Stan- 
ford revision, 94-98; and Na- 
tional Intelligence Test, 142; and 
Group Test of Mental Ability, 
151; and age norms, 310; and sex 
norms, 314; and constancy of I.Q., 
348, 350; and individual differ- 
ences, 351 ; and correlation of I.Q. 
and school marks, 355; and I.Q. 
necessary for school work, 389; 
ctf6d33, 107, 167, 347,348 
Terman, L. M., and Childs, H. G., 
died M, 107 

Terman, L, M., and Merrill, Maud 


A., and age norms, 310; ctitod 83, 
107 

Terman, L. M., and Others, died 33, 
98, 107, 355, 406 

Test construction, principles of, 260- 
276 

Test groups, defined, 170; Healy- 
Fernald group, 171-178; Pyle 
group, 178; Pintner group, 178- 
179; aptitude tests, 182-198; 
pro^e tests, 198-204 
Tests, mental, reliability and mean- 
ing of, 13-17 ; definition and classi- 
fication of, 17-23; uses of, 23-30; 
early experiments with, 34-69; 
correlation method and, 60-84; 
age scales, 85-106; early develop- 
ment of point scales, 108-140; in 
U.S. Army, 113-140; group point 
scales, 141-164; criteria for choice 
of, 156-164; for analysis of mental 
capacity by test groups: composite 
scales, 170-192; profile scales, 198- 
204; of personality traits, 205-236; 
technique and theory of, 237-321; 
tabulation of results of, 322-344; 
basic facts of, 345-369; educa- 
tional uses of, 370-393 ; interpreta- 
tion of, 394-430; nature of the 
ability measured, 431-444 
Tests for the analysis of mental ca- 
pacity, 169-204; Burt's classifica- 
tion of, 72; Columbia University, 
46-51; uses of, 23; personality 
traits, 205-236; proBe, 198; cor- 
relation studies of, 71 
Tetrad differences, 80-81 
Theory and technique of mental 
tests, subject-matter, 237-259; 
selection and organization of 
items of a test, 260-276; problems 
relating to scores and norms, 277- 
321 

Thomas, J. B., died 410 
Thompson, Godfrey H., and Burt’s 
regression equation, 402; died 402 
Thorndike, E. L., and National In- 
telligence Test, 142; and Non- 
Language Test, 144; and correla- 
tion of intelligence and college 
grades, 357; and faculty theory. 
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434; and intellectual ability, 442; 
dted 357 

Thorndike, E. L., and Others, cUed 
33 

Thorndike, Robert L., and correla- 
tion of retests, 347; cUed 347 
Thurstone, L. L., and factor analysis, 
S2; and Psychological Examina- 
tion, 152; and clerical aptitude 
teats, 191; and academic aptitude 
tests, 192; and tests of neurotic 
tendencies, 225; and testa of at- 
titudes, 226; and analysis of 
ability, 245, 259; and teat scoring, 
284; and theory of primary abil- 
ities, 437; cited 4, 33. 82. 155, 168, 
191, 235, 284 

Thurstone, Thelma Gwinn, 155, 235 
Tiegs, Ernest W., cited 203 
Tomlin, Frank E., and conduct tests, 
222; died 234 

Toops, Herbert A., and Symonds, 
Percival M., and A.Q., 304; cited 
304 

Training, effect on behavior, 20 
Traits, interrelationship of, 28 
Traits, personality, tests of, 205-236 
Travis, Lee Edward, and Hunter, 
Theodore A., cUed 267 
Travis, Lee Edward, and Young, 
Clarence W., cited 268 
True correlation, 70 
Twins, intelligence of, 215, 427 
Two-factor theory, of Spearman, 80, 
435 

Uses of mental tests, 23; see also 
Educational uses of tests 

Validity of intelligence tests, ques- 
tion of, 254 

Value of a test, external criteria of, 
163 

Van Wagenen, M. J., cited 149, 165 
Variations, among correlation coef- 
ficients, causes of, 65 
Vector analysis, Thurstone’s method, 
82 

Vernon, Philip E., 227 
Vertical classification of pupils, 24; 
difficulties of, 377 


Vincent, Leona, cited 166 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 222 
Vocational groups, differences be- 
tween, 404-408 
Vocational selection, 26 
Voelker, Paul Frederick, and con- 
duct tests, 215-219; cited 234 
Volitional perseveration, in tests 
of will temperament, 212 
Voluntary attention tests, 72 

Wadsworth, Guy W., Jr., 232; cited 
236 

Washburne, Carleton W., cited 382 
Watson, Goodwin B., dt^ 235 
Watson, John B., cited 59 
Weber-Fechner Law, 35 
Weighting test scores, 286 
Wellman, Beth, and constancy of 
I.Q., 349; effect of education on 
intelligence, 425; cited 349 
Wells, Frederic Lyman, cited 59 
Wenger, M. A., and VACO tests, 153 
West, P. V., and test scoring, 284; 
cited 284 

Wheeler, L. R., and test scores of 
children with different schooling, 
420; cited 420 

Whipple, G. M., and Group Tests 
for Grammar Grades, 141; and 
National Intelligence Test, 142; 
cited 33, 71 

Wickman, E. K., 219-220; cited 234 
Will temperament, tests of, 206-215; 
list of, 234 

Williams, J. Harold, cited 344 
Willoughby, Raymond R., and tests 
of emotions, 231; cited 236 
Wissler, Clark, and early tests, 39; 

and Columbia University Tests, 46 
Wood, Ben D., and correlation of 
intelligence and scholarship, 356, 
357, 358; cited 357, 358 
Woodrow, Herbert, and constancy of 
I.Q., 294; and sex norms, 315; 
dted 33, 294, 315 

Woodworth, R. S., and House, 
S. D., and tests for neurotic tend- 
encies, 224—225; cited 235 
Woodworth, R. S., and Matthews, 
Ellen, 235 
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Woodworth* R. S.* and W^, Fred- 
erio Lyman, cited 69 
Woolley, Helen Thompaon, and 
Fischer, Charlotte Rust, a^ test 
group, 179; cited 179 
Wundt, Wilhelm, 1, 36 

Yerkes, Robert M., and first point 
scale, 108-112; and army tests, 
113; and National Intelligence 
Test, 142; and race norms, 318; 
cited, 33, 114, 260, 263, 318, 405, 
414, 419, 422, 423 

Yerkes, Robert M., and Anderson, 
Helen M., and infiuence of social 
status on intelligence, 411 ; cited 411 
Yerkes, Robert M., Bridges, James 


W., and Hardwick, Rose 6., first 
point scale, 108-112; and profile 
tests, 198-199; and sex norms, 314; 
cited 108, 166, 199, 314 
Yerkes, Robert M„ and Foster, 
Josephine Curtis, and sex norms, 
314; cUed 33, 111, 314 
Yerkes, R. M., and Watson, John 
B.,69 

Yoalmm, Clarence S*, and Yerkes, 
Robert M., on uses of mental 
tests in army, 137; cited 33, 114, 
136, 138, 139, 423 
Young, Cltf ence W., cited 268 

Zyve, D. L., and academic aptitude 
tests, 192; cited 192 








